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PRIMITIAE 

BLAKE'S  SYMBOLISM   AND   SOME   OF  ITS 
RECENT  INTERPRETERS 

I 

The  many-sidedness  of  Blake's  genius  appears 
plainly  from  an  examination  of  the  literature  that 
during  recent  years  has  gathered  about  his  work. 
For  instance,  in  his  History  of  English  Prosody, 
Professor  Saintsbury  thus  sums  up  his  present- 
ment of  the  case  for  Blake  as  metrist : 

1  No  poet  since  Shakespeare  seems  to  me  to  have  had 
such  an  instinctive  mastery  of  the  great  principle  of 
perfected  English  prosody — foot-composition  with  free 
substitution ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Blake  shows 
the  way  to  the  progress  in  this  line  made  by  his 
younger  contemporaries  and  followers,  the  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  proper.  .  .  .  That  Blake  left  plenty 
of  half-done  work — work  not  even  half-done  in  many 
cases — is  a  mere  historical  fact.  But  his  half-done 
work  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  it ;  and  his  done 
work  has  root  and  stem  and  blossom  and  flower  and 
fruit  all  at  once,  as  if  it  grew  in  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous.' 
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So  too  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  his  essay  on 
Blake,  the  first  of  his  Studies  in  Poetry,  sets  out  to 
discover  '  what  his  lyrical  poetry  was  as  literature 
and  its  relation  to  the  general  movement  in 
poetry,'  and  finds  in  him  a  Nature-poet  who 
goes  back  to  Shakespeare  and  looks  forward  to 
Shelley ;  one  who,  even  in  so  crude  an  attempt 
as  the  dramatic  fragment,  Edward  the  Third, 
gives  proof  of  powers  unknown  in  England  since 
the  Restoration  :  but  above  all  he  was  first 
and  foremost  one  of  those  most  favoured  of 
Nature's  darlings,  '  a  writer  of  perfect  songs.' 
But  in  the  present  essay  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
strict inquiry  to  a  consideration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Blake's  mystical  doctrines  in  certain 
of  the  more  notable  of  recent  studies,  namely 
those  written  by  Mr.  Basil  de  Selincourt  (1909), 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons  (1907),  and  M.  Paul  Berger 
{William  Blake:  Mysticisme  et  Podsie.  Paris, 
1907). 

Mr.  de  Selincourt's  book,  that  adopts  '  the 
point  of  view  of  general  culture '  or  of  the 
'  unbiassed  intelligence,'  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  Blake,  if  only  as  a 
challenge  that  those  who  profess  admiration  for 
all  that  he  wrote  or  drew  should  render  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  One  may  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  resent  an  excessive  harshness  of 
tone  when  the  writer  speaks  of  Blake's  relations 
with  his  contemporaries ;  for  in  any  case  the 
evidence  is  incapable  of  supporting  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at.     For  instance,  having  spoken  of 
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Blake's  intercourse   with    the    Mathews,   Mr.  de 
Selincourt  continues : 

1  Throughout  life  he  remained  supremely  egotistical, 
with  an  egotism  only  the  more  complete  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  it.  Courteous,  compassionate,  generous, 
large-minded,  he  was  never  able  to  enter  into  the 
natural  intercourse  of  equality  as  between  man  and 
man.  He  appears  to  have  alternated  in  his  demeanour 
between  a  marked  and  deferential  amenity  and  a  pas- 
sionate self-assertiveness,  the  amenity  being  often  little 
more  than  a  mask,  assumed  by  pride  for  the  con- 
cealment of  an  almost  rancorous  distaste.  When 
Reynolds  told  him  to  correct  his  drawing,  Blake 
probably  responded  with  one  of  his  sweetest  smiles. 
But  the  memory  of  the  insult  was  a  red  rag  to  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  days.' 

Such  unfair  assumption,  however,  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  de  Selincourt's  critical  method  ; 
for,  though  he  is  obviously  concerned  to  preserve 
his  position  of  judicial  detachment  against  c  the 
splendid  fire  and  fervour  of  Blake's  utterances,' 
he  also  sees  that  '  the  last  word  on  Blake  cannot 
be  one  of  depreciation,'  and  that '  after  all  Blake 
was  something  very  like,  something,  indeed, 
almost  as  great  as,  he  pretended  to  be.' 

Both  Mr.  de  Selincourt  and  Mr.  Symons  give 
prominence  to  Blake's  doctrine  of  Imagination, 
though  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  their 
final  estimate  of  its  value ;  for  while  the  latter 
calls  it  the  first  utterance  of  a  '  message  of  emanci- 
pation from  reality '  that  '  has  penetrated  the 
world  and  is  slowly  re-making   it,'    the   former 
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seizes  on  the  fact  that,  even  granting  the  desira- 
bility of  this  emancipation,  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  precise  meaning  of 
Blake's  gospel,  because  most  writers  have  ignored, 
what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  '  in  everything 
that  Blake  puts  out,  whether  theory  or  practice, 
the  qualifications  are  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.' 
In  stating  this  Mr.  de  Selincourt  does  a  real 
service  to  his  author,  and  makes  the  way  much 
clearer  for  those  who  seek  to  trace  the  labyrinth 
of  Blake's  mystical  writings.  The  more  the 
Prophetic  Books  are  examined,  the  more  evident 
does  it  become  that  a  harmonious  and  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  their  meaning  is  impossible. 
The  cardinal  points  of  their  doctrine  are  compara- 
tively few  and  simple,  but  affirmation  is  heaped 
upon  affirmation,  as  if,  as  M.  Berger  says,  each 
were  a  new  proof;  so  that  one  cannot  read  far 
in  Blake  without  being  pulled  up  by  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions  of  statement  that  seem 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
thought.  The  recognition  of  the  truth,  as  Mr. 
de  Selincourt  states  it,  does  not  detract  from  the 
real  value  of  Blake's  work.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  definite  reality  of  his  visions,  and 
the  sincerity  and  loftiness  of  his  belief  reveals 
itself  even  through  the  uncouth  disguise  of  his 
symbolism.  As  Swinburne  has  written,  '  this  man 
had  never  lived  in  the  low  places  of  thought.' 

Mr.  de  Selincourt,  judging  Blake  as  artist, 
emphasizes  that  aspect  of  his  doctrine  of  Imagina- 
tion which  involves,  '  not  merely  a  metaphorical, 
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but  an  actual  and  total  rejection  of  the  world 
revealed  to  us  by  our  senses.'  He  shows  how 
this  led  Blake  to  deny  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
experience,  and  so  in  a  measure  to  atrophy  his 
artistic  powers.  And  moreover,  in  the  attempt  to 
maintain  his  claim  that  his  visions  were  '  organised 
and  minutely  articulated  beyond  all  that  the 
mortal  and  perishing  nature  can  produce,'  he 
often  overloaded  his  pictures  with  entirely  irrele- 
vant detail.  Similarly,  in  his  mystical  writings, 
he  rejected  the  normal  forms  of  speech  as  unfitted 
for  the  literal  translation  of  his  visions,  and  there- 
fore felt  constrained  to  create  the  monstrous 
body  of  his  symbolism.  Yet,  '  everything  that 
Blake  tasks  this  machinery  to  convey,  he  conveys 
more  truly  and  far  more  incisively  in  occasional 
passages  where  he  relapses  into  terms  of  common 
speech.'  The  truth  of  this  appears  when  it  is 
seen  how  largely  those  parts  of  Blake  wherein 
there  is  little  or  no  symbolism,  as  The  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell,  the  prose  prefaces  to  the 
chapters  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  notes  in  the 
Rossetti  MS.,  enter  into  every  interpretation  of 
the  mystical  writings. 

In  all  of  this  Mr.  de  Selincourt  is  more  or 
less  in  substantial  agreement  with  Mr.  Symons ; 
though  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
emphasis,  for  the  last  mentioned  writer  moves 
on  a  higher  plane  of  appreciation.  Indeed  his 
essay,  like  Swinburne's,  stands  apart  from  the 
general  body  of  books  on  Blake,  not  only  by 
virtue   of   its   literary  quality,  of   which   it   were 
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impertinent  to  speak  here,  but  also  by  reason  of 
a  delicately  balanced  instinct  of  sympathy  that 
leaps  unfalteringly  to  the  heart  of  the  purpose 
behind  Blake's  symbolic  utterances  and  discovers 
the  perfect  phrase  for  its  reinterpreting.  This  does 
not  imply  that  he  slurs  or  ignores  the  obscurity, 
inconsistency,  and  manifold  contradictions  in 
Blake's  work ;  though  he  seems  to  suggest  that, 
after  all,  the  fault  may  lie  not  so  much  in  Blake 
as  in  Tatham,  '  co-partner  in  foolish  wickedness 
with  Warburton's  cook,'  since  by  burning  the  MSS. 
that  came  into  his  hands  he  may  have  deprived 
us  of  the  key  to  much  of  Blake's  symbolism. 

Mr.  Symons  interprets  Blake's  theory  of  Imagi- 
nation as  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  doubt  and 
negation  that  manifests  itself  in  '  abstract  philoso- 
phies '  at  war  with  inspiration,  and  in  systems 
of  morality  that  oppose  the  mystical  doctrines  of 
self-sacrifice  and  continual  forgiveness.  There 
still  remain,  however,  certain  aspects  which  it 
may  be  well  to  stress  a  little  further.  The  first 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Imagination  is  found 
in  the  set  of  No  Natural  Religion  plates  in  the 
possession  of  the  Linnell  family.  These  are  of 
uncertain  date,  though  they  are  usually  assigned 
to  1790  circa.  Here  the  term  'Poetic  Genius'  is 
used  with  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  later 
1  Imagination,'  as  the  following  extracts  show. 
In  the  first  place,  Blake  postulates  the  existence 
of  '  a  universal  Poetic  Genius,'  the  '  Spirit  of 
Prophecy,'  from  whence  is  derived  '  the  body  or 
outward  form  of  Man ' ;  hence  '  all  are  alike  in 
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the  Poetic  Genius.'  Moreover,  all  schools  of 
philosophy  and  '  the  religions  of  all  Nations '  are 
derivatives  from  the  universal  Poetic  Genius 
'  adapted  to  the  weaknesses  of  every  individual.' 
It  will  be  remembered  in  this  connection  how 
Blake's  criterion  of  the  truth  of  a  conception  is 
the  degree  of  conviction  that  it  carries  with  it. 
So  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  Isaiah 
assures  him  that  '  a  firm  persuasion  that  a  thing  is 
so,  makes  it  so ' ;  and  years  later,  in  conversation 
with  Crabb  Robinson,  Blake  declared,  '  I  know 
what  is  true  by  internal  conviction  :  a  doctrine  is 
stated ;  my  heart  tells  me  it  must  be  true.' 
Therefore  from  what  has  been  said  above  it 
would  follow  that  a  belief  in  a  religion  or  philo- 
sophy carries  its  justification  with  it ;  since  it  is, 
equally  with  any  other  system,  ultimately  derived 
from  the  universal  source  of  knowledge,  the 
Poetic  Genius.  But  Blake  does  not  acknowledge 
this  conclusion  from  his  own  -premises  ;  he  roundly 
asserts,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  connection  with 
The  Song  of  Losy  that  all  forms  of  religious  or 
philosophical  belief  are  fundamentally  false. 

Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
comparatively  full  and  complete  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  the  Poetic  Genius  noted  above, 
there  is  no  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  known  writings  of  Blake  produced  between 
1793  and  1797.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  basis 
of  these  works  is  entirely  deterministic :  there  is 
practically  no  suggestion  of  a  universal  source  of 
knowledge.     It    is    true    that    Los    is  called  the 
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Spirit  of  Prophecy,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  in  Blake's  treatment  of  the  symbol  to 
justify  this  title.  But  in  the  latest  writings, 
Milton  and  Jerusalem,  and  certain  of  the  prose 
notes,  the  substance  of  the  theory  of  the  Poetic 
Genius  is  repeated  in  the  theory  of  Imagination, 
with  considerable  developments  in  the  direction 
of  morality  and  art.  For  instance,  just  as  the 
Poetic  Genius  was  the  '  true  Man,'  so  Imagination 
is  the  Divine  Vision,  or  Divine  Humanity, '  the  real 
man  .  .  .  which  liveth  for  ever,'  as  Blake  writes 
in  one  of  his  latest  letters  (Letter  to  G.  Cumber- 
land, 1 2th  April  1827).  'It  is  the  Human 
Existence  itself  (Milton,  extra  page  32,  1.  32), 
and  all  things  exist  therein  (cp.  Jerusalem,  p.  69, 
1.  25).  Again,  Imagination  is  '  the  Divine  Body 
in  every  Man';  and  from  this  identification  of 
the  universal  and  the  individual  in  the  Imagina- 
tion it  follows  that  inspiration  is  not  an  influx  of 
a  higher  revelation,  but  man's  recognition  of  him- 
self in  the  Universe,  the  Divine  Humanity.  So, 
too,  the  whole  aim  of  the  visionary  in  mundane 
existence  is  to  annihilate  the  body  of  physical 
illusion  that  stands  between  him  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  this  union  with  the  Universal. 
Finally,  as  Mr.  Symons  shows,  Imagination,  as 
the  Human  Existence  itself,  comprehends  the 
ideal  ethic  and  the  perfect  theory  and  practice 
of  art. 
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II 

M.  Berger's  work,  William  Blake :  Mysticisms  et 
Poesie,  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  gradual  advance 
of  mysticism  in  Blake,  till  in  the  end  it  all  but 
overwhelmed  his  poetry.  Of  earlier  attempts  at 
exposition,  that  written  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
Yeats  is  still  more  minute ;  but  since  they  do  not 
always  give  references  to  support  their  statements 
it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  their  line  of  inter- 
pretation. Moreover,  since  their  edition  includes 
all  or  practically  all  the  extant  works  of  Blake, 
they  were  enabled  to  give  elaborate  analyses  of 
both  the  lyrical  and  the  '  prophetic  '  poems.  But 
without  following  their  plan  of  an  almost  line-for- 
line  commentary,  M.  Berger  deals  fully  with 
every  problem  of  importance ;  and,  by  giving 
chapter  and  verse  wherever  necessary,  he  enables 
the  reader  to  trace  the  course  of  his  argument, 
even  though  in  the  end  we  may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusion.  His  attitude  towards  his  subject 
may  be  defined  in  the  phrase  which  he  himself 
uses  of  Dr.  Garnett's  monograph  in  The  Portfolio, 
as  being  '  equally  remote  from  prejudice  against 
his  author  and  from  excessive  enthusiasm.'  He 
elects  to  leave  on  one  side  the  historical  method 
of  inquiry  that  would  treat  of  Blake  in  relation 
to  his  age  and  milieu,  and  to  pursue  the  line  of 
psychological  investigation  and  literary  criticism ; 
but  in  the  course  of  his  study  he  is  constrained 
so    far   to    modify  his  first  intention  as  to  con- 
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sider  the  main  currents  of  eighteenth-century 
thought  and  Blake's  position  with  regard  to  them. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  assess  the  value  of  Blake's 
work  as  a  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  in  con- 
sidering his  '  visions  '  M.  Berger  is  content  to  say- 
that  '  they  were  real  and  outside  of  himself :  they 
came  as  the  gods  of  other  times  among  men,  or  as 
angels  and  saints  appeared  in  the  legends  of  the 
first  Christians.'  He  does  indeed  digress  for  a 
brief  space  in  order  to  consider  the  authenticity 
of  Blake's  spiritual  experiences,  but  ultimately 
declares  :  '  What  matters  it  if  such  visions  be  but 
day-dreamings  ?  For  Blake  they  were  facts,  and, 
had  he  doubted  their  reality,  we  could  never  have 
enjoyed  their  fruit,  his  designs  and  poems.' 

But  firmer  ground  is  reached  when,  after  in- 
dicating the  impossibility  of  explaining  Blake,  as 
some  have  tried  to  do,  by  reference  to  any  theory 
of  heredity,  Celtic x  or  otherwise,  he  turns  to 
consider  the  stages  in  Blake's  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  the  gradual  changes  in  the  character  of 
his  visions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Blake's 
early  years  were  spent  in  an  intensely  if  narrowly 
religious  household  ;  his  childish  visions  were  of 
God,  Ezekiel,  and  angels  walking  among  the 
reapers  or  appearing  among  the  leaves  of  trees. 
It  is  variously  recorded  that  his  father  was  a 
Dissenter,  a  Swedenborgian,  or  inclined  to  Sweden- 

1  M.  Berger's  work  seems  to  have  been  written  before  the  results  of 
Mr.  Symons's  researches  showed  that,  as  Professor  Saintsbury  says, 
Blake's  Irish  blood  '  appears  to  be  eminently  what  the  Articles  describe 
as  "  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
Scripture." ' 
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borgianism.  That  Blake  had  some  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Swedish  mystic's  works  is 
indisputable,  though  it  scarcely  seems  likely  that 
he  ever  joined  the  New  Church  ;  for  throughout 
all  his  references  to  Swedenborg  the  tenor  of  his 
criticism  remains  unaltered,  that  he  was  too  sub- 
servient to  the  delusions  of  conventional  morality. 
But  a  more  interesting  question,  first  suggested 
by  Dr.  Sampson  in  his  Introduction  to  the  lyrical 
poems,  and  partially  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Symons, 
is  the  extent  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Wesleyan  revival  upon  Blake.  There  are  several 
indications  that  he  at  least  came  very  near  to  the 
Wesleyans.  His  letters  to  Captain  Butts  are 
often  reminiscent  of  their  phraseology,  and  in  his 
address  To  the  Deists  {Jerusalem,  p.  52)  he  defends 
them,  as  the  '  Spiritually  Righteous,'  against  their 
adversaries.  There  even  seem  to  be  traces  of 
their  influence  in  his  mystical  doctrines,  as  when 
he  writes  : 

The  Death  of  Jesus  set  me  free, 
Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 

{Songs  of  Experience :  To  Tirzah.) 

Such  a  phrase  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  as  will  be  noticed  later,  Blake 
denies  the  possibility  of  expiatory  sacrifice. 

But  most  of  all  Blake  was  influenced  by  the 
Bible,  which  he  interpreted  in  his  own  way, 
reading,  as  he  says,  white  where  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity reads  black.  Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact, 
which  will  be  explained  below,  that  in  all  he  wrote 
between  1793  and   1797  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
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reference  to  it.  But  in  parts  of  The  Four  Zoas,  in 
Mi/ton,  and  in  Jerusalem,  symbols  taken  from  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  theology  abound.  Names, 
both  personal  and  geographical,  are  taken  from 
the  Bible,  emptied  of  all  but  some  casual  portion 
of  their  normal  connotation,  and  interwoven  with 
the  stuff  of  Blake's  own  symbolism.  A  single 
example,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  illustrate 
the  unusual  effect  of  such  a  combination.  De- 
scribing his  own  visions,  he  writes  : 

I  see  in  deadly  fear  Los  raging  round  his  Anvil 

Of  death,  forming  an  Axe  of  gold  ;  the  Four  Sons  of  Los 

Stand  round  him,  cutting  the  Fibres  from  Albion's  hills, 

That  Albion's  Sons  may  roll  apart  over  the  Nations ; 

While    Reuben    enroots   with    his    brethren   in    the    narrow 

Canaanite 
From  the  Limit  Noah  to  the  Limit  Abram,  in  whose  Loins 
Reuben  in  his  Twelvefold  majesty  and  beauty  shall  take  refuge, 
As  Abraham  flees  from  Chaldea,  shaking  his  goary  locks. 

(Jerusalem,  p.  15,  11.  21-8.)1 
. , 

1  The  meaning  of  the  above  passage  in  no  way  affects  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  quoted,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  offer  an  exposi- 
tion of  its  general  sense.  Albion  represents  here  the  fallen  state  of 
man  ;  his  Sons  are  the  '  spiritual  causes  '  of  the  errors  of  empiricism 
and  morality,  which  are  of  the  essence  of  that  state.  Against  these  are 
opposed  Los  and  his  Sons,  the  agents  of  the  divine  purpose  of 
regeneration ;  they  labour  to  free  man  from  bondage  to  the  fallacious 
ideas  which,  like  the  branches  of  a  parasitic  plant,  or,  according  to 
another  common  Blakean  image,  like  the  tentacles  of  a  polypus, 
constrict  the  life  of  man.  So  much  for  the  first  four  lines.  Then 
comes  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  myth  of  Albion  to  that  of  Reuben, 
a  symbol  derived  from  Swedenborg,  who  conceives  existence  as  being 
in  three  planes,  the  natural,  the  rational,  and  the  spiritual,  correspond- 
ing to  Blake's  Vegetative  or  Mortal  Man,  his  Reasoning  Spectre, 
and  his  Immortal  Imagination,  or  the  'real  and  eternal  Man' 
{Jerusalem,  p.  36,  11.  23-4).  In  the  present  passage  two  ideas 
are  repeated  under  different  forms.  First,  the  state  of  mundane  error 
is  represented  by  the  position  of  Reuben,  the  '  natural '  man,  as  being 
to  the  east  of  Canaan,  the  east  being  consistently  the  quarter  of  the 
delusions   of   morality   and    reason.      Moreover,    there    is   a   similar 
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In  a  useful  chapter,  wherein  he  attempts  to 
trace  the  sources  of  Blake's  doctrines,  M.  Berger 
ascribes  this  habit  of  interpreting  the  Bible  sym- 
bolically to  the  influence  of  Boehme.  But  it 
scarcely  seems  necessary  to  look  so  far  afield,  for 
Blake's  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  minds 
that  would  need  no  more  than  the  common  re- 
ligious stimulus  '  in  the  air '  at  the  time  to  turn 
it  to  this  practice.  Though  conscious  of  Blake's 
frequent  lapses  from  logical  rectitude,  M.  Berger 
chooses  to  ignore  these  points  which,  as  already 
stated,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
Blake's  work,  and  proceeds  to  disentangle  the 
main  thread  of  his  teaching.  His  exposition  is 
remarkably  lucid  and,  on  the  whole,  convincing. 
There  are,  however,  certain  matters  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  rapid  survey  of  M.  Berger's  general 
position,  it  may  be  well  to  notice. 

'  At  the  root  of  Blake's  system  lies  the  denial 
of  two  principles :  that  of  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  that  of  trust  in  human  reason.'  If  our 
perceptions  have  no  other  source  than  physical 

significance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  idolatrous  tribes  of  Moab 
and  Amnion.  The  same  thought  is  expressed  in  the  allusion  to  the 
period  between  the  flood  and  the  age  of  Abram,  the  deluge  represent- 
ing the  overwhelming  of  the  primal  state  of  wisdom  and  liberty 
beneath  the  waves  of  metaphysical  and  ethical  delusion  ;  from  Noah 
to  Abram  there  is  no  promise  of  regeneration.  Then  the  providential 
purpose  is  revealed ;  Abram  flees  from  the  idolatry  of  Chaldea, 
receives  the  promise  that  through  him  Canaan  shall  be  the  land  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  his  name  is  changed  to  Abraham.  Up  to  this 
point  there  is  a  coherence  of  a  kind.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the 
state  of  mind  that  could  produce  a  line  like  that  which  concludes  the 
quotation  ?  It  cannot  altogether  be  explained  as  the  slip  of  a  tired  pen 
or  of  an  over-excited  fancy,  for  it  was  not  only  written  but  afterwards 
engraved. 
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sensation,  '  whence  come  the  objects  of  faith,  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  our  hypotheses  of  an 
invisible  world  ? '  The  inference  is,  according  to 
Blake,  that  the  witness  of  the  bodily  senses  is 
incomplete.  But  it  is  open  to  a  further  charge, 
that  it  is  not  only  partial  but  also  false,  for  it 
presents  what  is  but  the  '  excrementitious  husk 
and  covering '  as  the  ultimate  reality.  Here  of 
course  the  unbiassed  intelligence,  or,  as  Blake 
would  call  him,  the  '  idiot  questioner,'  might 
wish  to  know  on  what  ground  the  phenomenal  is 
adjudged  false.  He  must  however  remain  without 
answer,  since  Blake  supplies  none  beyond  an  affirma- 
tion of  his  own  '  firm  persuasion.'  But  to  return 
to  the  epitome  of  his  opinions  on  this  point.  The 
natural  organs  of  sense  giving  none  but  partial 
and  lying  witness,  there  must  be  some  higher 
mode  of  perception  which  reveals  truth.  It 
cannot  be  reason,  for  reason  is  '  but  the  ratio — 
translated  by  M.  Berger  as  la  resultante — of  all 
we  have  already  known.'  Moreover,  'as  none  by 
travelling  over  known  lands  can  find  out  the  un- 
known, so  from  already  acquired  knowledge  Man 
could  not  acquire  more.'  Again,  in  the  series  of 
No  Natural  Religion  plates  from  which  the  first  of 
the  foregoing  quotations  is  taken,  Blake  asserts 
that  reason  '  is  not  the  same  that  it  will  be  when 
we  know  more.'  '  It  must  not  be  forgotten,'  con- 
tinues M.  Berger,  '  that  Blake  knew  more,  that 
he  had  seen  another  world,  the  laws  of  which  are 
not  those  of  our  little  minds.'  For  him,  mental 
things   alone   are  real,  and  existence  is  nothing 
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other  than  '  the  very  essence  of  the  mind  and  its 
modifications.'  This  involves  the  complete  de- 
nial of  corporeal  reality,  and  the  rejection  of  all, 
whether  in  thought,  art,  or  morality,  that  sup- 
poses the  validity  of  the  phenomenal. 


Ill 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  dealt  with  what 
M.  Berger  calls  Blake's  work  of  destruction,  the 
negative  portion  of  his  philosophy.  His  con- 
structive theory  has  already  been  dealt  with  in 
considering  the  doctrines  of  the  Poetic  Genius  and 
Imagination.  But  one  statement  made  by  M. 
Berger  in  this  connection  needs  attention.  He  is 
speaking  of  Blake's  reliance  upon  intuition,  as 
opposed  to  reason,  and  continues :  '  So  the  field  is 
open  to  all  manner  of  theories,  however  strange. 
Yet  they  can,  on  this  account,  have  no  more  than 
un  interet  de  curiosite  for  us.  .  .  .  We  can  only 
regard  them  as  a  work  of  art  admired  for  its 
beauty  or  its  ingenuity,  and  not  as  a  philosophic 
system  to  be  investigated  and  tried.'  But  surely 
there  is  a  misconception  here.  Blake  formulates 
a  philosophic  system  with  identically  the  same 
purpose  for  which  all  philosophies  and  religion 
have  been  propounded,  and  it  must  stand  the 
same  test.  If  it  have  no  more  than  a  mere 
fantastic  interest,  as  the  freakish  creation  of  an 
abnormal  intellect,  it  cannot  be  worth  serious 
consideration.      Whatever   the    channel    through 
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which  Blake's  doctrines  came  to  him,  they  must 
in  the  end  justify  themselves  at  the  bar  of  reason 
and  experience. 

But  for  the  rest  M.  Berger's  exposition  is 
wonderfully  lucid  and  convincing.  He  shows 
how  Imagination  either  interprets  the  exterior 
world  or  produces  new  creations :  from  the  first 
we  can  trace  Blake's  symbolic  philosophy,  from 
the  second  his  mythology  and  new  universe. 
The  material  world  is,  rightly  regarded,  a  con- 
geries of  symbols,  an  '  emanation '  or  '  vegetation  ' 
from  the  'soul,'  by  which  the  'soul'  is  at  once 
hidden  and  revealed.  This  conception  of  body 
as  le  parti  visible  a" esprit  implies  that  nothing 
is  insignificant.  The  fly,  the  caterpillar,  the 
lark  are  all  '  portions  of  eternity,'  and  '  a  tear 
is  an  intellectual  thing.'  The  emotional  out- 
come of  this  attitude  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
familiar  things  in  Blake. 

But  Imagination  also  reveals  worlds  beyond  the 
range  of  physical  vision,  and  these  are  described 
in  fragmentary  fashion  in  passages  scattered  up 
and  down  the  Prophetic  Books.     There  is 

'  no  centre  whence  all  life  is  derived,  no  First 
Mystery,  no  Primum  Mobile.  One  might  almost 
say  there  is  no  God.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
cover indication  of  a  supreme  power.  There  are 
indeed  beings  called  Eternals  who  seem  to  govern  the 
universe,  but  their  power,  like  that  of  the  gods  of 
classical  antiquity,  appears  to  be  very  limited.' 

M.  Berger  seems  to  us  to  state  the  case  some- 
what imperfectly.     What    he   says   applies  with 
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perfect  truth  to  the  earlier  writings,  which  have 
a  distinctly  deterministic  basis,  but  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  adequate  statement  so  far  as  the 
later  Prophetic  Books  are  concerned.  In  these, 
although  normally  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Humanity,  that  Man  is  God,  and 
God  Man,  Blake  often  writes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  as  a  matter 
of  personal  belief  he  did  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  deity,  often  addressed 
and  referred  to  as  God  and  represented  as  a 
being  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the  author  of 
man's  regeneration  and  the  source  of  Blake's 
visions.  Indeed  at  times,  and  particularly  in 
certain  later  additions  to  The  Four  Zoas,  he  comes 
astonishingly  near  to  Christian  orthodoxy.  But 
there  always  remains  the  distinguishing  feature, 
that  Blake's  vision  of  God  was  not  that  of  a 
1  God  afar  off,'  remote  from  man,  the  creator 
of  the  material  universe  and  of  the  moral  law  ; 
nor  did  he  accept  the  necessity  for  forms  and 
ceremonies  in  worship.  But  Blake's  final  view  of 
the  supreme  power  of  life  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
aphorisms  engraved  about  a  drawing  of  the 
Laocoon  group ;  these  seem  to  be  among  the 
latest  of  his  utterances  on  the  subject.  In  them 
Art  and  Christianity  are  identified.  'Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  were  all  artists.  Their  works 
were  destroyed  by  the  Seven  Angels  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  Antichrist,  Science. 
Christianity  is  Art.'  And  again,  '  Prayer  is  the 
Study    of   Art,    Praise    is  the   Practice   of   Art ; 

B 
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Fasting   &c,    all   relate    to   Art.     The   outward 
Ceremony  is  Antichrist.' 

Strangely  enough,  M.  Berger  ignores  the  whole 
interesting  question  of  Blake's  attitude  to 
Christianity.  In  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  the  first  of  the  works  that  have  come  to 
be  called  the  Prophetic  Books,  '  Bibles  or  sacred 
codes '  are  indirectly  condemned  as  being  the 
causes  of  the  delusions  of  materialism  and 
morality,  while  Milton,  because  he  followed  the 
generally  accepted  theological  view,  is  accused 
of  having  perverted  the  truth,  calling  God  the 
Devil,  and  the  Devil  God.  This  position  is  more 
familiar  in  certain  of  the  Songs  of  Experience,  such 
as  The  Chimney  Sweeper  and  The  Human  Abstract, 
as  well  as  in  such  well-known  pieces  in  the  Rossetti 
MS.  as  the  poem  To  Nobodaddy — '  obviously,' 
as  Dr.  Sampson  explains,  '  "  Nobody's  Daddy," 
antithetical  to  "  Father  of  All  "  and  Blake's  nick- 
name for  Urizen,  the  Father  of  Jealousy,'  the 
source  of  moral  and  religious  codes.  Through- 
out the  period  covered  by  the  early  prophecies, 
that  is,  from  about  1790  to  1797,  the  conventional 
concept  of  the  deity  is  identified  in  Blake's  mind 
with  the  source  of  the  twin  tyrannies  of  Priest 
and  King.  The  most  notable  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  America,  Europe,  and  The  Song  of  Los, 
where  the  characteristic  hostility  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  towards  civil  and  religious  authority 
finds  its  extreme  expression.  It  is  in  the  section 
of  The  Song  of  Los  called  Africa  that  we  find 
a   curious  criticism   of  Jesus  and   His   teaching. 
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The  theme  is  the  attempt  of  Urizen,  the  God 
of  this  world,  the  '  mistaken  Demon,'  to  bring 
into  the  fallen  mundane  state  the  wisdom  and 
joy  that  belonged  to  the  primal  state  of  man. 
To  this  end  he  establishes 

The  Churches,  Hospitals,  Castles,  Palaces 
Like  nets  and  gins  and  traps  to  catch  the  joys  of  Eternity. 

{Africa,  11.  32-3.) 

But,  since  the  essential  character  of  these  joys 
is  that  they  are  '  free  and  unconfined,'  he  fails 
in  his  purpose,  and  only  succeeds  in  obliterating 
and  erasing  the  knowledge  of  Eternity.  He  first 
seeks  to  achieve  his  purpose  through  the  '  abstract 
law '  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato.  Then, 
when  times  have  '  rolled  o'er  all  the  Sons  of 
Har,'  the  virgin  Oothoon  appears,  the  '  soul  of 
pure  delight,'  whose  virginity  does  not  consist  in 
chastity  but  in  '  gratified  desire.'  It  is  she  who 
in  the  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion  is  made 
the  mouthpiece  of  Blake's  most  outspoken  claim 
for  complete  freedom  from  every  form  of 
restraint.  To  counteract  this  new  influence 
among  men  Urizen  transmits  to  Jesus,  signi- 
ficantly called  '  a  man  of  sorrows,'  a  gospel  of 
asceticism,  beneath  the  power  of  which 

The  human  race  began  to  wither,  for  the  healthy  built 

Secluded  places,  fearing  the  joys  of  Love  ; 

And  the  diseased  only  propagated. 

So  Antamon  called  up  Leutha  from  her  valleys  of  delight, 

And  to  Mahomet  a  loose  Bible  gave. 

{Africa,  11.  25-9.) 

We  can  discover  no  other   interpretation    for 
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these  last  two  lines  but  the  somewhat  grotesque 
one  that,  fearing  lest  the  race  of  men  might 
become  extinct  under  the  ascetic  law  of  Jesus, 
Urizen  permitted  to  man,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  dasmons  Antamon  and  Leutha,  the  laxer 
moral  code  of  Mohammedanism.  Though  there 
is  no  other  passage  in  Blake  quite  comparable 
to  this,  it  is  nevertheless  in  complete  accord  with 
the  general  attitude  of  the  early  writings  towards 
Christianity.  For  example,  in  Europe  the  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era  are  identified 
with  the  duration  of  Enitharmon's  dream — the 
obscuring  of  the  higher  life  by  reason  of  man's 
obsession  by  the  '  feminine  delusions '  of  morality 
and  empiricism.     There  is 

Every  house  a  den,  every  man  bound ;  the  shadows  are  filled 
With   spectres,   and   the  windows  wove  over  with  curses  of 

iron. 
Over  the  doors  'Thou  shalt  not,'  and  over  the  chimney  'Fear' 

is  written  : 
With  bonds  of  iron  round  their  necks,  fastened  into  the  walls 

[stand] 
The  citizens  ;  in  leaden  gyves  the  inhabitants  of  suburbs 
Walk  heavy ;  soft  and  bent  are  the  bones  of  the  villagers. 

{Europe,  11.  131-7.) 

Blake's  position  at  this  time  is  therefore  clear 
enough,  but  at  some  point  between  1797  and 
1804  a  distinct  change  appears.  In  his  early 
mystical  books  he  is  uncompromisingly  antag- 
onistic to  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  striking 
points  in  the  work  of  this  period  is  the  careful 
avoidance  in  his  own  symbolism  of  any  expression 
which  has  the   least  affinity  to  the  doctrines  of 
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Christianity.1  But  later  we  find  Jesus  becomes 
the  central  figure  of  Blake's  mystical  belief,  and 
the  Incarnation,  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  ap- 
pear, interpreted  in  Blake's  own  way,  as  parts 
of  a  divine  scheme  of  regeneration.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  formal  religion  and  theology  are 
denounced  as  strongly  as  ever — the  quotations 
given  above  from  the  Laocoon  aphorisms  prove 
this — but  Blake  now  becomes  the  apostle  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  against  the  perverted  Christianity 
of  the  Churches. 

The  course  of  this  modification  in  Blake's  at- 
titude can  be  discerned  to  some  extent  in  his 
correspondence,  now  accessible  in  Mr.  Archibald 
G.  B.  Russell's  edition,  a  work  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  study  of  Blake.  But  first  it  would 
be  well  to  recall  that  in  the  early  Prophetic  Books 
there  is  no  reference  of  any  kind  to  a  providential 
purpose  in  time.  The  '  Eternals '  appear  to  be 
without  foreknowledge,  as  would  seem  to  be 
implied  in  the  description  of  their  terror  and 
ultimate  flight  when  the  '  first  female  form ' 
and    the   birth   of  Ore   mark  the   beginnings   of 

1  One  and  apparently  the  sole  exception  to  this  statement  may 
be  mentioned.  Writing  to  George  Cumberland  from  Lambeth, 
December  23,  1796,  Blake  says  :  'Go  on  !  Go  on  !  Such  works  as 
yours  Nature  and  Providence,  the  eternal  parents,  demand  from 
their  children.  How  few  produce  them  in  such  perfection  !  How 
Nature  smiles  on  them ;  how  Providence  rewards  them  ! '  The 
meaning  of  Nature  and  Providence  as  the  '  eternal  parents '  is  quite 
obscure;  nothing  written  by  Blake  between  1793  and  1797  is  at  all 
comparable.  It  is  just  possible,  and  the  vagueness  of  his  phraseology 
may  be  taken  as  supporting  the  view,  that  he  wrote  in  this  vein  out 
of  complaisance  to  his  correspondent ;  his  letters  to  Hayley  show 
signs  of  a  similar  tendency. 
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sex  and  generation  {Book  of  Urizen,  chaps,  v-vi). 
Everything  appears  to  happen  fortuitously,  and 
there  is  no  ordered  progress  in  events  to  a 
predetermined  end.  But  about  the  time  of 
Blake's  visit  to  Felpham  his  whole  attitude  on 
this  point  underwent  a  vital  change.  He  himself 
marks  his  sense  of  the  critical  nature  of  this 
period  by  frequently  referring  to  it,  in  his  letters 
to  Butts  and  in  his  later  Prophetic  Books,  as  his 
'  three  years'  slumber  upon  the  banks  of  ocean,' 
wherein  visions  came  to  him  such  as  he  describes 
in  Milton,  and  he  conversed  with  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton,  '  all 
majestic  shadows,  grey  but  luminous,  and  superior 
to  the  common  height  of  men.'  The  first  definite 
allusion  to  the  change,  in  a  letter  to  Butts  dated 
January  10,  1802,  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  when  the  struggle  had  been  carried 
through  to  its  conclusion.  In  language  that 
recalls  that  of  contemporary  Methodism,  Blake 
speaks  of  himself  as  '  a  soldier  of  Christ,'  main- 
taining the  interests  of  '  true  religion  and  science  ' 
against  Satan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  (22nd  November)  he  writes  again  to  his 
patron  : 

And  now  let  me  finish  with  assuring  you  that, 
though  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  I  am  so  no  longer. 
I  am  again  emerged  into  the  light  of  day  ;  I  still  and 
shall  to  eternity  embrace  Christianity  and  adore  Him 
who  is  the  express  image  of  God  ;  but  I  have  travelled 
through  perils  and  darkness  not  unlike  a  champion. 
I    have    conquered,    and    shall    go    on    conquering. 
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Nothing  can  withstand  the  fury  of  my  course  among 
the  stars  of  God  and  in  the  abysses  of  the  accuser. 
My  enthusiasm  is  still  what  it  was,  only  enlarged 
and  confirmed. 

A  similar  revelation  came  to  Blake  at  the 
same  time  in  the  matter  of  his  art,  which  may 
perhaps  justify  a  moment's  digression. 

1  One  thing  of  real  consequence ' — the  letter  is  once 
more  to  Butts — '  I  have  accomplished  by  coming  into 
the  country,  which  is  to  me  consolation  enough : 
namely,  I  have  recollected  all  my  scattered  thoughts 
on  art  and  resumed  my  primitive  and  original  ways 
of  execution  in  both  painting  and  engraving,  which 
in  the  confusion  of  London  I  had  very  much  lost  and 
obliterated  from  my  mind'  (January  10,  1802). 

But  the  full  light  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
to  him  until  after  his  visit  to  the  Truchsessian 
Gallery  in  1804,  concerning  which  he  writes  to 
Hayley  from  London  : 

1  For  now  O  Glory  and  O  Delight !  I  have  entirely 
reduced  that  spectrous  fiend  to  his  station,  whose 
annoyance  has  been  the  ruin  of  my  labours  for  the  last 
passed  twenty  years  of  my  life.  I  was  a  slave  bound 
in  a  mill  among  beasts  and  devils.  These  beasts  and 
devils  are  now,  together  with  myself,  become  children 
of  light  and  liberty,  and  my  feet  and  my  wife's  feet 
are  free  from  fetters.  O  lovely  Felpham,  parent  of 
immortal  friendship,  to  thee  I  am  eternally  indebted 
for  my  three  years'  rest  from  perturbation  and  the 
strength  I  now  enjoy.  Suddenly  on  the  day  after 
visiting  the  Truchsessian  Gallery  of  pictures  I  was 
again  enlightened  with  the  light,  with  the  light  I 
enjoyed    in    my   youth,   and   which    has   for   exactly 
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twenty  years  been  closed  from  me  as  by  a  door  and 
by  window  shutters.  Consequently  I  can  with  con- 
fidence promise  you  ocular  demonstration  of  my  altered 
state  on  the  plates  I  am  now  engraving  after  Romney, 
whose  spiritual  aid  has  not  a  little  conduced  to  my 
restoration  to  the  light  of  art.' 

It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  how  far 
this  change  can  be  detected  in  Blake's  design 
or  execution,  Mr.  Russell  affirming  that  '  there 
is  about  this  date  a  distinct  return  to  those 
principles  of  technique  which  are  latent  in  his 
youthful  pieces,'  that  is  to  say,  to  '  uniformity 
of  colour  and  long  continuation  of  line ' ;  while 
Mr.  de  Selincourt  can  find  little  in  Blake's 
existing  works  to  support  such  a  contention. 


IV 

But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter 
as  it  relates  to  Blake's  theory  and  practice  of  art, 
it  is  indisputable  that  this  period  in  his  career 
coincides  with  a  notable  change  in  his  attitude 
towards  intellectual  and  moral  questions,  a  change 
that  is  reflected  very  clearly  in  his  symbolism. 
In  what  may  for  the  sake  of  brevity  be  called  the 
Lambeth  books,  that  is,  all  the  Prophetic  Books 
written  between  1790  and  1797,  we  see  Blake 
building  up  a  mythology,  the  principal  subject  of 
which  is  the  fall  into  a  state  of  discord  and 
mutual  distrust  of  a  number  of  supernatural 
beings  such  as  Urizen,  Los  or  Urthona,  Luvah, 
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and  Tharmas.  Their  spiritual  decline  is  repre- 
sented as  the  cause  of  the  delusion  of  mundane 
existence,  with  its  difficulties  and  suffering.  But 
there  is  little  in  the  system  that  comes  near  to  the 
life  of  the  individual.  The  daemons  mentioned 
above  do  indeed  appear  to  have  a  certain  vague 
psychological  content,  Urizen  being  associated 
with  the  reason,  Luvah  with  the  emotions,  and  so 
on.  But  even  so  they  are  regarded  as  universal ; 
Blake  seems  to  consider  them  as  cosmic  forces, 
which  in  their  interaction  affect  mundane  life  as  a 
whole.  Hence  in  reading  these  earlier  books  one 
feels  that  Blake  is  elaborating  an  intricate  body 
of  myth,  wherein  the  interest  in  the  dramatic 
development  of  the  story  seems  increasingly  to 
obscure  its  original  connection  with  the  life  of 
man.  There  must  be  added  to  this  the  fact  that 
at  this  period  Blake's  purpose  is  chiefly  to  criticise 
the  fallacies  of  empiricism  and  restrictive  morality, 
and  particularly  their  manifestations  in  the  forms 
of  civil  and  religious  authority.  His  position  is  one 
of  complete  anarchy ;  he  stipulates  nothing  but 
the  complete  destruction  of  all  law.  This  attitude 
finds  its  ultimate  expression  in  the  earlier-written 
portion  of  The  Four  Zoas,  or,  as  it  was  first  called, 
Vala.  Then  came  the  spiritual  revelation  already 
noticed.  One  of  the  first  results  of  it  was  that 
Blake  tried  to  modify  his  earlier  mythology 
and  adapt  it  to  the  expression  of  his  altered 
opinions.  The  daemons,  Urizen  and  the  rest, 
were  to  be  related  more  closely  to  the  individual, 
becoming  the  '  Four  Mighty  Ones '  in  every  man ; 
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and  their  conflict,  while  still  regarded  to  some 
extent  as  cosmic,  is  increasingly  associated  with 
the  spiritual  experience  of  the  individual.  As  a 
part  of  this  development  we  have  the  introduction 
of  the  famous  symbols,  Spectre  *  and  Emanation, 
the  former  '  the  reasoning  power  in  every  man,' 
the  latter  representing  both  his  visionary  capacity 
and  the  vision  itself.  Yet  again,  the  necessitarian 
standpoint  of  the  Lambeth  books  gives  place  to  a 
vivid  belief  in  the  presence  of  a  regenerative  pur- 
pose in  mortal  life.  Now  for  the  first  time  there 
is  a  definite  body  of  symbols  whereby  Blake  teaches 
the  union  of  the  individuals  into  the  One;  there  had 
indeed  been  something  of  the  kind  vaguely  sug- 
gested in  the  No  Natural  Religion  plates,  where 
Blake  teaches  that  the  Poetic  Genius  in  the 
universe  and  in  the  individual  are  identical ;  but 
there  is  no  discernible  reference  to  this  principle 
in  the  mystical  books  of  the  Lambeth  period. 

It  is  the  chief  interest  of  The  Four  Zoas  MS. 
that  it  enables  us  to  trace  this  development. 
As  it  was  first  written,  it  was  hardly  more  than 
an  extension  of  the  myths  of  the  preceding 
Prophecies.  Then  at  some  subsequent  time  Blake 
took  it  up,  and  by  adding  or  deleting  passages 
sought  to  make  it  conformable  to  his  modified 
opinions.  But  when,  in  addition  to  smaller  but 
still  considerable  changes,  he  had  to  a  large  ex- 
tent recast  Nights  i  and  u,  rewritten  Nights  vn 
and   vni,  and    added    some    ninety  lines   to   the 

1  The  term  Spectre  is  indeed  used  earlier,  but  in  a  purely  descriptive 
sense  ;  cp.  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Europe. 
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beginning  of  Night  ix,  the  poem  had  been 
reduced  to  hopeless  confusion.  The  original 
framework  of  the  older  symbolism  was  too  firmly 
built  into  the  substance  of  the  book  to  admit  the 
substitution  of  a  new  system  without  bringing 
down  the  whole  fabric.  The  two  bodies  of 
doctrine,  though  they  possessed  certain  common 
elements,  were  irreconcilable  on  essential  points, 
and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  we  shall  probably  find 
the  reason  why  the  poem  was  never  engraved.  In 
the  next  work,  Milton,  the  old  mythology  has 
largely  disappeared,  though  here  too  Blake  would 
seem  to  have  recast  the  poem  to  some  indefinable 
extent.  For  there  are  indications  that  in  its  earlier 
form  it  contained  an  account  of  Milton's  conflict 
with  Urizen,  of  which  what  now  remains  is  but  a 
fragment,  and  that  Ore,  who  scarcely  appears 
but  in  scattered  and  wholly  incomprehensible 
references,  originally  bulked  large  in  the  myth. 
The  first  of  these  episodes  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  purpose  in  Milton's  descent  of 
correcting  the  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen  in 
Paradise  Lost,  when  he  represented  Heaven  as  a 
1  circle  turning  '  and  God  as  '  a  tyrant  crowned.' 
These  fallacies  are  embodied  in  Urizen,  with  whom 
the  descended  Milton  must  therefore  wrestle,  and 
whom  he  must  re-create  (cp.  Milton,  pp.  14-17). 
So,  in  the  passages  referring  to  Ore,  there  are 
indications  that  the  myth  originally  told  of 
Milton's  coming  to  free  him  from  the  '  Chain  of 
Jealousy'  (cp.  Milton,  p.  18,  11.  59-60),  Ihat  is, 
from  the  restrictive  influences  of  mundane  life. 
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Thus  Ore  is  no  longer  the  symbol  of  triumphant 
revolt,  of  physical  energy  annhilating  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  law,  but  seems  to  represent  the 
enslaved  spirit  of  man,  whose  emancipation  is  to 
come,  not  through  rebellion,  but  by  an  influx  of 
spirituality  represented  by  Milton.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  in  the  denouement  of  the 
poem  as  it  now  stands  there  is  no  reference  to 
this  freeing  of  Ore.  In  this  connection  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  number  of 
books  in  the  poem,  generally  read  from  the  title 
page  as  two,  was  not  originally  twelve.  The 
indications  of  a  complete  revision,  which  have 
been  briefly  noted,  may  support  the  theory  that 
in  its  earlier  form  Milton  was  of  much  greater 
length,  and  that  the  pages  reprinted  by  Mr.  Ellis 
in  the  Chatto  &  Windus  edition  of  Blake  as 
extra  pages  may  be  remains  of  this  earlier 
version.  But  the  point  that  concerns  us  at  present 
is  that,  even  in  Milton^  it  is  possible  to  discover 
traces  of  that  development  in  Blake  which  led 
him  gradually  to  discard  his  earlier  symbolism. 
In  his  last  long  poem  Jerusalem^  Ore,  Urizen, 
Tharmas,  and  Urthona,  who  loomed  so  large  in 
the  earlier  form  of  The  Four  Zoas,  scarcely  appear. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Blake's 
teaching,  his  doctrine  of  regeneration,  also 
illustrates  more  fully  than  anything  else  the 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  points 
of  view.  In  the  Lambeth  books  Blake  writes  in 
the  revolutionary  vein.  Salvation  is  to  come  with 
the  mere  will  to  be  free,  when  the  spirit  of  native 
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passion  and  desire  rises  and  casts  off  the  fetters  of 
law  and  custom.  The  symbolic  statement  of  this 
is  the  myth  of  Ore,  the  arch-rebel,  best  defined  in 
the  terms  of  his  contrary,  the  moral  law,  as  the 

Blasphemous  Demon,  Antichrist,  hater  of  Dignities, 
Lover  of  wild  rebellion,  and  transgressor  of  God's  Law. 

(America,  11.  56-7.) 

One  can  almost  hear  in  these  lines  an  echo  of 
the  condemnation  which  the  upholders  of  '  High 
Church  of  England  and  monarchical  principles ' 
passed  upon  Paine,  Holcroft,  and  the  other  '  Sons 
of  Liberty'  whom  Blake  met  at  the  house  of 
Johnson  the  publisher.  At  this  time  Blake  was 
wholly  at  one  with  them  in  their  antagonism  to 
the  authority  of  priest  and  king.  Hence  he  hails 
the  rising  of  the  American  colonists  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  tyranny  and  the  dawn  of 
liberty.  It  has  already  been  said  that  Blake's 
ideal  was  anarchy  ;  he  went  no  further  towards 
defining  his  vision  of  a  regenerated  society  than  to 
affirm  that  it  would  admit  of  no  restriction  upon 
the  will.  The  hope  of  emancipation  through 
revolt,  which  is  expressed  in  America,  reappears 
in  Europe  and  The  Song  of  Los,  which  look  for- 
ward to  the  French  Revolution  to  set  man  free. 
In  the  more  definitely  mythical  Prophecies,  The 
Book  of  Urizen  with  its  complements  the  books 
of  Los  and  Ahania,  Blake's  position  is  less  clear, 
possibly  because  The  Book  of  Urizen  was  never 
completed.  Ore  is  born,  and  his  quickening 
influence  makes  itself  felt  in  nature  ;  but  it  is  not 
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told  whether  in  the  end  he  is  to  break  free  from 
the  chains  of  physical  restraint  that  keep  him 
down  to  earth :  the  spirit  of  energy  and  desire  is 
left  bound  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great 
power  of  law.  A  similar  difficulty  arises  in  con- 
nection with  The  Four  Zoas,  which,  as  shown 
above,  is  in  its  earlier  form  merely  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  Urizen  myth.  It  does,  however,  seem 
possible  to  detect  signs  of  an  interesting  develop- 
ment in  the  conception  of  Ore.  There  is  no 
longer  that  definite  identification  with  the  spirit  of 
revolt  that  filled  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  symbol  still  images  man's  desire  to 
be  free,  but  at  this  point  more  stress  is  laid  upon 
his  subjection  to  the  limitations  of  corporeal 
existence.  The  presence  of  this  element  of  pas- 
sion and  desire  can  at  first  exercise  something  of 
its  former  quickening  influence  upon  the  dead 
world  in  which  it  lies  bound,  but  ultimately  it  is 
so  far  subdued  to  its  environment  as  to  become,- 
in  some  quite  obscure  manner,  perverted  to  the 
service  of  what  it  hates.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
six  thousand  years  of  time  the  full  force  of  native 
energy  in  man  reasserts  itself,  and  in  the  flames  of 
its  vehement  desire  annihilates  the  whole  body  of 
mundane  error.  Then  follows  the  harvest  and 
vintage  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whereby  man 
again  becomes  one  with  the  eternal  form  of  life. 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  in  all  this  is  the 
complete  absence  of  a  controlling  power  behind 
the  series  of  events  that  culminate,  apparently 
quite   fortuitously,   in    a    sudden   achievement  of 
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emancipation.  At  one  time  this  moment  is  identi- 
fied with  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonists,  but 
in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  and  in  The 
Four  Zoas  it  is  postponed  till  the  end  of  time. 


But  later,  when  Blake  comes  to  posit  a  bene- 
ficent providence,  ordaining  man's  salvation  from 
the  beginning,  he  introduces  into  his  symbolic 
system  a  variety  of  means  to  regeneration,  the 
most  notable  of  which,  the  Incarnation  and  Cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  and  the  labours  of  Los  and 
Enitharmon,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  discuss 
here.  M.  Berger,  speaking  of  Blake's  use  of 
Christian  symbolism,  states  that  it  shows  no  trace 
of  the  doctrine  of  expiatory  sacrifice.  But  as 
instanced  in  the  quotation  given  above  from  the 
poem  To  Tirzah,  there  are  certain  undeniable 
cases  where  it  is  expressed  in  passages  that  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Methodist  movement  was  not 
without  its  influence  on  Blake.  His  constant  use 
of  the  expressions  '  the  Lamb  of  God  '  and  '  the 
Divine  Lamb '  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  apart 
from  their  association  with  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  which  appears  even  more  prominently  in 
a  passage  in  Mi/ton  (p.  20,  1.  55)  where  Blake 
speaks  of  the  great  fallacy  of  denying  '  the  value 
of  the  Saviour's  blood.'  It  may  not  be  without 
significance  that  this  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  reference  to  Whitefield  and  Wesley  as  the  two 
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Witnesses  who  are  slain  by  the  Churches,  the 
forces  of  mundane  error. 

M.  Berger  interprets  Blake's  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Crucifixion  by  saying  that 

'  Christ  becomes  man  and  substantial  in  order  to  sym- 
bolise in  His  body  the  unity  of  the  divine  humanity  that 
men  might  always  have  knowledge  thereof;  and  in  that 
symbolic  body,  representing  the  bodies  of  all  men,  He 
comes  to  break  the  law  of  generation  and  the  law  of 
death.  The  first  of  these  purposes  is  fulfilled  in  the 
virgin  birth,  the  second  in  the  resurrection.' 

It  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  one  would 
imagine,  to  establish  the  first  part  of  this  inter- 
pretation. The  Incarnation  has  several  meanings 
in  Blake,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  never  quite 
that  which  M.  Berger  here  attributes  to  it.  It 
often  represents  the  influx  into  mundane  life  of  a 
spiritual  revelation  which  ultimately  leads  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  delusions  of  mortality,  its  false 
metaphysic,  ethic,  and  art.  For  error  has  but  to 
be  revealed  to  be  rejected  for  ever :  in  Blake's 
words,  '  it  is  burnt  up  the  moment  men  cease  to 
behold  it.'  The  spirit  of  Jesus  entering  into  this 
world  reveals  the  falsity  of  its  trust  in  sense-per- 
ception and  '  rational  demonstrations,'  and  the 
cruelty  of  its  moral  codes.  These  constitute  the 
'  Satanic  Body  of  Death '  which  divine  inspiration 
shows  to  be  mere  illusion  ;  and  this  revelation  of 
their  falsity  is  one  of  Blake's  symbolic  interpreta- 
tions of  the  historic  fact  of  the  Crucifixion.  But 
what  the  visionary  casts  off  from  his  spirit,  those 
who  follow  the  things  of  this  world,  the  Churches, 
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worship  as  the  only  truth  ;  they  adore  the  Body  of 
Death.     So  Blake  writes  of  Jesus  : 

He  scourged  the  Merchant  Canaanite 

From  out  the  temple  of  his  Mind, 

And  in  his  Body  tight  did  bind 

Satan  and  all  his  Hellish  Crew  ; 

And  thus  with  wrath  he  did  subdue 

The  Serpent  Bulk  of  Nature's  Dross, 

Till  he  had  nail'd  it  to  the  Cross. 

He  took  on  Sin  in  the  Virgin's  Womb 

And  put  it  off  on  the  Cross  and  Tomb, 

To  be  worshipped  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

{The  Everlasting  Gospel,  f3,  11.  48-57.) 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  this  quotation,  as  in 
much  of  the  vigorous  work  from  which  it  comes, 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  possessing  an 
exemplary  value.  So  in  other  places,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  blank-verse  passage  in  Jerusalem 
(p.  77),  too  long  for  quotation  here,  the  Incarna- 
tion is  referred  to  as  a  definite  historical  event. 
Then  again,  there  are  rarer  special  interpretations, 
such  as  that  on  p.  61  of  Jerusalem,  where  a  differ- 
ence of  stress  emphasizes,  not  so  much  the  fact  of 
Jesus'  birth,  as  the  opportunity  which  His  concep- 
tion gives  to  Joseph  for  the  exercise  of  the  mystical 
obligation  of  forgiveness  towards  Mary.  This 
necessarily  brief  notice  of  a  portion  of  the  meaning 
which  Blake  puts  into  this  one  symbol  demon- 
strates the  difficulty  of  evolving  hard  and  fast 
definitions  of  his  terms,  and  also  illustrates  how 
the  very  versatility  of  his  imaginative  powers  led 
him  to  use  the  same  episode  for  many  purposes, 
without  regard  to  their  mutual  consistency. 

But  before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  of 
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interest  to  consider  a  somewhat  difficult  point  of 
symbolism  arising  out  of  it.  In  added  passages  in 
The  Four  Zoas,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Books,  Blake  speaks  of  Jesus  as  coming 
'  clothed  in  Luvah's  Robes  of  Blood '  to  redeem 
man.  Luvah,  Prince  of  Love,  is,  it  has  already 
been  said,  associated  with  the  emotions;  this 
partially  explains  his  identification  with  Ore.  It 
is  true,  as  M.  Berger  states,  that  there  is  an 
opposition  between  Urizen  and  Luvah,  that  is, 
between  Reason  and  Passion.  But  Blake  also 
conceives  them  as  united  in  opposition  to  vision  : 
'  Affection  or  Love  becomes  a  State  (that  is,  a 
form  of  error  that  must  be  destroyed)  when 
separated  from  Imagination.'  Moreover,  Blake 
speaks  of  the  union  of  reason  and  unregenerate 
love  as  Hermaphroditic,  a  descriptive  term  de- 
noting the  sterility  of  a  world  wherein  '  Rational 
Philosophy  and  Mathematic  Demonstration  is 
divided  in  the  intoxications  of  pleasure  and 
affection  '  {Jerusalem^.  58, 11. 13-14).  But  for  our 
present  purpose  the  important  point  is  that  in  the 
myth,  when  Luvah  turns  from  Love  to  Hate,  that 
is,  when  the  affections  of  man  are  perverted  from 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  to  '  mortal  and  perishing 
delights,'  Jesus  puts  on  Luvah's  Robes  of  Blood 
'  lest  the  state  called  Luvah  should  cease '  {Four 
Zoas,  ii.  1.  255)  :  in  other  words,  He  assumes  the 
place  of  Luvah  in  mundane  life  that  Love  may 
continue  in  it.  The  common  Blakean  association 
of  '  blood '  with  corporeal  existence  is  a  further 
justification  for  regarding  the  whole  expression  as 
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but  another  statement  of  the  mystical  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  as  the  visionary  ideal  of  perfect 
love  made  manifest  in  mortality. 

But  M.  Berger  suggests  quite  a  different  inter- 
pretation : 

Throughout  the  myth  he  [Luvah]  seems  to  be  purely 
the  man  of  sorrows,  as  if  love  were  destined  perpetu- 
ally to  bear  affliction.  His  two  outstanding  incarnations 
are  the  god-martyrs,  Christ  and  Ore.  As  Christ, 
Luvah  has  a  sublime  role.  .  .  .  Christ,  says  Blake, 
clothes  Himself  in  Luvah's  robes  of  blood,  that  is  to 
say,  in  His  living  body.  He  comes  to  teach  love  to 
men,  opposing  it  to  the  inflexible  laws  of  the  Old 
Testament,  given  by  Urizen-Jehovah.  So  the  state 
called  Luvah  never  dies  among  men :  there  always 
remains  a  little  love  even  after  the  triumph  of  the  laws 
of  egoism  and  authority.  That  is  why,  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  the  eternals  buried  Him  in  Luvah's 
sepulchre,  while  on  earth  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  await  the  final  resur- 
rection and  the  great  trial. 

The  interpretation  of  symbolism  can  rarely  be 
definitive,  and  the  present  episode  may  be  read  in 
many  ways,  all  different  and  quite  possibly  all 
wrong.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  M. 
Berger's  statement  tends  to  overlook  the  fact  of 
Luvah's  change  from  love  to  hate,  and  seems  to 
us  to  be  based  mainly  upon  an  imperfect  reading 
of  The  Four  Zoas  (viii.  1.  319  foil.). 
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VI 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  development  of 
that  part  of  Blake's  doctrine  which  deals  with  the 
regenerative  purpose  of  life,  the  central  symbols 
of  which  are  Los  and  Enitharmon,  Time  and 
Space.  In  the  Lambeth  books  the  symbolic 
significance  of  Los  is  equivocal.  Urizen,  one  of 
the  Eternals,  separates  himself  from  the  rest : 
this  was  the  Fall,  the  inception  of  a  mode  of 
being,  other  than  that  of  Eternity,  and  afterwards 
to  become  the  source  of  the  delusions  of  physi- 
cal reality  and  moral  law  in  a  world  of  death. 
M.  Berger's  statement  of  this  most  difficult  part 
of  Blake's  system  is  an  extremely  skilful  piece  of 
interpretation,  though  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  as 
shown  above,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Lambeth 
books  which  justifies  our  speaking  of  the  existence 
of  a  unity  of  spiritual  beings  in  the  world  of 
eternity.  Indeed  he  himself  in  another  place 
gives  a  most  exact  account  of  the  case  when  he 
says  that  Blake's  universe  '  has  no  centre  from 
which  all  life  proceeds,  no  First  Mystery,  no 
Primum  Mobile.  One  can  almost  say  [rather, 
one  can  safely  say]  there  is  no  God.'  But 
with  this  exception,  the  following  exposition  is 
excellent : 

The  birth  of  Urizen  marks  a  definite  moment  in 
eternity.  There  is  now  a  date,  a  commencement  of 
something.  And  as  in  the  Bible  the  first  great  act  of 
creation  marks  the  first  day,  so  the  separation  of  the 
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first  personality  [i.e.  Urizen]  from  the  All  marks  the 
beginning  of  Time.  Time  is  come  into  being  by  the 
fact  of  the  birth  of  a  particular  will.  His  name  is 
Los. 

Every  development  in  the  fallen  nature  of 
Urizen  is  then  bound  by  Los  in  the  chains  of 
days  and  years,  each  change  marking  a  period  in 
time,  though  there  is  nothing  that  definitely 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  guiding  power  con- 
trolling or  directing  his  labours.  Momentary 
horror  or  pity  appear  as  the  only  impulses  behind 
his  activity.  The  sole  fact  that  can  be  in  any  way 
regarded  as  possibly  implying  the  existence  of  a 
supernatural  purpose  for  man's  regeneration  is 
the  birth  of  Ore,  the  child  of  Los  and  Enitharmon, 
the  arch-rebel  already  described.  But  here  again 
we  meet  the  difficulty  that  it  is  Los  himself  who 
binds  his  son  in  the  '  Chain  of  Jealousy,'  the 
restrictive  conditions  of  temporal  existence.  In 
the  earlier  version  of  The  Four  Zoas  the  general 
trend  of  the  myth  is  the  same,  and  emphasizes  in 
the  same  way  the  essentially  repressive  nature  of 
mundane  life.  But  a  change  appears  in  the  later- 
written  Nights  vn  and  viii.  Here  Los  and  Eni- 
tharmon are  shown  as  turning  to  repentance,  and 
become  subject  to  the  divine  purpose  of  regenera- 
tion. To  this  end  they  '  fabricate '  for  the 
Spectres,  the  fallen  spirits  described  as  wandering 
disconsolate  in  Chaos,  '  Sweet  Forms,'  which 
would  seem  to  be  either  the  faculty  of  spiritual 
perception  or  else  the  actual  content  of  imagina- 
tive vision.     Blake  also  speaks  of  indefiniteness  as 
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the  characteristic  of  the  fallen  or  '  spectrous ' 
state,  so  that  the  endowment  of  man  with  definite 
form  would  seem  yet  another  indication  of  the 
regenerative  purpose  of  this  act.  So  provided, 
the  Spectres  pass  into  the  world  of  Time  and 
Space,  controlled  by  Los  and  Enitharmon  to 
man's  redemption,  but  also  subject  to  the  spiritu- 
ally perversive  influence  of  the  daemonic  powers 
of  rationalism  and  morality.  The  soul  of  man 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  battle-ground  of  these 
conflicting  forces  ;  or,  as  Blake  puts  it,  he  passes 
through  the  states  of  Death  and  Judgment,  to 
explore  and  cast  out  all  that  is  of  error,  and 
finally  to  awake  into  communion  with  the  '  real 
and  eternal  world  '  of  Imagination.  Arising  out 
of  this  conception  of  the  purpose  of  life,  we  have 
a  large  body  of  symbols,  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  make  clear  the  immanence 
of  a  divine  purpose  for  man's  salvation.  Among 
the  most  familiar  are  the  Daughters  of  Beulah, 
the  vehicles  of  inspiration,  who  are  sometimes 
described  as  giving  mediate  perceptions  of  eternal 
truth,  in  forms  suited  to  the  weakness  of  the 
individual :  they  are  also  the  Muses  of  Blake's 
mythology.  Scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
them  in  their  ultimate  significance  are  the  Sons  of 
Eden,  and  the  Children  of  Los,  and  the  Eternals 
generally,  and  notably  those  who,  apparent  on 
earth  as  the  cathedral  cities  of  England  and 
Wales,  are  called  the  'Friends  of  Albion.'  It 
might  almost  seem  that  in  this  choice  of  symbol 
we  have  yet  another  indication  of  that  change  of 
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attitude  towards  Christianity  to  which  we  adverted 
above. 

From  this  necessarily  hurried  survey  it  yet 
appears  that  Blake's  attitude  towards  the  physical 
underwent  considerable  modification.  In  the 
Lambeth  books  it  is  wholly  evil,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  man's  decline  from  his  primal  state  of 
wisdom  and  innocence.  But  in  the  later  works, 
while  still  maintaining  his  original  position  so  far 
as  to  insist  on  the  falsity  of  the  phenomenal 
per  se,  he  comes  to  regard  it  as  a  means  to  salva- 
tion. In  his  own  words  '  that  which  was  meant 
for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [Blake's  symbol 
for  the  supreme  spiritual  state]  is  become  her 
covering  till  the  time  of  the  end,'  the  '  Place  of 
Redemption  and  of  awakening  again  to  Eternity.' 
The  two  points  of  view  can  be  reconciled  by  refer- 
ence toBlake's  single  and  twofold  vision, the  former 
indicating  the  mere  sense-perception  which  stops 
at  '  the  excrementitious  husk  and  covering '  of  a 
delusive  physical  reality,  the  second  describing 
that  form  of  spiritual  intuition  which  sees  the 
phenomenal  merely  as  a  symbol  of  the  real  and 
eternal  form.  This  is  Blake's  normal  attitude, 
though  he  occasionally  varies  it  somewhat,  as  in 
Milton  (p.  28, 11.  51-4),  when  Los  and  Enitharmon 
are  said  to  create  visions  of  eternal  truth  ;  which 
are,  however,  perverted  in  their  passage  by  Rahab 
and  Tirzah,  the  spirits  who  '  in  every  bosom ' 
control  our  '  vegetative,'  that  is,  corporeal,  powers. 

There  is  very  little  that  can  be  added  or 
objected   to  in   M.   Berger's   comprehensive   and 
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lucid  exposition  of  Blake's  development  in  re- 
lation to  his  ethic.  It  will  therefore  suffice  to 
conclude  this  brief  sketch  with  a  glance  at  the 
main  points.  In  the  early  books,  as  already 
shown,  Blake's  position  is  purely  anarchical.  He 
absolutely  denies  the  validity  of  the  moral  law, 
and  insists  upon  the  purity  of  human  instincts  and 
desires.  To  submit  to  external  restraint  is  to  be 
weak,  and  weakness  implies  spiritual  corruption, 
where  the  inhibited  impulses  stagnate  and  breed 
'  diseases  of  the  soul,'  the  pharisaical  virtues  of  the 
natural  world.  '  Bibles  and  sacred  codes,'  the 
authority  of  priest  and  king,  all  forms  of  social 
convention,  are  so  many  outrages  committed 
against  the  infinite  and  eternal  spirit  of  man,  and 
militate  against  the  wisdom  and  joy  of  life.  So 
too,  with  the  exception  of  certain  passages  in 
The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  wherein  Blake 
seems  to  justify  asceticism  on  certain  grounds,  he 
nowhere  in  the  Lambeth  books  contemplates  the 
necessity  of  conflict  with  sources  of  error  that  lie 
within  the  individual.  The  error  is  regarded  as 
something  entirely  external  to  man ;  the  idea  of 
spiritual  discipline  is  repugnant  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  belief.  But  in  the  later  writings  he 
preaches  the  necessity  for  continual  watchfulness 
and  conflict  against  an  inward  source  of  error, 
the  Spectre  or  Selfhood,  the  '  insane  and  brutish ' 
element  in  every  man  that  wars  against  the  '  real 
and  immortal  self,'  that  of  itself  constantly  seeks 
and  tends  to  the  mystical  ideal  of  love  and  liberty. 
This  doctrine  is  illustrated  from  Blake's  own  ex- 
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perience  in  the  letters  already  quoted,  where  he 
describes  his  spiritual  tribulations  in  matters  re- 
lating to  religion  and  art ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
main  themes  of  Milton  and  Jerusalem.  The 
annihilation  of  the  Selfhood  implies  the  rejection 
of  the  errors  of  moral  judgment  and  of  empiri- 
cism ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  man  enters 
into  the  full  life  of  the  spirit,  the  World  of 
Imagination,  becoming  one  with  the  Divine 
Humanity,  who  is  Jesus.  This  ideal  state  is  no 
longer  the  mere  negation  of  law,  but  the  exalta- 
tion of  love  to  a  point  that  transcends  the  limits 
of  any  scheme  of  morality.  Man  lives  by  con- 
tinual forgiveness ;  his  life  is  Brotherhood  and 
Love.  It  is  when  he  utters  this  doctrine,  that 
Blake's  transparent  fervour  and  sincerity  quickens 
even  the  dull  matter  of  his  symbolism  :  it  is  by 
this  alone  that  Milton  and  Jerusalem  can  be 
considered  likely  to  live  independently  of  their 
beauty  as  examples  of  illuminated  printing. 
When  he  turns  to  speak  of  this,  he  comes 
nearest  to  freeing  himself  from  the  delusion  that 
his  revelations  require  to  be  recorded  in  a  language 
of  their  own.  So  he  can  write,  describing  the 
awakening  of  man  or  Albion  into  the  presence  of 
Jesus  : 

Fear  not,  Albion  !  unless  I  die  thou  canst  not  live. 
But  if  I  die  I  shall  rise  again  and  thou  with  me  : 
This  is    Friendship   and   Brotherhood  :    without   it    Man    Is 
Not.'  .  .  . 

Albion  reply'd,  'Cannot  Man  exist  without  mysterious 
Offering  of  Self  for  Another  ?     Is  this  Friendship  and  Brother- 
hood? 
I  see  thee  in  the  likeness  and  similitude  of  Los  my  Friend.' 
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Jesus  said,  '  Would'st  thou  love  one  who  never  died 
For  thee,  or  ever  die  for  one  who  had  not  died  for  thee  ? 
And  if  God  dieth  not  for  Man  and  giveth  not  Himself 
Eternally  for  Man,  Man  could  not  exist,  for  Man  is  Love 
As  God  is  Love :  every  kindness  to  another  is  a  little  Death 
In  the  Divine  Image,  nor  can  Man  exist  but  by  Brotherhood.' 

{Jerusalem,  p.  96, 11.  14  foil.) 

John  P.  R.  Wallis. 


THE   TREATMENT   OF   NATURE 
IN   CRABBE 

Although  Crabbe  shared  with  Wordsworth,  in 
less  degree,  the  task  of  reviving  the  more  human 
and  emotional  elements  in  English  poetry,  yet  his 
treatment  of  Nature  in  her  various  aspects  shows 
little  or  no  indebtedness  to  the  greater  poet ; 
while  of  the  even  intenser  Nature-worship  of 
Shelley  there  are  no  signs.  He  worked  outside 
the  general  course  of  poetic  development  in  the 
late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
this  aloofness  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  his  peculiarly  individual  attitude  to  the  exter- 
nals of  Nature  round  him. 

Training  and  environment  account  for  much 
of  it.  An  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  who  in 
the  intervals  of  professional  practice  cultivated  a 
small  farm ;  a  brief  interval  of  struggle  and 
starvation  in  London ;  and  a  long  life  as  incum- 
bent of  country  parishes,  and  as  pluralist  and 
absentee,  make  up  the  story  of  his  career,  and 
condition  every  aspect  of  his  work.  His  life, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  visits  to  London,  and 
one  to  Edinburgh,  was  entirely  rural ;  his  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  were  spent  at  Aldeburgh,  his 
later  life  chiefly  at  Muston  in  Leicestershire  and 
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at  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire.  Throughout  he 
was  a  keen  naturalist,  and  the  study  of  botany, 
useful  to  the  village  apothecary,  and  of  entomo- 
logy, occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  leisure.  Thus 
it  happens  that  much  of  his  description  of  hedge- 
row and  stream-bank  and  uncultivated  waste  has 
the  meticulous  accuracy  of  a  botanical  diagram, 
and  that  lists  of  flowers  and  weeds  take  the  place 
of  broader  eye-sweeps. 

Crabbe's  desire,  constantly  expressed,  to  show 
the  reverse  of  Goldsmith's  picture  of  rural  life 
in  the  Deserted  Village,  is  carried  out  to  the 
smallest  detail.  The  more  sordid  aspects,  the 
semi-tragedy  of  the  typical  country-labourer's 
life,  are  the  themes  of  many  of  his  tales,  while 
the  passage  : 

Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 

Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please, 

Go  !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 

Go,  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there  ! 

(Village,  172-5.) 

forms  the  keynote  of  much  of  his  treatment, 
both  of  humanity  and  of  Nature.  An  extension 
of  this  may  be  noticed  in  his  constant  choice  of 
the  less  pleasing  parts  of  a  landscape  for  minute 
treatment.  The  dreary  stretches  of  waste  fore- 
shore at  Aldeburgh  fixed  his  imagination ;  the 
drab  vegetation  of  a  drab  land  reflected  closely 
his  predilection  for  dwelling  on  the  drearier  and 
less  hopeful  aspects  of  human  life  : 

Lo,  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o'er, 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor  ; 
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From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  wither'd  ears  ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  : 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war  ; 
There  poppies,  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil, 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil  ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silken  leaf  ; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade. 

( Village,  63-76.) 

This  carefully  wrought  passage  is  noteworthy 
for  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  epithets ;  the 
brake  is  '  withering,'  the  harvest  of  '  wither'd ' 
ears  is  '  thin,'  the  weeds  are  '  rank,'  the  rye 
'  blighted,'  and  even  the  silky  mallow-leaves 
spring  from  a  '  slimy '  stalk.  This  feature  is 
constant  in  Crabbe's  descriptions,  as  in  his  picture 
of  the  jelly-fish  : 

Those  living  jellies,  which  the  flesh  inflame 
Fierce  as  a  nettle,  and  from  that  its  name ; 

Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  they  glow, 
And  make  the  moonbeam  brighter  where  they  flow. 

(Borough,  ix.  83-90.) 

The  passages  in  The  Lover's  Journey  {¥ale  x.), 
which  deal  with  the  grimmer  countryside,  are 
also  typical  of  Crabbe's  outlook.  The  broom, 
ling,  and  cup-moss  are  noted  with  the  fidelity  of 
the  botanical  observer,  and  with  an  effect  more 
vivid  than  his  pictures  of  well-ordered  garden  or 
quietly  pastoral  slope  : 

For  now  he  passed  through  lanes  of  burning  sand, 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uncultured  land  ; 
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Where  the  dark  poppy  flourished  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 

{Lover's  Journey,  48-5 1 .) 

The  lover  rode,  as  hasty  lovers  ride, 
And  reached  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Small  black-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean. 

{Ibid.,  62-5.) 

He  saw  some  some  scattered  hovels ;  turf  was  piled 
In  square  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild  ! 

{Ibid.,  68-9.) 

Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh, 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh. 

{Ibid.,  120-3.) 

The  Nature  round  his  feet  is  the  Nature  that 
Crabbe  loves  to  paint ;  it  is  this  aspect  of  her 
that  catches  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  and  with 
the  detailed  fidelity  of  a  Birket  Foster  it  is 
reproduced.  The  minute  life  of  leaf  and  flower 
and  bud,  of  insect  and  of  bird,  fascinates  him,  and 
delicately  inlaid  pictures  are  the  result.  The 
following  passage  is  almost  versified  entomology, 
yet  the  effect  is  pleasant  enough,  contrasting  as 
it  does  with  the  prevailingly  duller  colouring  of 
his  pictures  : 

Bright  troops  of  virgin  moths  and  fresh-born  butterflies  ; 
Who  broke  that  morning  from  their  half-year's  sleep, 
To  fly  o'er  flow'rs  where  they  were  wont  to  creep. 

Above  the  sovereign  oak  a  sovereign  skims, 
The  purple  Emp'ror,  strong  in  wings  and  limbs  : 
There  fair  Camilla  takes  her  flight  serene, 
Adonis  blue,  and  Paphia,  silver-queen  ; 
With  every  filmy  fly  from  mead  or  bower, 
And  hungry  Sphinx,  who  threads  the  honey'd  flower ; 
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She  o'er  the  larkspur's  bed,  where  sweets  abound, 
Views  every  bell,  and  hums  th'  approving  sound; 
Poised  on  her  busy  plumes,  with  feeling  nice, 
She  draws  from  every  flower,  nor  tries  a  floret  twice. 

(Borough,  viii.  75-87.) 

The  proud  prize-winner's  description  of  his 
perfect  flowers  is  similarly  wrought  in  detail : 

See  the  grace  !  the  size  ! 
Was  ever  stem  so  tall,  so  stout,  so  strong, 
Exact  in  breadth,  in  just  proportion,  long  ! 
These  brilliant  hues  are  all  distinct  and  clean, 
No  kindred  tint,  no  blending  streaks  between  ; 
This  is  no  shaded,  run-off,  pin-eyed  thing, 
A  king  of  flowers,  a  flower  for  England's  king. 

(Ibid.,  97-103.) 

The  tiny  lichen-growths  on  old  stone  receive 
his  care,  with  a  side-glance,  half-pedantic,  at  a 
natural  device  of  plant  reproduction  : 

Then  we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base  : 
These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoticed  years 
The  stony  tower  as  gray  with  age  appears  ; 
With  coats  of  vegetation,  thinly  spread, 
.  Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead. 

The  long-enduring  ferns  in  time  will  all 
Die  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall, 
Where  the  wing'd  seed  may  rest,  till  many  a  flower 
Show  Flora's  triumph  o'er  the  falling  tower. 

(Borough,  ii.  73-84.) 

Here,  with  less  art,  is  perhaps  the  germ  of 
Tennyson's  method  of  introducing  some  fact  of 
minute  natural  observation,  in  such  passages  as  : 

Those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 
In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

or 

I  have  seen  this  yew-tree  smoke 
Spring  after  spring. 
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The  softer  aspects  of  Nature  are  treated  more 
rarely  by  Crabbe.  His  description  of  the  brook 
in  the  Borough  is  noteworthy ;  though  stiffer,  it 
has  much  of  the  same  music,  produced  by  the 
same  means,  as  the  Brook  of  Tennyson  : 

That  winding  streamlet,  limpid,  lingering,  slow, 
Where  the  reeds  whisper  when  the  zephyrs  blow  ; 
Where  in  the  midst,  upon  her  throne  of  green, 
Sits  the  large  lily  as  the  water's  queen  ; 
And  makes  the  current,  forced  awhile  to  stay, 
Murmur  and  bubble  as  it  shoots  away. 

{Borough,  i.  29-34.) 

The  description,  too,  of  some  of  the  less  sordid 
surroundings  of  the  same  place  has  the  touch 
of    freshness,    of    clear    atmosphere,    that    mark 

V Allegro : 

Thy  walks  are  ever  pleasant  ;  every  scene 
Is  rich  in  beauty,  lively  or  serene  : 
Rich — is  the  varied  view  with  woods  around, 
Seen  from  the  seat,  within  the  shrubb'ry  bound ; 
Where  shines  the  distant  lake,  and  where  appear 
From  ruins  bolting,  unmolested  deer. 

{Ibid.,  103-8.) 

But  here  again  it  is  but  a  contracted  Nature 
that  Crabbe  describes.  The  garden  frequently 
bounds  his  view,  its  alleys  and  walks  are  seldom 
left  for  the  wider  expanse  of  moon  or  mountain 
or  dale.  There  is  in  Crabbe  something  of  the 
restricted  outlook  of  Herrick ;  he  is  almost 
uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  a  larger  Nature, 
and  returns  with  relief  to  the  narrower  regions 
of    his    rectory    garden    or    flower-plot.       The 
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following  passages  are  characteristic  of  this 
cloistered   aspect : 

Those  garden  rambles  in  the  silent  night, 
Those  trees  so  shady,  and  that  moon  so  bright  ; 
That  thickset  alley,  by  the  arbour  closed, 
That  woodbine  seat  where  we  at  last  reposed. 

{Tales  of  the  Hall,  vi.  130-3.) 

To  dream  these  dreams  I  chose  a  woody  scene, 
My  guardian  shade,  the  world  and  me  between  ; 
A  green  inclosure,  where  beside  its  bound 
A  thorny  fence  besets  its  beauty  round. 

{Ibid.,  vii.  132-5.) 

The  broader  observation  of  wide  expanses  of 
country,  of  great  washes  of  air  and  sweeps  of 
seascape,  is  rarely  reproduced  by  Crabbe  with 
the  fidelity  of  his  minuter  descriptions,  and 
where  it  occurs,  there  is  either  the  same  clear 
photographic  effect  as  in  Thomson,  or  else  a 
mere  conventional  phrase.  His  '  lively  gales  and 
gently  clouded  skies '  leave  one  cold,  and  his 
slight  description  of  the  ebbing  tide, 

The  now  receding  billows  give  them  space 
On  either  side  the  growing  shores  to  pace  ; 
And  then,  returning,  they  contract  the  scene 
Till  small  and  smaller  grows  the  walk  between, 

{Borough,  ix.  212-5) 

has  on  the  one  hand  nothing  of  the  detailed 
mosaic-work  of  his  flower-  or  weed-bordered 
scraps  of  landscape,  nor,  on  the  other,  any  feel- 
ing for  the  onward  rush  and  surging  roar  of 
the  oncoming  sea,  such  as  is  found  in  Tennyson's 
Coming  of  Arthur.     Similarly  the  storm-scene  in 
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the  opening  description  of  the  Borough,  save  for 
the  finely  sonorous  passage, 

All  in  the  deep 
Is  restless  change  ;  the  waves  so  swell'd  and  steep 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells, 

{Borough,  i.  202-5) 

exhibits  Crabbe's  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  the 
mightier  natural  phenomena.  The  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  the  sea's  rage  are  lost  sight  of  in 
mere  fear  of  its  effects,  and  the  picture  character- 
istically merges  into  a  very  faithfully  wrought 
passage  describing  the  peculiar  flight  of  sea-birds 
driven  inland  by  the  storm. 

Crabbe  uses  the  results  of  his  natural  observa- 
tion to  point  an  inevitable  moral,  or  to  illustrate 
the  details  of  his  story.  Thus  the  well-known 
description  of  the  Aldeburgh  foreshore,  quoted 
previously,  ends  with  a  comparison  of  its  gloomy 
drabness  to  the  wretchedness  of  fallen  female 
virtue's  attempts  at  adornment : 

So  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn, 
Betrayed  by  man,  then  left  for  man  to  scorn  ; 
Whose  cheek  in  vain  assumes  the  mimic  rose 
While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  disclose, 
Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly's  dress, 
Exposing  most,  when  most  it  gilds  distress. 

{Village,  i.  79-84.) 

Even  slight  botanical  facts  are  pressed  into  service. 
The  simile : 

So  two  sear  trees,  dry,  stunted,  and  unsound, 
Each  other  catch,  when  dropping  to  the  ground ; 
Entwine  their  withered  arms  'gainst  wind  and  weather, 
And  shake  their  leafless  heads,  and  drop  together, 

{Parish  Register,  ii.  376-9) 
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is  applied  to  the  marriage  of  a  couple  in  their 
dotage ;  the  elm  trees  furnish  a  parallel  to 
the  sturdy  man  and  woman  marrying  in  their 
prime  : 

Like  those  tall  elms,  in  Farmer  Frankford's  ground, 
They'll  grow  no  more, — but  all  their  growth  is  sound. 

{Id.,  456.) 

The  upas-tree,  upon  which  Crabbe  discourses  in 
a  frankly  scientific  foot-note,  forms  a  fitting 
comparison  with  avarice,  which  '  Kills  all  beside 
it,  and  alone  will  be'  (Tales,  iv.  87).  Even 
the  wasp  is  pressed  into  service  to  illustrate  the 
designs  of  a  seducer  : 

Round  blooming  beauty,  like  the  wasp,  he  flew, 
Soil'd  the  fresh  sweet,  and  changed  the  rosy  hue. 

This  habit  is  perhaps  plainest  seen  in  The 
Lover  s  Journey.  The  lover  rides  through  the 
varied  sounds  and  sights  of  Nature  to  his  assigna- 
tion, and  sees  all  things  rosy.  But  his  mistress 
fails  him,  and,  riding  back,  the  swain  reads  his 
own  black  disappointment  into  the  very  flowers 
and  trees  and  birds  that  before  had  seemed  so 
fair.     The  opening  lines, 

It  is  the  soul  that  sees  ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries  ; 

When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  around, 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground  ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue, 

{The  Lover s  Journey,  1-7) 
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show  Crabbe's  anticipation  of  the  '  pathetic  fallacy  ' 
of  Ruskin,  and  the  whole  tale  is  an  expansion  of 
the  theme.  The  burning  sand,  the  prospect,  wild 
and  wide,  of  the  level  fens  and  dykes,  and  even  the 
sordid  dirtiness  of  vagrant  gipsies,  are  transformed 
and  coloured  by  his  joyous  hope ;  while  on  the 
return,  even  the  well-ordered  farm,  a  haunt  of 
peace, 

With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown'd  with  wood, 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reach'd  the  nobler  flood, 

gives  rise  to  a  bilious  outburst  against  the  poor 
well-fed  farmer. 

Crabbe,  the  observer  and  transcriber  of  Nature, 
is  the  counterpart  of  Crabbe  the  minute  realist  in 
poetic  fiction.  The  keenly  trained  eye  sees  and 
reproduces  details  that  a  more  feeling  nature 
would  miss.  His  descriptions  are  photographic- 
ally accurate,  and  delight  by  that  very  accuracy. 
The  violet-root  is  seen  as  well  as  the  flower,  the 
decay  with  the  burgeoning.  But  there  he  ends ; 
his  moralisings  from  Nature  are  transparently 
obvious,  the  parallels  to  human  conduct  which  he 
draws  from  her  are  mechanical.  In  him  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  the  more  intimate  communings  of 
Wordsworth ;  he  lifts  no  veil,  and  the  hidden 
mysteries  behind  the  externals  are  never  revealed, 
as  they  are  by  the  sudden  inspired  flash  of  Tintern 
Abbey  or  of  the  Immortality  Ode.  Much  less 
do  we  come  to  him  for  the  intense  fervour  of 
Nature-worship  which  burns  through  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  or  for  the  sensuous  revelling  in  Nature's 
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beauty  which  marks  the  Ode  to  Autumn.  He 
fills  a  different  niche,  picturing  to  us  English 
scenes  as  they  are,  the  drab  along  with  the 
rosy,  the  blossoming  woodland  and  the  desolate 
shore. 

J.  W.  Holme. 


IMAGERY   AND    STYLE    IN 
SHELLEY 


I 

In  Italy  and  in  England  Shelley  lived  amid  scenery 
of  the  rarest  beauty,  and  his  recollections  seldom 
failed  to  influence  his  verse.  Sometimes  his  poetry 
was  written  in  a  tower  facing  the  sea,1  or  some- 
times actually  in  the  open  air — in  a  pine  forest,2 
sailing  down  stream,3  or  beneath  the  oak-shades 
of  Windsor  Great  Park.4  Such  were  the  natural 
surroundings  that  helped  to  mould  and  colour  his 
visions.  The  lines  in  Efii-psychidion?  where  Shelley 
is  describing  the  vision  of  intellectual  beauty,  seem 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  sources  upon  which  he 
drew  in  his  poetry  : 

Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  whispering  woods, 
And  from  the  fountains,  and  the  odours  deep 
Of  flowers.  .  .  . 

1  Letter  to  T.  L.  Peacock,  Livorno,  July  6,  1819.  'I  have  a  study 
here  in  a  tower.  .  .  .  From  my  tower  I  see  the  sea.' 

2  Trelawny,  Recollections,  ed.  1858,  p.  74.  'When  I  found  Shelley 
in  the  pine-forest  he  was  writing  verses  on  the  guitar.' 

3  Notes  on  the  early  poems :  '  His  life  .  .  .  was  spent  on  the  water, 
meditating  subjects  for  verse.'  Note  on  the  Revolt  of  Islam :  '  Many  a 
day  .  .  .  was  passed  alone  in  his  boat.  .  .  .  The  majestic  aspect  of 
Nature  suggested  such  thoughts  as  he  afterwards  enwove  in  verse.' 

4  Note  on  Alastor. 

*  Epipsychidion,  11.  201-21 1. 

54 
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And  from  the  breezes  whether  low  or  loud, 
And  from  the  rain  of  every  passing  cloud, 
And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-birds, 
And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.     In  the  words 
Of  antique  verse,  and  high  romance — in  form, 
Sound,  colour. 

Under  one  guise  or  another  Nature  is  ever  present. 
At  first,  as  for  instance  in  Alastor,  he  speaks  with 
a  distinctly  Wordsworthian  accent,  but  this  note 
becomes  rarer  after  1816.1  A  late  echo  is  heard 
in  the  Recollection,  written  in  1822  : 

A  spirit  interfused  around, 
A  thinking,  silent  life, 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 
Our  mortal  nature's  strife. 

But  this  'motif  gradually  dies  away.  In  Prome- 
theus Unbound  natural  things  rejoice  in  sympathy 
with  liberated  mankind,  and  in  Adonais  Nature's 
ancient  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  poet — an  inherit- 
ance from  the  elegiac  tradition — is  reflected  in  a 
different  spirit.  The  journey  of  the  human  soul 
is  symbolised  in  Alastor  by  a  stream  which  is 
suggested  partly  by  the  voyage  in  Southey's 
Thalaba,  and  partly  by  the  scenery  of  the  Thames, 
down  which  Shelley  sailed  his  boat.  Shelley 
usually  makes  Nature  subservient  to  an  emotion, 
and  seldom  describes  a  scene  purely  for  its  own 
beauty ;  but  his  landscape  has  always  the  fresh- 
ness, the  life,  and  the  motion  that  is  born  of 
intimate  contact.  He  rarely  paints  still  life.  The 
flowers  in  The  Question,  a  delicately  shaded  study 

1  Cf.  Mont  Blanc,  and  poems  written  before  1816. 
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of  form  and  colour,  are  a  delightful  exception. 
He  is  imbued  with  the  keenest  sense  of  that  life 
in  Nature  of  which  the  word  '  breath,'  so  constantly 
upon  his  lips,  is  the  symbol.1  The  wild  west  wind 
is  to  Shelley  the  '  breath  of  Autumn's  being,'  and 
the  tiny  flowers  have  breath  as  well  as  odour.2 
He  glories  in  every  sound  of  Nature,  from  the 
faint  sighings  of  the  breeze  to  the  roaring  of  the 
storm-wind.  The  hurricane,  whirlwind,  torrent, 
and  blast  rage  in  his  poems,  symbolising  the  awful 
power  and  energy  of  Nature ;  but  he  is  no  less 
sensitive  to  the  soft  murmurings  of  leaves  and 
flowers  and  insects  which  the  ear  can  only  just 
catch  in  solitude,  and  he  can  overhear  that 
supreme  music  only  vouchsafed  to  poets  and 
dreamers : 

That  seldom-heard  mysterious  sound, 
Which,  driven  on  its  diurnal  round, 
As  it  floats  through  boundless  day 
Our  world  enkindles  on  its  way.3 

Silence  to  Shelley  seems  to  convey  a  sense  of  awe.4 
It  is  like  a  breathless  pause  in  the  animation  of 
Nature.  The  joyous  song  of  the  birds,  the  sad 
moaning  of  the  autumn  branches,  the  musical 
dance  of  fluttering  leaves,  the  ceaseless  change  of 

1  Prometheus  Unbound,  IV.  150  : 

Love,  Thought,  and  Breath, 
The  powers  that  quell  death. 

2  E.g.  Sensitive  Plant,  1.  15;   Euganean  Hills,  I.  351;  Adonais, 
xx.  2. 

3  With  a  Guitar,  to  Jane,  11.  65-78. 

4  Cf.  Alastor,  and  Fragment  written  in  1818. 
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line  and  tint  or  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  the 
graceful  motions  of  swaying  trees  or  waving 
grass — these  subtler  aspects  of  Nature  may  escape 
the  hand  of  the  painter,  but  in  Shelley's  poetry 
they  are  reflected  with  an  infallible  surety  of 
touch.  He  revels  in  the  expressive  changes  of 
sea  and  sky  and  land.  It  is  seldom  that  he  paints 
a  picture  so  still  as  that  in  Wordsworth's  sonnet 
on  Calais  Beach,  where  a  single  beautiful  mood 
of  a  summer  sea  and  sky  is  momentarily  arrested 
in  words.  Shelley  chooses  rather  the  sunset  clouds, 
whose  forms  shift  and  dissolve,  whose  colours 
glow  and  fade,  in  a  gorgeous  pageant  of  ever- 
varying  beauty.  His  poetry  is  less  often  concerned 
with  the  minute  perfection  of  form  in  leaf  and 
flower  than  with  a  wide  stretch  of  landscape — 
such  as  the  plain  of  Lombardy x  or  the  sea, 
'  heaven's  ever-changing  shadow,'  or  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  sky.  The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
Nature  capture  his  imagination,  and  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  lightning  and  meteor,  illuminate 
his  verse.  The  eternal  changes  of  the  sea  haunt 
Shelley  with  strange  persistence.  He  describes 
its  innumerable  moods,  occasionally  with  a  single 
epithet,  but  sometimes  at  great  length,  as  in  the 
grim  turmoil  of  the  Vision  of  the  Sea,  where  words 
and  phrases  suggestive  of  horror  are  thrown  into 
an  irregular  but  powerful  metre,  which  is  wielded 
with  extraordinary  skill.  A  wonderful  description 
of  a  storm  on  a  gloomy  lake  is  woven  into  the 
Witch  of  Atlas,  the  poem  which  illustrates  perhaps 

1  Lines  written  in  the  Euganean  Hills,  1.  91. 
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better  than  any  other  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  Shelley's  style : 

And  whilst  the  outer  lake  beneath  the  lash 
Of  the  wind's  scourge,  foamed  like  a  wounded  thing, 
And  the  incessant  hail  with  stony  clash 
Ploughed  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging  wing 
Of  the  roused  cormorant  in  the  lightning  flash 
Looked  like  the  wreck  of  some  wind-wandering 
Fragment  of  inky  thundersmoke.1 

The  sudden  gleam  of  weird  light  piercing  through 
the  darkness  is  a  stroke  of  supreme  art.  Shelley, 
besides  giving  deliberate  descriptions,  often  flashes 
out  a  splendid  phrase,  such  as  the  '  broad,  bright 
surges,'  which  immediately  recalls  a  vision  of 
waves  cheerfully  burnished  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  the  same  poem  he  skilfully  intimates  the  grim 
contrast  between  the  shadow-haunted  mountains 
and  the  surf  shimmering  in  the  sunlight,  when  he 
describes  the  Andes,  '  whose  dark  brow  frowned 
o'er  the  silver  sea.' 2 

Shelley's  natural  scenery  is  sometimes  localised, 
but  more  often  he  creates  an  idealised  background 
for  his  poetry.  Wordsworth's  scenes  are  named 
and  familiar.  The  mountains,  falls,  lakes,  and 
valleys  that  he  knew  and  loved  in  boyhood  and 
in  manhood  reappear  in  his  verse.  But  Shelley's 
theme  is  not  Nature,  and  he  justly  chooses  those 
forms  of  natural  beauty  that  appeal  to  him  at  the 
moment  as  appropriate  for  his  poetic  purposes. 
Nature  is  not  an  all-absorbing  passion.  She  is 
but  one  among  his  resources,  and  he  alters  and 

x   Witch  of  Atlas,  stanza  1.  1-7. 

2  The  Damon  of  the  World,  11.  368  foil. 
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selects  at  will.  There  are  certain  features  which 
recur  so  regularly  that  we  come  to  associate  them 
with  Shelley,  and  to  expect  them  in  his  poetry. 
There  is  hardly  a  poem  of  any  length  in  which  a 
stream  is  not  mentioned.  Often  one  is  described 
with  minute  detail,  as  in  Alastor  and  the  Revolt 
of  Islam,  but  sometimes  in  a  brief  suggestive 
epithet : 

Nursed  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  stream.1 

The  word  is  often  used  metaphorically,2  and  he 
often  transfers  it  from  water  to  clouds,  wind,  fire, 
or  sound.  Clouds  and  the  forms  into  which  they 
dissolve — rain,  dew,  and  mist — are  never  long 
absent  from  his  poetry.  One  of  the  most  splendid 
similes  in  Adonais  is  the  line  : 

Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream,3 

where  the  tints  and  atmosphere  of  a  late  Septem- 
ber morning  are  delicately  harmonised  in  a 
shadowy  but  perfectly  distinct  picture.  Caverns 
are  another  favourite  background.  The  shallop 
in  Alastor  is  drawn  through  the  windings  of  a 
cavern,  but  soon  emerges  into  a  chasm  with  day- 
light overhead.  Laon  and  Cythna  meet  in  a 
wonderful  cave  from  whose  roof  there  hangs 

drooping  briony,  pearled 
With  dew  from  the  wild  streamlet's  shattered  wave.* 


1  Prometheus  Unbound,  III.  iii.  99. 

2  Revolt  of  Islam,  II.  xxiii. ;  XII.  xxvii.,  Sec. 

3  Adonais,  xiii.  9.  '  Revolt  of  Islam,  III.  ii. 
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But  there  is  a  more  mysterious  and  terrible  cavern 
in  the  profundity  of  the  fathomless  ocean  : 

Swift  as  an  eagle  stooping  from  the  plain 
Of  morning  light,  into  some  shadowy  wood, 
He  plunged  through  the  green  silence  of  the  main, 
Through  many  a  cavern,  which  the  eternal  flood 
Had  scooped,  as  dark  lairs  for  its  monster  brood, 
And  among  mighty  shades  that  fled  in  wonder, 
And  among  mightier  shadows  which  pursued 
His  heels,  he  wound  :  until  the  dark  rocks  under 
He  touched  a  golden  chain — a  sound  arose  like  thunder.1 

Within  the  cave  is  one  of  the  many-hued 
fountains  which  Shelley  loves  to  describe.  The 
cave  which  is  to  witness  the  eternal  union  of 
Asia  and  Prometheus  is  of  a  less  dignified  beauty. 
It  is  paved  with  emerald,  overgrown  with  trailing 
plants  and  illuminated  by  a  fountain  whose  melody 
harmonises  with  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the 
whispering  of  the  trees.  The  Witch  of  Atlas 
dwells  in  a  cave  by  a  secret  fountain,  and  in 
Epipsychidion  the  distant  isle  is  to  contain  '  some 
old  cavern  hoar.' 2  The  sun-illumined  cavern  in 
the  Triumph  of  Life  surpasses  all  these  in  its 
glowing  radiance  : 

And  as  I  looked,  the  bright  omnipresence 
Of  morning  through  the  orient  cavern  flowed, 
And  the  sun's  image  radiantly  intense 

Burned  on  the  waters  of  the  well  that  glowed 
Like  gold,  and  threaded  all  the  forest's  maze 
With  winding  paths  of  emerald  fire,  there  stood 


1  Revolt  of  Islam,  VII.,  x.  and  cf.  Arethusa. 

2  Epipsychidion,  1.  553. 
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Amid  the  sun,  as  he  amid  the  blaze 

Of  his  own  glory,  on  the  vibrating 

Floor  of  the  fountain,  paved  with  flashing  rays 

A  Shape  all  light,  which  with  one  hand  did  fling 
Dew  on  the  earth.1 

Shelley  frequently  uses  the  word  '  cavern '  in  a 
figurative  sense.  Many  of  his  personifications  in- 
habit remote  caves,  safely  hidden  from  mortal 
view,  e.g.  *  the  still  cave  of  the  Witch  Poesy ' 2  or 
1  Slavery  and  Religion's  labyrinth  caves  ' 3  seem  to 
suggest  the  wild  mystery  and  loneliness  of  a  rock- 
bound  coast. 

The  scene  of  Shelley's  poetry  is  sometimes  a 
ravine,  reminding  us  of  Coleridge's  '  romantic 
chasm  '  in  Kubla  Khan.  The  exquisitely  wrought 
imagery  in  the  last  canto  of  the  Revolt  of  Islam, 
where  sunlight  and  shadow  hover  on  the  stream 
and  waterfalls  sparkle  and  glance,  is  distinctly 
reminiscent  of  Coleridge's  dream,  and  many  of 
the  actual  words  used  are  taken  over  by  Shelley  : 

Till  down  that  mighty  stream,  dark,  calm,  and  fleet, 
Between  a  chasm  of  cedarn  mountain's  riven  .  .  . 

And  round  about  sloped  many  a  lawny  mountain 

With  incense-bearing  forests,  and  vast  caves 

Of  marble  radiance  to  that  mighty  fountain  ; 

And  where  the  flood  its  own  bright  margin  laves, 

Their  echoes  talk  with  its  eternal  waves, 

Which,  from  the  depths  whose  jagged  caverns  breed 

Their  unreposing  strife,  it  lifts  and  heaves, — 

Till  through  a  chasm  of  hills  they  roll,  and  feed 

A  river  deep,  which  flies  with  smooth  but  arrowy  speed.4 

1  Triumph  of  Life,  11.  343  foil. 

2  Mont  Blanc,  1.  44. 

3  Revolt  of  Islam,  VIII.,  xi.  4. 

4  Revolt  of  Islam,  XII.,  xix.  and  xxxiii. 
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Islands,  such  as  that  pictured  in  the  Unfinished 
Drama,  which  wafts  us  back  to  the  enchanted 
island  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  are  constantly 
described.  The  ideal  home  for  which  the  poet 
longs  in  Epipsychidion  is  an  Ionian  isle  : 

'Twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and  Sea, 
Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise.1 

In  the  Revolt  of  Islam  we  float  dreamily  past 
countless  ocean-islets,  and  in  Shelley's  lyrics  the 
conception  occurs  again  and  again.  For  instance, 
in  Constantia  Singing  we  drift  with  the  poet 
'  round  western  isles  with  incense  -  blossoms 
bright.'  In  the  Euganean  Hills  the  island  be- 
comes a  symbol  of  a  mental  oasis. 

The  forest  scenery  both  of  Italy  and  of  Eng- 
land is  often  delineated  —  sometimes,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  colour  of  the  leaves  or  the  pattern 
of  boughs  '  rude  as  serpents  interlaced,'  or  as  for 
instance  in  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  as  an 
instrument  for  the  music  of  the  breezes.  The 
soul  of  the  woods,  haunting  silent  copses  and 
lonely  dells,  does  not  seem  to  breathe  its  spirit 
into  Shelley  and  create  a  mood  in  him.  Rather 
he  revives  the  lingering  memories  of  hours  spent 
in  the  forest  and  uses  them  as  a  setting  for  other 
feelings.  His  '  pardlike  spirit,  beautiful  and 
swift,'  seldom  lay  quiescent  in  Wordsworth's 
mood  of  '  wise  passiveness.'  Thus,  because  his 
emotional  state  is  deeply  shot  through  with 
melancholy,   his  leaves  are  mostly  autumn-hued 

Etipsychidion,  1.  422  and  1.  457. 
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— 'yellow,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red'1 — and  fallen; 
as  in  Rosalind  and  Helen,  where  there  is  a  memory 
of  the  red  leaf,  the  *  last  of  its  clan  '  in  Coleridge's 
Christabel : 

The  fitful  wind  is  heard  to  stir 
The  solitary  leaf  on  high.2 

Again,  in  the  fragment  called  The  Woodman  and 
the  Nightingale  the  central  theme,  as  in  Keats's 
Ode  to  the  Nightingale,  is  the  poet's  feeling  for 
the  discords  of  life  and  not  the  ecstatic  song  of 
the  bird  : 

The  world  is  full  of  Woodmen  who  expel 
Love's  gentle  Dryads  from  the  haunts  of  life, 
And  vex  the  nightingales  in  every  dell. 

Around  this  motive  Shelley  embroiders  a 
beautiful  framework  of  natural  imagery,  in 
which  one  picture  suggests  another  with  glorious 
profusion  : 

And  as  a  vale  is  watered  by  a  flood, 

Or  as  the  moonlight  fills  the  open  sky 
Struggling  with  darkness— as  a  tuberose 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  which  lie 

Like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  they  rose, 
The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 
In  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 

Of  evening,  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fail, 
Was  interfused  upon  the  silentness  ;  &c. 


1  Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 

2  Rosalind  and  Helen,  11.  122-3. 
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II 

Although  Shelley  seldom  chooses  to  describe 
particular  scenes  or  to  embody  in  verse  the  moods 
that  Nature  inspires  in  the  receptive  soul  which 
broods  in  solitude,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
Utopias  he  delights  to  fashion  more  than  com- 
pensates us  for  the  absence  of  homelier  and  more 
familiar  landscapes.  The  garden  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Witch  of  Atlas,  the  paradise  in  which  Laon  and 
Cythna  are  united  after  death — these  are  but 
three  of  the  many  scenes  where  Shelley's  tendency 
to  idealise  leads  him  to  describe  a  loveliness  un- 
earthly and  intangible.  The  vision  floats  before 
our  eyes  in  ineffable  beauty,  impalpable  and 
ephemeral  as  a  shaft  of  sunlight.  We  watch, 
as  from  afar,  Laon  and  Cythna  sailing  down 
stream,  the  unfading  vision  of  Asia  and  Pro- 
metheus with  the  attendant  spirits  in  the  cave ; 
but  both  scenes  are  as  unsubstantial  as  if  woven 
of  light  and  air.  We  are  spirited  far  from  this 
world,  not  to  set  foot  in  fairyland,  but  to  pursue 
an  elusive  vision  that  is  ever  beyond  our  reach. 
No  poet  has  created  realms  so  aerial  and  subtle  as 
Shelley's.  We  may  tread  softly  amid  Keats's 
'  hushed,  cool-rooted  flowers,'  and  as  we  wander 
through  Spenser's  labyrinthine  forests  we  feel  the 
trees  on  either  hand,  but  Shelley's  ethereal  worlds 
are  as  frail  and  evanescent  as  the  prismatic  colours 
of  a  rainbow  and  as  far  beyond  our  grasp  : 
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Dim  twilight-lawns,  and  stream-illumined  caves, 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  mist.1 

Sometimes  he  transports  us  to  regions  whose 

vastness  and  sublimity  almost  overpowers  minds 

accustomed  only  to  regard   the  earthly  and  the 

finite : 

A  senate-house 
Whose  floor  is  Chaos,  and  the  immovable  abyss 
Frozen  by  his  steadfast  word  to  hyaline  ;  2 

and  thrones 

Pavilioned  on  the  radiance  or  the  gloom 
Of  mortal  thought.3 

These  scenes  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  com- 
prehension. While  obviously  recalling  the  cosmo- 
graphy of  Paradise  Lost,  Shelley  describes  the 
meeting-place  of  the  sons  of  God  in  words  which 
prevent  the  formation  of  sharply  outlined  mental 
pictures.  We  find  in  him  a  host  of  words  which 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  boundless  space  and 
immensity  —  air,  atmosphere,  aerial,  aetherial, 
chasm,  abyss,  abysm,  depths  —  and  induce  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  infinity.  In  Prometheus 
Unbound  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  opening  scene, 
where  the  glaciers  are  the  rivets  which  bind 
Prometheus  to  the  rock  on  Caucasus,  effectually 
prevents  our  figuring  him  as  a  merely  human 
hero.  In  the  lyrical  fourth  act  the  sun,  moon, 
and    earth    exchange    dialogue    in    the    vastness 

1  Prometheus  Unbound,  II.  iii.  26-7  ;   and  cf.  Epipsychidion,  11.  193 
foil. 

2  Prologue  to  Hellas,  11.  2-4.  3  Ibid.,  11.  10-n. 
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of  space.  Shelley's  spirit-worlds  are  fittingly 
shadowed  forth  in  phrases  into  which  each  im- 
agination may  read  its  own  interpretation.  Such 
a  phrase  as  '  the  strange  might  of  unimagined 
pains '  strikes  a  deeper  terror  in  the  soul  of  the 
reader  than  any  definite  delineation  of  torture. 
We  shudder  before  that  which  is  unrealisable. 
Demogorgon  —  a  'tremendous  gloom'  whose 
mighty  form  is  shadowed  forth  only  by  negative 
epithets — is  yet  an  awe-inspiring  and  memorable 
personality,  and  the  very  shapelessness  of  the 
furies,  symbolical  in  intention,  is  singularly 
effective  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Shelley's 
vagueness  is  not  due  to  lack  of  art.  He  often 
prefers  impressions  to  distinct  outline,  for  his 
poetry  aims  at  effects  far  different  from  those  of 
painting  or  sculpture.  As  in  Nature  he  loves 
everything  that  tells  of  life  and  motion,  so  too 
his  figures  sway  in  the  mazes  of  a  dance  or  '  float 
on  wings  of  skiey  grain,'  or  '  ride  singing  through 
the  shoreless  air.'  His  descriptive  style  is  sug- 
gestive rather  than  pictorial.  Such  epithets  as 
obscure,  intense,  white,  dark,  darksome,  gloom, 
dim,  shadowy,  are  characteristic  of  his  diction. 
As  a  rule  he  finds  light  his  true  element,  and  he 
is  less  frequently  than  Keats  a  wanderer  amid 
*  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways.' 
The  outline  of  Keats's  conceptions  is  as  precise 
and  as  definite  as  that  of  a  picture  or  group  of 
statuary  actually  before  us.  We  feel  that  we 
can  almost  touch  the  objects  he  describes.  In 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  opening  of  Hyperion, 
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the  pressure  of  the  Naiad's  finger  upon  her  lips, 
the  feathery  grass  and  the  dead  leaf  are  wonder- 
fully vivid  and  distinct.  We  feel  that  Keats  has 
brooded  long  over  his  picture  with  sensuous 
delight  before  drawing  upon  his  abundant  word- 
treasury  to  convey  it  to  his  readers.  In  Shelley's 
descriptions  the  strokes  are  briefer  and  swifter. 
His  poetic  inspiration  seems  to  have  been  more 
fluent  and  mobile,  words  and  pictures  coming 
rapidly  and  together.1  His  phrases  have  not 
the  carven  perfection  which  characterises  Keats's 
poetic  diction,  and  the  visions  he  creates  are  more 
transitory  in  their  dewy  freshness.  His  words 
flash  across  our  horizon  fleeting  but  radiant  im- 
pressions of  colour  and  light.2  Shelley's  natural 
scenery  has  none  of  the  permanence  and  stability 
of  Wordsworth's  eternal  mountains,  changeless 
sea,  placid  valleys,  and  shining  lakes.  He  chooses 
rather  the  restless,  ever-varying  stream,  the  tran- 
sient dew  and  mist,  the  hurrying,  changing  clouds. 
There  are,  even  among  the  clouds,  which  have 
seemed  to  all  poets  types  of  transience  and 
change,  degrees  of  substantiality  and  permanence. 
Shelley's  seem  to  be  more  volatile  and  ethereal 
than  those  of  Wordsworth  or  Keats.  The  '  gold 
clouds  metropolitan  '  in  Hyperion  stand  so  motion- 
less and  appear  so  substantial  that  they  seem  like 

1  '  When'my  brain  gets  heated  with  thought,  it  soon  boils  and  throws 
off  words  and  images  faster  than  I  can  skim  them  off'  (Trelawny, 
Recollections,  1858,  p.  74). 

2  We  find  in  Shelley  an  abundance  of  words  conveying  the  idea  of 
motion,  such  as  dance,  swift,  quiver,  tremulous,  impetuous,  rapid, 
wind-flowing,  &c. 
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an  abiding  city  in  the  heavens.  There  is  no 
thought  of  the  fickleness  of  sky-scenery  in  the 
unusual  epithet.     In  Wordsworth's  noble  simile  : 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land,1 

the  clouds  and  the  waves  symbolise  the  transience 
of  human  life,  but  the  background  of  the  scene 
is  really  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  everlasting  hills. 
Shelley's  clouds  are  set  in  no  such  relief.  They 
vary,  move,  and  finally  dissolve  into  the  sky. 

Shelley's  colours  are  seldom  opaque  or  deep- 
dyed  ;  they  are  often  iridescent  and  dissolving. 
They  do  not  seem  to  stand  still,  but  are  reflected 
on  water  or  clouds,  on  a  surface  that  changes  and 
moves.  A  picture  mirrored  in  a  pool,  which 
occurs  in  the  Invitation,  is  elaborated  very  beauti- 
fully in  the  Recollection.2  The  light  and  shade 
of  a  line  like  : 

Phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O'er  a  dim  well,3 

or  the  misty  simile,  with  its  soft,  eerie  beauty : 

Dim 
As  the  moon's  image  in  a  summer  sea, 

are  peculiarly  Shelleyan.  His  love  of  crystalline 
colour  is  revealed  in  the  countless  descriptions  of 
clear  depths  of  water.     In  the  Revolt  of  Islam  the 

1  Wordsworth,  Extempore  Effusion  oti  the  Death  of  James  Hogg. 

2  Recollection,  11.  53  foil. ;  and  cf.  Witch  of  Atlas,  lix. 

3  Epipsychidion,  11.  296-7. 
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'  green  shadows  of  the  waves '  is  a  phrase  that 
admirably  conveys  the  restless  motion  and  the 
changing  tones  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  subtle 
variation  of  the  phrase  in  the  next  stanza  where 
we  watch  the  waves  turn  a  lighter  emerald  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun — '  the  green  and  glancing  shadows 
of  the  sea  did  play.' 1  Shelley  excels  in  suggesting 
by  words  the  wavering  lights  and  shades  that  flicker 
and  dance  on  the  surface  of  water.  In  Arethusa 
a  darker  tint  gleams  in  an  uncommon  com- 
parison : 

Where  the  shadowy  waves 
Are  as  green  as  the  forest  night.2 

He  often  resorts  to  the  names  of  jewels  to 
describe  his  colours  —  amethystine,  emerald, 
diamond,  crystal,  crystalline,  chrysolite ;  and 
words  like  glance,  glitter,  splendour,  gleam, 
glisten,  shine,  glow,  bright,  glare,  flash,  clear, 
are  used  with  extraordinary  profusion.  Shelley's 
poetry  is  strangely  luminous.  In  the  tissue  of 
sparkling,  evanescent  imagery  in  the  Witch  of 
Atlas  the  most  concrete  and  distinctly  defined 
objects  are  the  '  bat  beating  against  the  wired 
windows  of  a  dairy,' 3  and  the  '  carved  ivory 
dome  lined  with  crimson  silk.' 4  These  occa- 
sional touches  of  precise  and  solid  detail  help 
to  focus  our  mental  picture,  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  glimmering  lights  and  shades,  the 
misty  colours  of  the  background.     The    poem 

1  Revolt  of  Islam,  I.  xix.-xx. ;  and  cf.  Witch  of  Atlas,  xxviii.,  'the 
green  splendour  of  the  water  deep.' 

2  Arethusa,  11.  65-6.     ;!   Witch  of  Atlas,  xvi.     *  Z5/c/.,  liii.  469-470. 
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glistens  with  light,  which  often  tones  off  into 
reflected  shadows.  In  a  darker  part  of  the  poem 
the  moonbeams  penetrating  into  the  narrow  cleft 
cast  quaint  shades  in  the  gloom.  Shelley  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  intermingling  of  colour 
and  light,  e.g.  : 

A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that  which  drops 
From  folded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms  dwell, 
When  Earth  over  her  face  Night's  mantle  wraps,1 

or 

Carved  lamps  and  chalices,  and  vials  that  shone 
In  their  own  golden  beams — each  like  a  flower, 
Out  of  whose  depths  a  firefly  shakes  his  light 
Under  a  cypress  in  a  starless  night.2 

The  resplendent  colour  of  the 

fiery  shadow 
Of  his  gilt  prow  within  the  sapphire  water 

loses  none  of  its  gorgeous  brilliancy  through 
being  transmuted  into  words.  The  hues  that 
blush  and  pale  within  the  shell  in  Prometheus 
Unbound  (which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
shell  in  Landor's  Gebir),  the  pearly  opalescence 
of  the  boat  gleaming  on  the  moonlit  waves : 

Almost  translucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within, 

are  mirrored  with  consummate  art.  Shelley's 
descriptions  of  light  range  from  the  faint  glimmer 
on  the  wax-like  surface  of  the  lily-of-the-valley 
to  the  '  intolerable  radiancy '  of  the  setting  sun, 

1   Witch  of  Alias,  xxxix.  4-6.  2  Ibid.,  xx.  4-8. 
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with  a  myriad  gradations  between.  Ione's  descrip- 
tion of  the  winged  child  in  Prometheus  Unbound  1 
almost  blinds  us  with  intense,  white  light.  In  an 
astounding  phrase  Shelley  depicts  the  sunlight 
gleaming  and  glancing  on  the  waves  : 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me. 

A  study  of  his  diction  reveals  an  unusual  number 
of  such  words  as  blaze,  flame,  fire,  dazzling, 
lambent,  cresset,  burning,  beam,  &c.    He  declares  : 

Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is — 
Each  flame  of  it  is  as  a  precious  stone 
Dissolved  in  ever-moving  light,  and  this 
Belongs  to  each  and  all  who  gaze  upon.2 

The  fourth  act  of  Prometheus  Unbound  is  a  pageant 
so  aerial,  so  fantastic,  and  so  iridescent  that  it 
seems  like  the  vision  of  an  immortal  from  another 
sphere,  but  it  is  reflected  through  a  crystal  of 
words  that  only  enhances  its  radiancy.  Panthea's 
vision  is  described  in  language  so  lucid  and  precise, 
that  we  lose  none  of  the  brilliance  of  hue  or  com- 
plexity of  form.  It  reaches  the  zenith  of  its 
splendour  in  these  radiant  lines : 

A  sphere  which  is  as  many  thousand  spheres 
Solid  as  crystal,  yet  through  all  its  mass 
Flow,  as  through  empty  space,  music  and  light 
Ten  thousand  orbs  involving  and  involved 
Purple  and  azure,  white  and  green  and  golden 
Sphere  within  sphere  :  and  every  space  between 

1  Prometheus  Unbound,  IV.  219  foil. 

2  Witch  of  Atlas,  xxvii.  11.  259-262. 
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Peopled  with  unimaginable  shapes 
Such  as  ghosts  dream  dwell  in  the  lampless  deep. 
Yet  each  intertranspicuous  ;  and  they  whirl 
Over  each  other  with  ten  thousand  motions  ;  &C.1 

The  utmost  bounds  of  the  intangible  and  elusive 
seem  to  be  reached  in  the  dreams  of  ghosts,  but 
nothing  is  too  slight  and  aenal  for  Shelley's  sen- 
sitive touch.  The  Witch  of  Atlas  keeps  visions 
in  a  floating  net  which 

a  lovesick  fairy 
Had  woven  from  dew-beams  while  the  moon  yet  slept.2 

Her  ministering  spirits  pitched  upon  the  plain  of 
the  calm  mere  : 

many  a  proud  pavilion 
Of  the  intertexture  of  the  atmosphere.3 

The  scene  invisible  to  mortal  eye  is  poised  with 
exquisite  art  before  the  imagination.  Refining 
on  the  remote  and  inpalpable,  he  toys  with  the 
shadowiest  conceptions : 

More  dimly  than  a  day-appearing  dream 
The  ghost  of  a  forgotten  form  of  sleep. 

The  last  line  has  little  more  substance  than  a 
breath  of  air,  yet  retains  a  clear  identity  in  the 
imagination.  The  fairy-like  delicacy  in  such 
lines  as 

for  her  tread 
A  tapestry  of  fleece-like  mist  was  strewn, 
Dyed  in  the  beams  of  the  ascending  moon. 


or 


And  on  a  throne  o'erlaid  with  starlight,  caught 
Upon  those  wandering  isles  of  aery  dew, 
She  sate, 


1  Prometheus  Unbound,  IV.  11.  238  foil. 

2  Witch  of  Atlas,  xvi.  3.  3  Id.,  Hi.  7-8. 
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is  one  of  Shelley's  surest  and  happiest  gifts.  The 
pure  translucency  and  nice  discrimination  of  his 
style  may  perhaps  be  most  appropriately  described 
in  the  words  he  applies  to  the  boat  in  the  Revolt 
of  Islam.     His  language  is 

Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and  frail 
To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are  not  known 
To  breathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone 
With  which  it  cleaves  the  sparkling  sea. 

He  never  confuses  the  unsubstantial  and  ethereal 
with  the  vague  and  formless.  Transparent  or 
misty  as  the  image  may  be,  it  is  embodied  in 
perfectly  exact  and  accurate  language.  Abstrac- 
tions are  as  real  and  familiar  to  Shelley  as  earthly 
objects.  Like  the  poet  he  describes  in  Prometheus 
Unbound,  he 

feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses.1 

A  myriad  forms  throng  the  'shadow-peopled 
cave '  of  his  imagination.  From  the  very  first  he 
reveals  a  tendency  to  personify  forces  of  nature 
and  intellectual  powers.  In  the  Dcemon  of  the 
World,  the  phrase  '  genii  of  the  breezes,  sweeping 
their  lyres '  suggests  a  company  of  floating  spirits 
whose  ethereal  drapery  is  wafted  in  the  wind.  In 
Alastor  and  A  Summer  Evening  Churchyard,  twi- 
light assumes  a  guise  which  reminds  us  of  the 
approach  of  evening  in  Collins's  Ode.  The  stanza 
of  Adonais  which  describes  the  different  powers  of 
the   poet's   mind  is   a    delicate    study  in   varying 

1  Prometheus  Unbound,  I.  741-2. 
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degrees  of  light  and  unsubstantiality.  The 
epithets  each  suggest  a  precise  shade  of  tenuity 
or  a  distinct  degree  of  radiance  : 

Winged  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies, 

Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incarnations 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies, 

And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 

And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 

Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes, 

Came  in  slow  pomp — the  moving  pomp  might  seem 

Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream.1 

The  Sighs  are  the  most  dimly  outlined  figures, 
the  Splendours  emanate  the  most  radiant  light, 
and  Pleasure  is  the  least  ethereal  embodiment. 
Shelley  excels  in  creating  these  slightly  differenti- 
ated shadows.  Prometheus  Unbound  is  haunted 
by  echoes  and  spirits  who  chant  appropriate  lyrics, 
Asia  and  Panthea  are  cloud-like  forms  suffused 
with  sunset  or  rainbow  hues.  In  the  Sensitive 
Plant  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  zephyrs  and  of 
maternal  Night  hover  above  the  flowers  like  the 
guardian  angels  in  Blake's  Night,  but  Shelley's 
spirits  are  only  gossamer  wraiths  who  shed  no 
halo  of  radiance.  They  are  beings  so  frail  and 
unearthly  that  they  dissolve  into  air  if  we  try  to 
realise  them  too  closely.  Echoes,  like  shadows, 
are  frequent.  Shelley's  sounds  are  as  remote  and 
subtle  as  his  visual  imagery,  e.g.  : 

They  seem  like  echoes  of  an  ante-natal  dream, 

or 

the  mute 
Persuasions  of  unkindled  melodies,2 

1  Adonais,  xiii. 

1  The  Woodman  and  the  Nightingale,  11.  59-60. 
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reminding  us  of  Keats's  lines  in  the  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn  : 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter. 

The  lute  in  Shelley  belongs  to  a  '  blind  pilot-spirit 
of  the  blast,'  and  not  to  a  clear-cut  figure  on  a 
Grecian  urn  ;  but,  unearthly  and  weird  as  his  con- 
ception is,  the  language  is  extremely  lucid  and 
definite. 

Shelley  often  draws  his  imagery  from  the 
'  operations  of  the  human  mind.'  To  a  mind 
constantly  brooding  on  idealisms  the  spiritual 
world  is  as  vivid  as  the  •  sphere  of  our  sorrow.' 
The  skylark  to  Shelley  is 

Like  a  Poet  hidden 
In  the  light  of  thought, 

and  the  Witch  of  Atlas  couches  on  the  fountain  as 

On  blind  Homer's  heart  a  winged  thought.1 
In  a  cancelled  fragment  of  Julian  and  Maddalo  : 

The  edges  of  that  cloud  fade 
Into  a  hue,  like  some  harmonious  thought, 
Wasting  itself  on  that  which  it  had  wrought.8 

Even  in  the  Witch  of  Atlas,  where  almost  every 
phrase  embodies  a  different  picture,  Pan  is  described 
as  passing 

Like  a  want 
Out  of  his  everlasting  lair.3 


1  Witch  of  Atlas,  xxxiv.  7. 

2  Cancelled  Fragment. 

3  Witch  of  Atlas,  ix.  4-5. 
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In  Prometheus  Unbound  Shelley  ventures  on 
an  elaborately  wrought  simile  of  this  abstract 
character : 

The  sun-awakened  avalanche !  whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there 
Flake  after  flake,  in  heaven -defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  the  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now.1 

To  the  normal  mind  this  particular  comparison 
seems  inverted  and  even  unnatural.  We  are 
tempted  to  explain  it  by  surmising  that  Shelley 
had  in  his  mind  the  likeness  between  a  long- 
accumulated  truth  and  an  avalanche,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  avalanche  and  not  the  truth 
gave  him  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  could 
express  the  idea.  But  to  Shelley  the  world  of 
ideas  was  at  least  as  real  as  a  mountain-scene. 
The  fragile,  luminous  imagery  of  the  Witch  of 
Atlas,  the  phantom-like  forms  that  float  across 
the  scene  in  Prometheus  Unbound,  the  subtle 
refinements  of  thought  in  Epipsychidion,  the 
fleeting  clouds,  the  changeful  colours  of  sunset 
or  sunrise — these  are  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Shelley.  To  the  seeker  after  moral  truth  they 
are  the  void  against  which  '  the  beautiful  but 
ineffectual  angel  beats  his  luminous  wings  in 
vain.'  2  But  to  those  who  regard  poetry  not  only 
as  a  '  criticism  '  of  life,  but  as  an  expansion  of  it, 
or    even    a    refuge    from    it,  Shelley's  opalescent 

1  Prometheus  Unbound,  II.  iii.  38  foil. 

2  Matthew  Arnold,  Essays  on  Criticism  (second  series),  '  Shelley.' 
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colours,  his  rainbow -winged  spirits  are  as  essentially 
poetical  as  the  great  thoughts  of  Milton  or 
Wordsworth,  which  Matthew  Arnold  praises  so 
nobly.     In  Shelley, 

these  our  actors 

were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

The  charges  of  vagueness  which  have  been 
brought  against  Shelley  are  not  entirely  without 
justification.  There  are  passages  in  some  of  his 
poems  '  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing  ' 
— or  little  that  could  not  have  been  expressed 
more  happily  in  prose.  When  Shelley's  theories 
struggle  for  expression  he  is  apt  to  become  turgid 
and  bombastic.  In  the  Revolt  of  Islam  there  are 
lovely  oases,  where  colour  and  imagery  alike 
are  flawless,  but  often  they  are  stranded  amid 
stretches  of  uncompromising  ugliness.  When 
Shelley  is  indignant,  his  language  is  often  vague 
and  unconvincing  and  his  personifications  degene- 
rate into  mere  words  spelt  with  a  capital  letter. 
Some  of  the  declamatory  speeches  in  Hellas  are 
only  lightly  freighted  with  meaning.  The  vein 
of  grim  and  ghastly  imagery  which  runs  through 
Shelley's  verse,  and  is  especially  apt  to  disfigure 
those  poems  where  political  theory  runs  riot,  may 
probably  be   traced   to  his  early  reading  of  the 
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novel  of  terror.  Charnel-houses,  sepulchres, 
dungeons,  phantoms,  such  are  the  gruesome 
1  properties '  he  adopts  and  converts  to  his  own 
uses.  Words  at  whose  mention  we  involuntarily 
shudder — blight,  corpse,  corruption,  blood,  decay, 
poison — are  used  without  artistic  scruple.  This 
hysterical  morbid  strain  which  we  find  rather 
strongly  marked  in  some  of  Shelley's  earliest 
poems,1  blemishes  even  some  of  his  happiest  work. 
The  same  aesthetic  feeling  that  compelled  Cole- 
ridge to  withdraw  one  or  two  stanzas  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  induced  Shelley  to  revise  the 
most  horrible  lines  in  the  later  edition  of  the 
Sensitive  Plant,  but  even  as  it  stands  the  rank 
decay  of  the  blasted  garden  is  drawn  in  relent- 
lessly convincing  detail,  and  the  hideous  picture 
is  accentuated  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it 
is  artistic.  These  reminiscences  lingered  with 
strange  persistence,  and  Shelley  occasionally 
touches  the  chord  of  mystery  with  perfect  art — 
for  instance,  in  the  weird  comparison  of  the  dead 
leaves  to  '  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing.' 


Ill 

Shelley  seldom  draws  his  similes  from  human 
life,  but  a  few  seem  to  suggest  that  he  drew  from 
life  as  seen  through  the  pages  of  a  pathetic 
romance  : 


1  Cf.  also  Letter  to  Edward  Graham,  April  13,  1810,  or  January  6, 
1S1 1.     'I  have  been  most  of  the  night  pacing  a  churchyard.' 
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Like  a  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace-tower 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour,1 

or  '  Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden 
cherished,'  which  probably  refers  to  the  story  of 
the  pot  of  basil  in  Keats's  Isabella  (18 16). 
Shelley's  reading  as  a  rule  seems  only  to  have 
modified  his  imagery  indefinitely  and  uncon- 
sciously. The  debt  of  Keats  to  Spenser  or  Milton 
can  be  systematically  traced,  but  the  influences 
working  upon  Shelley  are  far  less  easy  to  estimate. 
His  reading  was  extraordinarily  wide  and  his 
appreciation  both  sensitive  and  profound,  but 
after  the  crude  poems  of  his  early  youth  his 
style  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  imprint  of  any 
predecessor  or  contemporary.  His  vocabulary 
is  remarkably  rich  and  varied,  but  he  quickly 
evolves  an  unmistakably  individual  style,  flexible 
and  perfectly  appropriate  to  his  theme.  Shelley 
was  extremely  responsive  to  every  suggestion 
of  tone,  form,  and  colour,  whether  it  came  to 
him  from  nature  or  art,  but  it  is  seldom  that  he 
adapts  borrowed  imagery.  Love's  Philosophy,  where 
the  twenty-first  ode  of  the  pseudo-Anacreon, 
which  had  already  been  rendered  by  Ronsard  and 
Cowley,  is  deftly  turned  to  a  different  issue,  is 
an  isolated  exception.  Southey  was  one  of 
Shelley's  favourite  poets,  and  it  seems  possible 
to  find  a  source  for  some  of  Shelley's  pictures 
and  phrases  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama  and  Thalaba. 

1  To  the  Skylark. 
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The  unseaworthy  shallop  in  Alastor  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Curse  of  Kehamay  which  also 
gave  him  the  bitumen  lakes,  the  Arab  maid,  the 
rock-rooted  pines,  and  the  '  aweful  ruins  of  the 
days  of  yore.' l  The  Tartar  steed  in  the  Revolt 
of  Islam  seems  to  be  descended  from  the  self- 
governed  courser  in  the  sixth  book  of  Southey's 
Thalaba} 

These  debts  are  very  slight,  and  only  affect  the 
details  of  his  poems,  but  occasionally  we  come 
across  startling  reminiscences,  where  Shelley  un- 
consciously reproduces  almost  verbally  poetry 
which  has  become  so  familiar  as  to  be  woven  into 
the  texture  of  his  own  mind.  In  the  fragment 
of  an  Unfinished  Drama  the  opening  speech  of 
the  spirit  re-echoes  the  overture  to  Milton's 
Comus,  with  which  Shelley  is  known  to  have  been 
very  familiar : 

Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 

My  mansion  is ;  where  I  have  lived  insphered 

From  the  beginning,  and  around  my  sleep 

Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 

Of  this  dim  spot,  which  mortals  call  the  world. 

But  later  in  the  poem  we  are  reminded  of 
Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan.  The  ritualistic  sym- 
bolism in  the  solemn  opening  of  the  Triumph 
of  Life  may  be  definitely  traced  to  the  influence 
of  Milton  : 

The  smokeless  altars  of  the  mountain  snows 
Flamed  above  crimson  clouds,  and  at  the  birth 

1  Curse  of  Kekama,  vii.  9  ;  xv.  11  ;  xx.  7. 

2  Thalaba,  vi.  3. 
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Of  light,  the  Ocean's  orison  arose. 

To  which  the  birds  tempered  their  matin  lay. 

All  flowers  in  field  or  forest  which  unclose 

Their  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kiss  of  day, 
Swinging  their  censers  in  the  element, 
With  orient  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray 

Burned  slow  and  inconsumably,  and  sent 
Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air.1 

Shelley's  classical  allusions  may  have  come 
sometimes  through  the  medium  of  some  English 
poet.     The  lines : 

And  like  Arion  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Ride  singing  through  the  shoreless  air, 

carry  us  back  to  Twelfth  Night.  Although 
Shelley  was  deeply  read  in  the  classics,  he  does 
not  use  either  mythological  or  historical  allusion 
with  the  splendid  profusion  of  Milton.  He  does 
not  elaborate  ancient  legends,  like  Keats  or 
Morris,  but  he  often  decorates  his  verse  with 
the  beautiful  creatures  of  classical  mythology. 
In  the  Witch  of  Atlas,  centaurs,  satyrs,  hamadryads, 
wood-gods,  nymphs,  oreads,  Ocean,  '  quaint 
Priapus,'  and  '  universal  Pan '  flock  to  the  cave, 
and  the  Maenad,  Naiad,  and  Narcissus  are  found 
in  the  Sensitive  Plant. 

As  in  Shelley's  scenery  we  saw  that  there  are 
certain  features  which  he  frequently  chooses  as 
the  background  of  his  poems,  so  there  are  a 
few  similes  which  he  uses  constantly.  The  lyre 
hung  in  a  deserted  fane — an  image  used  by 
many  English  poets — is  a  characteristic  symbol. 

1   Triumph  of  Life,  11.  5  foil. 
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Music  often  supplies  him  with  comparisons. 
The  moist  earth  mingling  with  that  of  a  violet 
is  compared  to  the  union  of  voice  and  instrument, 
in  a  curiously  distorted  simile.  Illustrations 
drawn  from  the  art  of  weaving  occur  again  and 
again.  Words  like  woof,  woven,  weave,  are 
scattered  freely,  sometimes  with  perfect  propriety 
— as  in  some  of  the  beautiful  compounds :  star- 
inwoven,  weed -inwoven,  star-inwrought. 

IV 

In  the  poetry  of  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  elaborate  epic  simile  was  little 
used,  though  a  few  scattered  instances  are  to  be 
discovered.  Keats  in  Hyperion  now  and  then 
makes  elaborate  use  of  the  formal  comparison, 
where  a  detailed  word-picture  is  embroidered  into 
the  tapestry  of  the  poem.  But  imagery  became 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  less 
a  decoration  than  the  very  substance  of  poetry. 
This  fusion  of  the  image  with  the  thing  imaged 
reached  its  extreme  in  Shelley.  To  use  his  own 
words :  '  Imagination  is  as  the  immortal  God 
which  should  assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of 
mortal  passion.'  His  lyrics  would  dissolve  in 
mist  if  we  were  to  try  to  distinguish  the  two 
elements  of  feeling  and  form.  It  is  as  futile  to 
analyse  such  lyrics  as  '  Music  when  soft  voices 
die'  or  'O  World,  O  Life,  O  Time!'  as  to 
attempt  to  capture  the  dancing  colours  of  a 
sunbeam.     The  more  highly  organised  and  elabo- 
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rately  constructed  lyrics  have  this  same  quality. 
In  the  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills,  to 
quote  a  single  example,  the  tempest-driven  ship 
is  not  a  mere  metaphor  or  comparison.  The 
passionate  despair  which  animates  the  poet  gropes 
for  expression  and  finds  it  in  symbol.  The  land- 
scape is  absorbed  into  his  soul,  and  his  whole 
utterance  is  coloured  by  the  interfusion.  The 
poem  is  not  a  record  of  the  influence  of  natural 
scenery  on  the  poet's  mind.  The  main  theme 
is  rather  the  burden  of  intolerable  despair  and  its 
momentary  alleviation  tinged  by  the  changing 
landscape.  In  the  second  stave  the  grey  rushes 
and  the  sea-mews  would  seem  to  be  shapes  of 
dreary  melancholy,  peering  out  of  the  smoke- 
wreath  which  rises  from  the  smouldering  passion 
of  the  poet.  The  wail  of  the  gulls,  the  howling 
whirlwind — an  incantation  of  misery — form  an 
appropriate  accompaniment.  After  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  rooks  stealing  '  like  grey  shades ' 
through  the  morning  mist  when  the  sun  bursts 
forth,  gleams  on  their  dewy  wings,  and  floods 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  with  golden  light,  the 
mood  of  the  poem  changes.  The  poet's  burden 
of  despair  is  lightened  : 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 
In  the  sea  of  Life  and  Agony.1 

With  Shelley  metaphor  is  rapidly  transmuted 
into  identification.  The  skylark  loses  its  own 
nature    and     becomes    an     '  unbodied    joy,'    the 

1  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills,  11.  335-7. 
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very  spirit  of  melody  ever  soaring  upwards.  The 
intimate  union  of  emotion  and  visual  form,  as 
close  as  that  between  soul  and  body,  is  not 
characteristic  of  Shelley's  earliest  verse.  But  the 
superfluous  imagery,  that  which  he  calls  *  mere 
poetry,' 1  soon  falls  away.  His  style  becomes 
simpler  and  clearer  in  his  growth  towards  maturity. 
In  lyrics  like  '  Life  of  life  !  thy  lips  enkindle,'  the 
unity  of  music,  words,  and  feeling  is  as  indis- 
soluble and  limpid  as  crystal.  Shelley  thought 
in  images,  and  he  held  that  the  poet's  conception 
invariably  faded  before  it  was  transmuted  into 
words.2  The  medium  of  language  only  revealed 
the  poet's  vision  '  shorn  of  its  original  brightness.' 
Such  was  Shelley's  theory,  but  in  actual  practice 
his  poetry  seems  to  have  been  incarnated  spon- 
taneously in  the  only  possible  words.  Shelley  is 
also  capable  of  writing  a  rugged,  severe  style 
where  the  diction  is  obviously  chosen  and  studied, 
and  imagery  intentionally  eliminated.  The  Cenci 
and  the  Prologue  to  Hellas  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
the  power  of  writing  in  a  noble,  dignified  strain 
would  have  grown  stronger  and  more  sustained 
if  Shelley  had  lived  longer.  Sometimes,  when 
he  uses  a  comparison  to  illustrate  his  thought, 
the  two  conceptions  seem  to  merge  into  one 
another  and  to  have  but  a  single  existence  in  the 
poet's  mind.  In  Mahmud's  speech  in  Hellasz 
the  idea  that  the  fate  of  the  waning  empire  is 
symbolised  in  the  sky  becomes  so  vivid  that  we 

1  Preface  to  The  Cenci.  2  Defence  of  Poetry. 

3  Hellas,  11.  337-343. 
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hardly  know  whether  the  moon  or  the  empire  is 
the  emblem.  As  the  poet  looks  up  at  the  sky 
the  images  multiply,  but  the  prevailing  thought 
is  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  moon  is  com- 
pared to  a  dying  lamp  and  the  star-rays  to  the 
'  arrows  which  pierce  a  fainting  antelope.'  The 
central  idea  is  enveloped  in  a  veil  of  imagery, 
through  which  it  still  shines  with  steady  radiance. 
Shelley  has  reached  '  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
ideas  may  be  supposed  to  assume  the  force  of 
sensations  through  the  confusion  of  thought  with 
the  objects  of  thought,  and  the  excess  of  passion 
animating  the  creations  of  imagination.'  *  Some- 
times this  tendency  leads  Shelley  into  blurred 
confusion  and  incoherency.  Even  here  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  bewilderment,  which  is  only  redeemed 
by  the  magnificent  exuberance  of  the  imagery  and 
the  power  of  the  conception.  This  tendency  to 
fusion  among  Shelley's  poetic  images  may  be  illus- 
trated also  by  his  personifications.  In  Arethusa 
the  nymph  and  the  stream  are  skilfully  alternated 
and  blended  in  the  spirit  of  that  mythopceic  age 
when  river  and  river-god  were  inseparable  in  the 
minds  of  men.  The  nymph  with  the  rainbow 
locks,  and  Orpheus  her  pursuer  grasping  his 
trident,  dissolve  silently  and  imperceptibly  into 
natural  elements  as  they  pass 

Under  the  caves 

Where  the  shadowy  waves 

Are  as  green  as  the  forest  night. 

The    poet    intentionally    avoids    distinctness    of 

1  Note  on  Hellas,  11.  814-5. 
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detail  to  achieve  that  unity  of  atmosphere  which 
characterises  the  highest  art.  The  torrent-like 
flow  of  the  metre  varies  continually  with  the 
scenery,  but  it  is  always  the  voice  of  the  stream 
that  we  hear.  In  the  Hymn  of  Apollo,  the  exquisite 
veil  of  star-inwoven  tapestries,  behind  which  the 
sleepless  Hours  fan  the  busy  dreams  from  the 
dim  eyes  of  Apollo,  is  suddenly  drawn  aside  and 
a  brilliant  figure  appears  glowing  like  fire  and 
shedding  light  in  his  path.  But  we  lose  sight 
of  the  trailing  robe  of  the  mighty  form  in  the 
narrowing  path  of  sunlight  on  the  waves.  Then 
the  sun  becomes  a  ministering  spirit,  only  to 
disappear  at  last  in  the  west  in  the  guise  under 
which  he  is  known  to  earth-dwellers.  He  is 
finally  re-embodied  as  the  Greek  god.  Similarly 
in  The  Cloud  the  personification  dissolves  and 
changes  perpetually,  almost  it  seems  assuming 
another  identity  before  we  have  time  to  realise 
its  previous  form.  The  eternal  vicissitudes  of  a 
natural  cloud  are  faithfully  reflected  in  fleeting, 
Protean  visions.  From  a  ministering  spirit  it 
has  passed  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza  into  the 
form  of  a  demon  '  wielding  the  flail  of  the  flashing 
hail.'  The  '  sanguine  sunrise  ' — that  resplendent 
giant  with  the  meteor  eyes,  whose  flashing  light 
would  blind  us  were  he  not  placed  at  an  immea- 
surable distance — lives  in  heavens  so  remote  that 
the  step  of 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 

is  only  heard  by  the  angels. 
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Arethusa  and  The  Cloud  are  both  tissues  of 
glorious  imagery.  Every  line  seems  to  alter  the 
picture  we  have  formed.  Shelley  ranges  from 
poems  where  almost  every  phrase  creates  a  distinct 
image,  to  a  bare  austerity  and  bleak  grandeur 
of  style  where  superfluous  '  poetry '  is  rigidly 
excluded.  Between  these  two  extremes  he  has 
an  infinite  variety  of  styles,  ranging  from  the 
decorated,  elaborate  manner  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
or  the  Witch  of  Atlas  to  the  solemn  dignity  and 
severity  of  the  Prologue  to  Hellas,  or  of  some  of 
the  speeches  of  The  Cenci,  and  of  Prometheus 
Unbound. 

Edith  Birkhead. 


MATERIAL   FOR  A   MEMOIR  OF 
HARTLEY   COLERIDGE 

The  Memoir  of  Hartley  Coleridge  written  by  his 
brother  Derwent  was  published  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  Poems  in  185 1  ;  and  since  then,  except 
for  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  only  one  recent  writer,  the  late  Mrs. 
Eleanor  A.  Towle,  has  attempted  to  weave  into 
one  strand  all  the  biographical  material  which  is 
scattered  over  the  Coleridge-Wordsworth  litera- 
ture and  correspondence  and  other  writings  of 
the  time.  Yet  the  task  is  worth  doing,  as  Mrs. 
Towle's  book  shows ;  and  although  the  unpub- 
lished material  in  the  possession  of  the  Coleridge 
family  is  not  at  my  disposal  any  more  than  it  was 
at  hers,  the  bulk  of  printed  material  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  student  to  sketch  in  greater  detail 
than  has  been  done  before  a  life  of  Hartley 
Coleridge.  That  the  material  cannot  be  entered 
in  full  in  the  following  pages  is  due  in  part  to 
limitations  of  space,  but  I  have  at  least  endea- 
voured to  collect  and  marshal  it,  or  to  give  a 
guide  to  it  where  it  exists.  A  list  is  appended 
of  the  books  on  which  I  have  drawn. 

Bagehot,  Walter.     Literary  Studies.     Edited  by  Richard 
Holt  Hutton.      3  vols.      1895. 

(An   essay   on   Hartley   Coleridge  (vol.  i.) — a 
review  of  his  life  and  writings.) 
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Caine,  T.  Hall.  Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries.  A  Selec- 
tion including  many  examples  hitherto  unpublished. 
Edited  by  T.  Hall  Caine.     1882. 

(A  short  selection  from  Hartley  Coleridge's 
sonnets  is  included.  In  the  Notes  to  these  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  gives  a  few  anecdotes  about  Hartley 
which  he  had  gleaned  from  the  dalesmen.)      v 

Campbell,  James  Dykes.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Events  of  his  Life.     1894. 

(The  standard  account  of  Coleridge's  life  and 
movements.) 

Carpenter,  William  B.  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology. 
1874. 

Coleridge,  Hartley.     Essays  and  Marginalia.     Edited 
by  his  Brother.     2  vols.     1851. 
Lives    of   the    Norther?i    Worthies.       Edited   by   his 

Brother.     3  vols.     1851. 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  Massinger  and  Ford,  with  an 
Lntroduction  by  Hartley  Coleridge.     1848. 

(Life  of  Massinger,  pp.  ix.-xliv. ;  of  Ford,  pp. 
xliv.-xlix.) 
Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
by  his  Brother.     2  vols.     185 1. 

(The  chief  authority  for  any  Life  of   Hartley 
Coleridge.) 
Complete  Poetical  Works' of  Hartley  Coleridge.     Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Ramsay  Colles. 
(The  Muses'  Library,  n.d.) 
Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge.     1907. 

(A  small  selection  from  the  sonnets  and  poems, 
with  a  short  prefatory  note.) 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.  Anima  Poetae.  From  the 
unpublished  note-books  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.     1895. 

(Contains  a  few  anecdotes  about  Hartley's 
childhood    (1 797-1803.) 
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Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.  Biographia  Literaria  (2 
vols.,  181 7,  with  Biographical  Supplement  in 
vol.  ii.),  and  The  Friend.     3  vols.     1847. 

(These  two   books  give   a   few  details  about 
Hartley's  early  childhood.) 
Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.     Edited  by  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge.     2  vols.     1895. 

(A  valuable  source  of  information,  again  chiefly 
about  Hartley's  childhood.) 
Letters,    Conversations,   and    Recollections    of    S.     T 
Coleridge.     Thomas  Allsop.     2  vols.     1836. 

(Five  letters  in  1820,  and  one  in  1822,  deal 
with  Hartley's  loss  of  the  Oriel  Fellowship. 
5  J '  is  Hartley.) 
Memorials  of  Coleorton.  Letters  from  Coleridge  to  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Beaumont.  Edited  by  William 
Knight.  2  vols.  1887. 
Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Life,  by  James  Dykes  Campbell.     1892. 

(The  poems  which  chiefly  concern  Hartley  are 
as   follows :  3   sonnets,   Frost  at  Midnight,  and 
The  Nightingale.) 
Reminiscences  of  S.  T.  C  and  R.  Southey.     By  Joseph 
Cottle.     1848. 

Coleridge,  Sara.  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  her  Daughter.     2  vols.     1873. 

(The  Memoir  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written 
by  Sara  Coleridge  to  her  daughter.  It  supplies 
the  fullest  information  that  we  have  of  the  inside 
and  outside  of  Greta  Hall,  though  Southey's 
letters  give  many  additional  details.  Throughout 
Sara's  letters  Hartley  is  mentioned  at  intervals, 
and  amongst  other  things  she  gives  many  details 
of  his  last  illness  and  death.) 

De  Quincey,  Thomas.  Works  of  De  Quincey.  16  vols. 
1862.     Autobiographical  Sketches,  vol.   xiv. 

(De  Quincey's  account  of  his  imaginary 
kingdom.) 
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De  Quincey,  Thomas.  Recollections  of  the  Lakes  and  the 
Lake  Poets.     Vol.  ii.     '  Wordsworth.' 

(De  Quincey  describes  his  journey  from  Bristol 
to  the  Lake  district  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Coleridge  and  the  Coleridge  children.) 

De  Vere,  Aubrey.     A  Memoir,  based  on  his  unpublished 
Diaries  and  Correspondence.     By  Wilfrid   Ward. 
1904. 
Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.     1897. 

(Both  these  books  contain  references  to 
Hartley,  chiefly  for  the  year  1842-3.  In  the 
Recollections  there  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
accounts  of  Hartley's  appearance  that  we  have.) 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Articles  on  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge ;  on  Derwent,  Hartley,  and  Sara  Coleridge ; 
and  on  Robert  Southey. 

Duffy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan.     Conversations  with  Carlyle. 
1892. 
(Contains  one  reference  to  H.  C.) 

FitzGerald,  Edward.  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of 
Edward  FitzGerald.     7  vols.     1902-3. 

(Contains  one  short  reference  only  to  H.  C. 
in  vol.  iii.) 

Flehinger,  Arthur.  Hartley  Coleridge.  Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation zur  Erlangung  der  Doctorwiirde  der 
hohen  philosophischen  Fakultat  der  Albert-Lud- 
wigs-Universitat  in  Freiburg.     1907. 

(1)  Leben  und  Charakter,  pp.  6-48. 

(2)  Hartley  Coleridge  als  Dichter,  pp.  49-74. 

(3)  H.  C's  Prosa,  pp.  75-101. 

(Though  Derwent's  Memoir,  D.  Campbell's 
Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  S.  T.  Coleridge's  and 
Southey's  Letters,  besides  one  or  two  other 
authorities  of  importance,  have  been  consulted  by 
the  writer,  the  dissertation  leaves  ample  room  for 
a  life  of  Hartley  drawn  from  all  the  printed 
sources  available.  Most  of  the  space  is  given 
up  to  a  review  of  Hartley's  works.) 
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Fox,  Caroline.     Memories  of  Old  Friends,  being  extracts 

from  the  Jourjials  and  Letters  of  Caroline   Fox 

of  Penjerrick,    Cornwall  (from    1835    to    187 1). 

Edited  by  Horace  M.  Pym.     2  vols.     1882. 

(Some  interesting  reminiscences.) 

Knight,    William.     Principal  Shairp   and  his    Friends. 

1888. 
Lamb,  Charles.     Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds.     Edited 
by  E.  V.  Lucas.     1898. 
(A  few  allusions.) 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.     Edited  by  Alfred  Ainger. 
2  vols.     1888. 
Magazines,  Reviews,  &c. — 

Atlas,  The.   A  general  Newspaper  and  Journal  of  Litera- 
ture.    No.  734.     Saturday,  June  6,  1840. 

(Contains  a  contemporary  review  of  the  Lntro- 
duction  to  Massinger  and  Ford.) 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  182 6- 1836,  vols,  xx.-xxx.  inclu- 
sive. 

(Contains  some  of  Hartley's   essays   and   his 
blank  verse  poem  Leonard  and  Susan.) 
Edinburgh  Review,  July  185 1,  vol.  xciv.,  p.  64. 

(An   article   written   by  Aubrey   de  Vere — an 
important  contribution.) 
Eraser's    Magazine,   June    185 1,   vol.    xlii.,    p.    603: 

'  Hartley  Coleridge  as  Man,  Poet,  Essayist.' 
London  Magazine,  1821-1823,  vols,  iv.-viii.  inclusive. 
(Earlier  essays,  four  sonnets,  and  two  sets  of 
'  Stanzas.') 

(Beyond  the  few  essays  and  poems  published 

in  Blackwood's  and  the  Londoft  Magazine,  I  have 

not  been  able  to  trace  either  essays  or  poems  to 

their  original  sources  of  publication.) 

Macmillan's  I  Magazine,    November    1865,    vol.    xiii. 

p.  31  :  '  Reminiscences  of  Hartley  Coleridge.' 
For  other  articles  see  Poole  and  Fletcher's  Lndex,  p.  93. 
Miles,  Alfred  H.     Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  XLX.  Century, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  131-138:  Introduction  on  H.  C,  by 
Samuel  Waddington.     1905-7. 
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Mozley,  Rev.  T.  Reminiscences,  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and 
the  Oxford  Movement     2  vols.      1882. 

(Vol.  i.  chapter  12  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Hartley  Coleridge ;  one  of  the  few  authorities 
which  deals  with  his  loss  of  the  Oriel  Fellow- 
ship.) 

Pater,  Walter.  Appreciations,  1889.  'S.T.Coleridge,' 
pp.  64-106. 

Paul,  C.  Kegan.  William  Godwin.  His  Friends  and 
Acquaintances.     2  vols.     1876. 

Poole  and  Fletcher.  Index  to  Periodical  Literature, 
1802-1907  ;  and  The  A?i7iual  Literary  Index, 
1907-1910.  Including  periodicals,  American  and 
English,  essays,  &x.  Edited  by  W.  I.  Fletcher, 
New  York.     1 908-11. 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb.  Reminiscences  and  Correspon- 
dence. Selected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Sadler. 
3  vols.     1869. 

(Contains  some  references.) 

Saintsbury,  George.  A  History  of  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature.     1901. 

Sand  ford,  Mrs.  Henry.  Thomas  Poole  and  his  Friends. 
2  vols.     1888. 

Southey,  Robert.     Southey.     By  E.  Dowden.     (English 
Men  of  Letters  Series.)     1879. 
Letters  of  Robert  Southey.     Selected  and  edited   by 
J.  W.  Wood  Warter.     4  vols.     1856. 
(A  valuable  authority.) 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.     Edited  by 
the   Rev.    Charles   Cuthbert   Southey.      6   vols. 
1849-1850. 
Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Robert 
Southey.     By  Joseph  Cottle.     1847. 

Spedding,  James.     Reviews  and  Discussions.     1879. 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord.  A  Memoir.  By  his  Son.  2 
vols.     1897. 

(A  record  of  Tennyson's  meeting  with  Hartley 
Coleridge  in  1835.) 
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Towle,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  A  Poefs  Children :  Hartley 
and  Sara  Coleridge.     191 2. 

(The  most  recent  work  on  H.  C.) 

Ward,  T.  H.  The  English  Poets.  Vol.  iv.  1897.  Intro- 
duction by  E.  Dowden  to  article  on  H.  C. 

Wilson,  John.  Christopher  North.  A  Memoir  of  John 
Wilson.  Compiled  from  family  papers  and  other 
sources  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon.  2  vols. 
1862. 

(Contains,    among    other    references,    a    most 
interesting   account    of    Hartley   Coleridge    and 
Professor  Wilson  in  conversation.) 
Nodes  Ambrosianx,  vols,  i.-iv.     In  Works  of  Professor 
Wilson,  ed.  by  J.  F.  Ferrier.     1855-56. 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy.     Journals  of  Dorothy   Words- 
worth.    Edited  by  W.  Knight.     2  vols.     1904. 
Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family  from  1787/0  1855. 
Collected  and   edited   by   W.    Knight.     3   vols. 
1907. 

(Ranks    in    importance  as  an   authority  with 
S.  T.  Coleridge's  and  Southey's  Letters!) 

Wordsworth,  William.     Life  of   William    Wordsworth. 

By  W.  Knight.     3  vols.     1903. 

(Forms  vols,  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.  of  Knight's  edition 

of  the  Poetical  Works.} 
Memoirs  of  William    Wordsworth.      By    Christopher 

Wordsworth.     2  vols.     185 1. 
Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.     1903. 
Wordsworthiana.     A   selection   from   papers  read  to 

the  Wordsworth  Society.     Edited  by  W.  Knight. 

1889.      'Reminiscences   of  Wordsworth   among 

the    Peasantry    of    Westmoreland,'    by    H.    D. 

Rawnsley.     Read  to  the  Society,  May  1882. 
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Hartley  Coleridge,  essayist  and  poet,  and  the 
eldest  of  the  four  children  of  Samuel  Taylor  and 
Sara  Coleridge,  was  born  at  Kingsdowne,  Bristol, 
on  September  19,  1796.1  His  father,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  at  one  time  vicar 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary  in  Devonshire,  was  close  upon 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  already  earned 
some  name  as  poet,  political  lecturer,  and  pamphle- 
teer. His  mother,  two  years  older  than  his  father, 
and  a  keenly  intelligent  and  clever  woman,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  six  children  of  Stephen 
Fricker,  a  Bristol  tradesman  or  manufacturer  on 
a  small  scale,  who  had  failed  in  business  and  died 
bankrupt.  She  had  first  met  Coleridge  in  August 
1794,  and  had  married  him  on  October  14,  1795. 
It  was  an  unlikely,  though  not  seemingly  an  un- 
suitable marriage ;  but  as  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell, 
the  biographer  of  Coleridge,  says,2  it  had  been 
made  not  '  in  heaven,  but  in  Bristol.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Hartley  entered  into  a  rich 
heritage  in  the  love  of  his  parents.  He  was  an 
eight  months'  child,3  and  Coleridge  was  away  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  but  hurried  back  on  receipt 

1  'Biog.  Supplement'  to  Biog.  Lit.  (1847),  ii.  357,  376.  Hartley, 
apparently,  was  not  born  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  as  is  stated  in  the 
Memoir. 

2  Poet.  Works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  (ed.  Dykes  Campbell,  1892), 
p.  lx. 

3  Memoir  of  H.  Coleridge  (in  Poems  of  H.  C,  1851),  xix.  [referred  to 
hereafter  as  Memoir]. 
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of  the  news,  '  quite  annihilated  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  information,' *  though  at  first,  on  see- 
ing the  child,  he  did  not  feel  '  that  thrill  and 
overflowing  affection '  which  he  had  expected. 
'  I  looked  on  it  with  a  melancholy  gaze ;  my 
mind  was  intensely  contemplative,  and  my  heart 
only  sad.'  However,  further  contemplation  of 
his  son  '  thrilled  and  melted  him,'  and  eventually 
he  wrote  no  less  than  three  sonnets 2  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  on  this  occasion.  He  had, 
indeed,  seen  '  handsomer  babies,'  he  wrote 3  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Poole,  a  gentleman  tanner  of 
Nether  Stowey  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  old 
nurse  had  over-persuaded  his  wife  to  see  a  like- 
ness to  himself  in  the  baby's  face — no  great 
compliment  to  him ;  but  he  was  evidently  satis- 
fied ;  and  Hartley  soon  improved  in  appearance 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  and  received  his 
fair  share  of  petting.  He  was  not  baptized  in 
infancy,4  for  Coleridge,  being  still  a  Unitarian, 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  let  his  boy  undergo 
the  sacred  rite  ;  and  even  as  late  as  September 
i  800  the  thought  was  abhorrent  to  him : 

'  I  look  at  my  doted-on  Hartley — he  moves,  he  lives, 
he  finds  impulses  from  within  and  without,  he  is  the 
darling  of  the  sun  and  of  the  breeze.    Nature  seems  to 


1  See  Letters  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  (1895),  i.  168-9  [referred  to  here- 
after as  Letters]. 

2  Poet.  Works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  p.  66. 

3  Letters,  i.  168-9. 

4  In  the  Memoir,  xxii.,  we  are  not  told  the  date,  but  in  the  register 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Kentigern,  Crosthwaite,  it  is  entered  as 
Nov.  2,  1803.     I  am  indebted  to  Canon  Rawnsley  for  this  information. 
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bless  him  as  a  thing  of  her  own.  He  looks  at  the 
clouds,  the  mountains,  the  living  beings  of  the  earth, 
and  vaults  and  jubilates  !  Solemn  looks  and  solemn 
words  have  been  hitherto  connected  in  his  mind  with 
great  and  magnificent  objects  only  :  with  lightning,  with 
thunder,  with  the  waterfall  blazing  in  the  sunset. 
Then  I  say,  Shall  I  suffer  him  to  see  grave  counte- 
nances and  hear  grave  accents  while  his  face  is 
sprinkled?  Shall  I  be  grave  myself  and  tell  a  lie 
to  him  ? ' 

So  Coleridge  wrote  to  Godwin,1  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Hartley  was  only  christened  at  Crosth- 
waite  Church,  Keswick,  as  late  as  November  2, 
1803,  in  company  with  his  brother  Derwent,  then 
aged  three,  and  his  sister  Sara,  a  baby.  Nor  did 
he  receive  the  two  names  originally  intended,  for 
happening  to  be  born  at  a  time  when  David 
Hartley,  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  William  Lisle 
Bowles,  the  poet,  were  his  father's  stock  sub- 
jects of  conversation,2  Coleridge  thought  to  call 
him  after  the  first  — '  that  great  master  of 
Christian  philosophy.'3  When  the  glamour  had 
passed,  apparently,  the  '  David  '  was  dropped. 

Nevertheless,  Hartley  flourished  like  the  bay 
tree  and  grew  '  stout,  healthy,  and  handsome,' 4 
laughing  at  his  parents  until  he  made  them 
'  weep  for  very  fondness,' 5  and  refusing  to  walk, 
having  discovered  the  art  of  crawling.6  When 
he   was  just   over   two    years    of  age    Coleridge 

1  William  Godwin  (Kegan  Paul,  1876),  i.  6. 

2  Cottle's  Reminiscences  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  R.  Sonthey  (1848), 
p.  21. 

3  Letters,  i.  169.  4  Memoir,  xxii. 

6  Letters,  i.  220,  Feb.  6,  1797.         6  Ibid.,  i.  231  [Oct.  16],  1797. 
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wished  Mrs.  Coleridge  to  read  Edgeworth's 
Essay  on  Education  with  all  her  heart  and  soul, 
and,  if  she  approved  the  mode,  to  teach  Hartley 
his  letters.1  Whether  she  did  so  or  not  we  do 
not  know,  but  in  November  1798,  at  any  rate, 
Hartley  was  '  speaking  everything,'  2  and  by  the 
time  that  he  was  three,  talking  nearly  as  much  as 
his  father  — '  without  diminution  on  my  side,' 
Coleridge  adds.3  '  'Tis  strange,  but  certainly 
many  things  go  in  the  blood  ...  he  com- 
mented ;  and  Coleridge  delighted  in  this,  the 
sweetest  and  most  original  of  all  his  children. 
Once,  when  he  was  writing,  Hartley  was  talking 
to  himself,  and  he  took  down  the  soliloquy.  '  It 
would  make  a  most  original  poem,'  the  proud 
parent  wrote ; 4  but  the  same  original  child,  some 
weeks  back,  had  given  Mr.  Godwin,  or  '  Mister 
Gobwin,'  as  he  called  him,  such  a  rap  on  the 
shins  with  a  ninepin  that  '  the  philosopher  .  .  . 
in  huge  pain  lectured  Sara  on  his  boisterousness.' 
1  Moshes  is  somewhat  too  rough  and  noisy,'  was 
Coleridge's  comment  on  the  incident  as  he  told 
it,5  '  but  the  cadaverous  silence  of  Godwin's 
children  is  to  me  quite  catacombish ' ;  and  he 
tells6  how  Hartley  had  further  informed  one 
gentlerrian  of  his  acquaintance  :  '  "  Metinks  you 
are  like  Southey  " — and  he  was  not  wholly  un- 

1  Letters,  i.  261-2,  Sept.  19,  1798. 

2  T.  Poole  and  his  Friends,  i.  28 1. 

3  Letters,  i.  321  [Dec.  24],  1799. 

4  Ibid.,  i.  323,  Jan.  25,  1800. 

5  Ibid.,  i.  321  [Dec.  24],  1799. 
u  Ibid.,  i.  332,  Feb.  28,  1800. 
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like  you,  but  the  chick  calling  you  simple 
"Southey"  so  pompously!'  But  this  was  in 
London,  where  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  Hartley  had 
joined  Coleridge  at  the  end  of  1799,1  an<^ 
belongs  properly  to  Hartley's  babyhood.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  accompanied 
his  mother  on  a  visit  to  Kempsford  in  Gloucester- 
shire,2 while  Coleridge  stayed  behind  ;  for  their 
plans  as  to  a  future  place  of  residence  were  un- 
settled. Somewhere  they  had  to  be  before  the 
end  of  July  or  first  week  in  September,  Coleridge 
wrote  early  in  1 800  to  Southey  ; 3  and  on  July  24, 
1800,4  they  entered  Greta  Hall,  the  house  with 
which  Hartley's  childhood  is  most  closely  associ- 
ated, and  the  home,  for  some  twenty  years  to 
come,  of  all  the  Coleridge  children.  Large  and 
rambling,  full  of  small  rooms  and  long  passages, 
with  a  large  garden  in  front' — part  of  which  was 
rented  as  a  nursery  garden — and  an  orchard  and 
wood  stretching  down  to  the  river  Greta  behind, 
it  was  situated  in  the  vale  of  Keswick  and  looked 
out  upon  a  '  wilderness  of  mountains.' 5  So  here, 
with  the  sky  and  stars  above  him,  and  the  great 
hills  '  sleeping  on  in  their  eternity '  around  him, 

1  Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  by  James  Dykes  Campbell  (Macmillan  and 
Co.,  1894),  106  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Life]. 

2  Letters,  i.  267,  326. 

3  lbid.,'\.  325.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  Coleridge  supposed  that  it 
would  be  Stowey,  as  Poole  so  greatly  wished.  But  no  suitable  house 
could  be  found  there,  and  in  any  case,  in  1799  the  Words  worths  had 
settled  in  their  house  Town  End,  or  '  Dove  Cottage  '  as  it  was  later 
named  by  the  tourists,  and  this  probably  was  the  attraction  for  Cole- 
ridge.    (Memoirs  of  W.  Wordsivorth,  1851,  i.  149.) 

4  Life,  113. 

6  Cottle's  Reminiscences,  436  et  seq.,  and  Memoir,  xxiii.-xxiv. 
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with  a  father  who  loved  and  understood  his 
dream-child  and  a  mother  who  cared  tenderly 
for  him,  Hartley's  childhood  began. 

He  was  nearly  four  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Greta  Hall,  and  was  at  once  taken  in  charge  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  Coleridge's  landlord,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson,1  Jackson's  housekeeper.  Indeed,  he 
saw  almost  more  of  them  than  of  his  own  father 
and  mother  during  his  early  boyhood,  and  received 
all  their  petting,2  for  as  yet  he  was  the  only  child. 
Berkeley  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Coleridge's  second  son, 
had  died  in  infancy  in  February  1799,3  but  on 
September  14,  1800,  Derwent  was  born,  and  in 
December  1 802  came  Sara,  the  darling  of  both 
boys.  Further,  in  1803  the  poet  Southey  and 
his  wife  and  the  widowed  Mrs.  Lovell  and  her 
son  came  to  live  with  the  Coleridge's  4  and  made 
a  small  world  at  Greta  Hall ;  for  before  1809  the 
Southeys  had  five  children  in  all,  though  two 
died.  First  there  were  the  elders,  Mrs.  Lovell,5 
the  cleverest  and  most  attractive  of  the  three 
sisters,  and  a  refined-looking  and  lovely  woman ; 
Mrs.  Southey,  with  her  ;  fine  figure  and  quietly 

1  See  Cottle's  Reminiscences,  440,  and  Memoir,  xxv.-xxvi.,  for  some 
account  of  Jackson.  He  was  a  'quiet,  sensible  man'  of  some  culture, 
and  had  been  originally  a  carrier.  But,  being  fond  of  reading,  he  had 
contrived  to  educate  himself  and  collect  a  library  of  some  five  hundred 
volumes.  As  for  '  Wilsy,'  as  Hartley  called  her,  she  was  '  a  person  of  a 
marvellous  sweetness  of  temper  and  sterling  good  sense,'  devoted  to 
children.  She  had  once  been  the  'belle'  of  Keswick.  {Life  and 
Corresp.  of R.  Southey  (1849-50),  iv.  174-5,  anc*  Memoir,  xxvi.) 

2  Memoir,  xxv. 

3  Letters,  i.  247  (footnote). 

4  Letters  of  R.  Southey  (1856),  i.  229. 

6  For  some  of  the  details  about  Mrs.  Lovell  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge. 
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commanding  air,' x  a  devoted  wife  and  mother  ; 
and  lastly  Mrs.  Coleridge,  handsome  but  homely 
in  appearance,2  honest,  guileless,  and  affectionate 
by  nature,  and  an  honourable,  dutiful,  and  con- 
scientious mother.  Fretful  she  may  have  been  at 
times,  and  perhaps  nervous,  querulous,  and  hot- 
tempered,  '  full  of  bustle  and  full  of  com- 
plaints';3  but,  as  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  says,4 
she  had  some  reason  to  fret,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  if  she  had  not  done  so.  Of  the 
children,  we  hear  from  various  accounts  how  they 
romped  and  played  together — Derwent,  a  fluffy 
little  bundle  in  his  yellow  frock ; 5  Sara,  a  calm, 
blue-eyed  baby,6  and  afterwards  a  frail,  sweet, 
fairy  child,  who  climbed  trees  in  the  orchard  in 
company  with  her  cousin  Edith ; 7  and  lastly 
Hartley,  who  used  '  the  air  of  the  breezes  as 
skipping  ropes,' 8  or  struggled  with  Derwent  in  the 
garden 9  on  one  of  the  bright,  savage,  windy 
days  when  the  trees  and  long  grass  seem  madly 
alive  and  the  clouds  are  blown  about  the  sky : 

A  little  child,  a  limber  elf, 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself; 
A  faery  thing  with  red,  round  cheeks, 
That  always  finds,  and  never  seeks  ; 

for  it  is  plain,  says   Mr.   E.   H.   Coleridge,    the 

1  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge  (1873),  i.  II. 

2  T.  Poole  and  his  Friends,  ii.  276. 

3  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family  (1907),  ii.  12. 
Life,  131. 

6  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  i.  7. 
,;  Letters,  i.  443. 

7  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  i.  26. 

8  Letters,  i.  359.  M  Ibid.,  i.  408. 
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editor  of  Coleridge's  Letters,  that  it  was  the  four- 
year-old  Hartley  who  was  the  '  little  child '  of 
Christabel.1 

But  Hartley  was  not  usually  singing  and  danc- 
ing. More  often  he  was  thinking,  for  even  now 
he  stood  apart  from  the  other  children  and  lived 
a  dream-life  of  his  own.  He  was  '  a  strange, 
strange  boy,'  to  quote  Coleridge,2  '  an  utter 
visionary,'  moving  '  like  the  moon  among  thin 
clouds  .  .  .  in  a  circle  of  light  of  his  own  mak- 
ing.' At  meal-times  he  put  the  food  into  his 
mouth  by  one  effort,  and  remembered  to  swallow 
it  by  another,3  and  out  of  meal-times  he  was 
always  '  thinking  his  thoughts.'  '  My  father,' 
he  once  said,4  on  being  reproved  for  some  inatten- 
tion, and  asked  if  he  did  not  see  something  : 

'  I  see  it,  I  saw  it,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  it  again, 
when  I  shut  my  eyes  and  when  my  eyes  are  open, 
and  I  am  looking  at  other  things  ;  but,  father,  it  is  a 
sad  pity,  but  it  cannot  be  helped,  you  know ;  but  I  am 
always  being  a  bad  boy  when  I  am  thinking  of  my 
thoughts.' 

And  indeed,  Hartley  was  apt  to  weave  his 
strange  speculations,  and  dream  his  dreams  until 
he  was  frightened  of  them  himself;  and  no 
wonder,  for,  from  the  age  of  four  upwards,  he 
invented  '  the  wildest   tales  you   ever  heard,'  so 

1  Letters,  i.  355  [May  6,  1801].  These  lines  first  appeared  in  this 
letter,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  Coleridge  printed  them  as  Conclusion 
to  Part  II.  of  Christabel,  nothing  is  known  about  them. 

2  Mem.  and  Letters  of  S.  Coleridge,  i.  4. 

3  Letters,  i.  443. 

4  Mem.  and  Letters  of  S.  ColeHdge,  i.  4. 
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Southey  wrote  to  a  friend,1  including  a  history 
of  the  kings  of  England  who  are  to  be,  and  the 
story  of  a  monster  whose  skeleton  was  on  the 
outside  of  his  flesh.  Further,  at  a  somewhat 
later  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  talk  and  examine 
his  own  character  with  an  impartiality  which, 
according  to  Southey,  was  perfectly  astonishing 
— 'just  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  another  person,' 
and  not  himself.  But,  as  Hartley  once  told  his 
uncle,  he  was  '  a  boy  of  a  very  religious  turn ' ; 
and  Southey  declared  that  he  was  the  oddest  of 
all  God's  creatures,  and  becoming  quainter  and 
quainter  every  day.  When  he  had  been  ill,  or 
had  misbehaved  himself  in  any  way,  he  straight- 
way sought  a  Bible,  and  looked  out  something 
appropriate  to  his  own  case  in  Job  or  the  Psalms  ; 
while  in  bed  at  night,  bidding  Mrs.  Wilson 
listen,  he  set  off  and  prayed  aloud  like  a  preacher. 
Yet,  in  many  ways,  he  was  a  very  '  childish 
child,' 2  and  in  one  way  perhaps  showed  signs  of 
future  weakness.  He  would  flee  the  room  if 
anyone  began  to  read  a  newspaper,  lest  it  should 
contain  something  shocking ; 3  and  when,  one 
summer,  Mrs.  Wilson  lay  dangerously  ill,  he 
refused  to  go  near  her  at  all.  That  he  dreaded 
the  pain  involved  in  either  seeing  or  thinking 
about  her  was  Southey 's  explanation,  and  Southey 
did  not  know  whether  he  would  wish  for  such  a 
child  or  not.     As  he  said,4  Hartley  had  not  '  the 

1  See  Letters  of  R.  Southey,  i.  241,  Oct.  2,   1803,  and  i.  311-12, 
Jan.  15,  1805,  for  all  the  following  details. 

2  Memoir,  xxxiii.  3  Letters  of  R.  Southey,  i.  312.  *  Ibid. 
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slightest  tinge  of  impudence  or  evil  in  his  nature,' 
and  yet  he  wanted  something  to  make  him 
'  steadily  good.'  His  childhood,  indeed,  was 
akin  to  Coleridge's  in  its  delicacy,  its  passion  and 
its  pain,  and  those  who  best  knew  him  feared  most 
for  his  manhood  : 

.  .  .  Thou  art  a  Dewdrop  which  the  morn  brings  forth, 

Ill-fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks, 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth  ; 

A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives  ; 

And  no  forewarning  gives ; 

But,  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife, 

Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life.1 

But  we  must  return  to  the  events  of  Hartley's 
boyhood  and  tell  something  of  what  had  been 
happening  at  his  home  since  1803.  Coleridge 
was  and  had  been  away  for  some  time,  '  going 
anywhere,  apparently  from  Greta  Hall.'2  Often 
ill  and  miserable  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  he  was  in  London,  waiting  for  a  ship  to 
carry  him  to  Malta ;  and  in  April  he  sailed,  not 
returning  to  England  again  until  August  1806, 
or  to  Greta  Hall  until  September.3  Of  what 
Hartley  did  in  the  meantime  we  can  tell  little. 
Life  at  Greta  Hall  was  always  a  happy  one  for 
him,  for  cats,  kittens,  hens,  and  chickens  and  his 
'  god-dog '  Dapper  were  included  in  the  family 
circle,4  and  Southey  was  the  best  possible  play- 
fellow  for  children.     But  we   have  few  details ; 

1  Poet.  Works  of  IV.  Wordsworth  (1903),  p.  184.     To  H.  C,  Six 
Years  Old. 

2  Life,  141.  3  Ibid.,  141,  et  sea. 

4  See  Memoir,  xliii.-xlvi.,  for  a  letter  of  Southey's  to  his  '  nephew 
Job.' 
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nor  do  we  know  anything  of  Coleridge's  home- 
coming. After  his  return,  Hartley  and  then 
Derwent  began  to  have  lessons  more  or  less  re- 
gularly with  him,  both  of  them  beginning  Greek 
before  Latin,  and  Coleridge  presenting  his  elder 
son  with  a  Greek  grammar  which  he  had  begun 
to  compile  especially  for  his  use,  but  which  was 
never  finished.1  It  was  a  curious  production,  said 
Aubrey  de  Vere,2  who  had  seen  it, 

'  beginning  as  it  does  with  a  philosophic  disclaimer  of 
philosophy,  proceeding  to  the  complexities  of  gender 
and  case,  and  ending  with  a  pregnant  essay  on  the 
connection  between  Idolatry  and  Atheism.' 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  destined  to  last 
long.  Home  was  fast  becoming  unendurable  for 
the  father,  and  within  four  months  after  his  re- 
turn he  fled  to  the  Wordsworths  at  Coleorton  in 
Leicestershire,  reaching  them  on  Christmas  Day 
1 806,  and  taking  Hartley  with  him.3  And  now 
came  the  annus  mirabilis 4  of  Hartley's  childhood, 
1 806-1 807.  Spent  first  in  Leicestershire,  then 
in  London  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil 
Montagu,  and  finally  at  Mr.  Poole's  at  Nether 
Stowey,5  it  was  a  year  full  of  excitement  and 
pleasure.  In  it  Hartley  saw  his  first  play  at  the 
theatre,  and  his  first  two  pantomimes,  the  '  Wood 

1  See  Ibid.,  xxix.-xxxi.,  for  an  account  of  Hartley's  education  as 
undertaken  by  Coleridge,  and  ibid.,  clxxxviii.-cxcvii.  for  account  of, 
and  extracts  from,  the  Greek  grammar. 

2  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1851.  3  Life,  156. 

*  See  Memoir,  xxxi.-xxxv.,  for  Derwent's  account  of  the  year,  and 
cxcix.-cciii.  for  Hartley's  written  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  after. 
The  details  which  follow  are  taken  from  both  accounts. 

«  Life,  158-159- 
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Demon '  and  '  Mother  Goose.'  Moreover,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  initiated  him  into  the  wonders 
of  the  '  chemistry-house,'  as  he  called  it,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  among  others, 
accompanied  him  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  the 
'  economy  of  the  bard,'  Hartley  remembered,  not 
allowing  them  to  see  the  Jewel  Office.  As  for 
the  time  at  Stowey,  the  children  '  talked  for 
evermore '  of  it ;  so  Mrs.  Coleridge  wrote  to 
Poole.1  Sara,  then  in  her  third  year,  remem- 
bered 2  how  at  College  Street — the  home  of  Mrs. 
Coleridge's  mother  and  sisters  in  Bristol — Hartley 
and  Derwent  were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves 
with  paint,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  daub 
every  bit  of  a  picture,  in  book  or  out,  with  colour, 
chiefly  scarlet ;  but,  unfortunately,  though  she 
remembered  Derwent,  her  recollections  of  Hartley 
were  not  so  clear,  and  she  says  little  about  him. 
However,  we  have  Poole's  testimony 3  that  he 
was  '  exactly  like  his  father,'  that  Derwent  was 
1  stronger  bodied,'  and  had  '  more  of  the  common 
world  in  him,'  and  that  Sara  was  a  '  sweet  little 
animated  fairy ' ;  and  also  a  portrait  of  Hartley, 
drawn  while  at  Coleorton,4  in  which  he  appears 

1  T.  Poole  and  His  Friends,  ii.  202. 

2  Mem.  and  Letters  of  S.  Coleridge,  i.  9. 

3  T.  Poole  and  his  Friends,  ii.  1 84. 

4  See  Letters,  ii.  511  (note),  and  Memoir,  ccxi.  Also  frontispiece  and 
'  Advertisement'  to  Memoir,  vii.  Though  only  a  sketch  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  Derwent  tells  us  that  it  bore  a  most  striking  and  characteristic 
resemblance  to  Hartley  at  the  time,  and  retained  the  likeness  even  to 
the  last.  All  the  same,  according  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge  (Letters,  ii. 
511  (note) ),  the  grimacing  boy  in  Wilkie's  '  Blind  Fiddler,'  for  which 
he  had  been  told  Hartley  sat  as  a  model,  was  a  better  portrait  of  him 
on  occasions. 
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as  a  child  with  a  sweet,  grave,  dreamy  face,  big 
black  eyes,  finely  arched  eyebrows,  and  soft, 
rather  thick  black  hair.  Moreover,  it  is  from 
this  time  that  Derwent's  recollections  of  his 
brother  began  to  be  continuous  and  distinct,  and 
from  now  for  eight  years,  until  Hartley  left 
school,  the  two  were  always  together,  read, 
talked,  walked,  and  slept  together.1  Now,  ac- 
cordingly, we  first  hear  of  '  Ejuxria,'  2  Hartley's 
dream  kingdom  ;  for  at  eight  years  of  age,  if  not 
before,  Hartley  had  begun  to  rule  an  imaginary 
world,  and  was  taking  its  affairs  very  much  to 
heart.  It  consisted  of  many  nations ;  each  had  its 
separate  history,  its  own  form  of  government, 
and  its  famous  men  ;  and  in  Portfomandra,  the 
'  analogon '  of  England  as  Derwent  afterwards 
perceived,  all  details  were  worked  out  with  a 
wonderful  minuteness  and  consistency.  Nor 
could  anything  exceed  the  seriousness  of  Hart- 
ley's manner  when  he  alluded  to  it.  '  Derwent, 
I  have  had  letters  from  Ejuxria,'  he  would  begin  ; 
and  then  '  came  his  budget  of  news,  with  ap- 
propriate reflections,  his  words  flowing  on  in  an 
exhaustless  stream ' — and  his  brother  listening, 
nearly  as  absorbed  as  himself.  '  Oh,  reader,  do 
not  laugh,'  pleaded  De  Quincey,3  speaking  of  his 
own,  and  the  rival  kingdom  of  a  cruel  brother ; 


1  Memoir,  xxxv.-xxxvi. 

2  Ibid.,  xxxvi.-xl.,   and  xxxiii.  (footnote)   for  the   only  account  of 
Hartley's  kingdom. 

3  Autobiographical  Sketches  (Works  of  De  Quincey,  vol.  xiv.,  1862), 
p.  72  et  seq. 
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'  long  contemplation  of  a  shadow,  earnest  study  for 
the  welfare  of  that  shadow,  sympathy  for  the  wounded 
sensibilities  of  that  shadow  under  accumulated  wrongs, 
these  bitter  experiences,  nursed  by  brooding  thought, 
had  gradually  frozen  that  shadow  into  a  rigour  of 
reality  far  denser  than  the  material  realities  of  brass 
or  granite.' 

In  truth,  Derwent  was  '  willingly  beguiled '  into 
belief  in  a  shadow,  De  Quincey  was  driven  into  it, 
whereas  Hartley — the  strange  visionary — believed 
more  readily  in  shadows  than  in  realities. 

But  from  Stowey  and  Ejuxria  we  must  turn 
to  Hartley's  schooldays,  for  by  November  1807, 
the  date  when  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  the  children 
returned  to  Greta  Hall,1  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
Another  ten  or  eleven  months,  and  he  and  Der- 
went were  sent  away  to  a  school  newly  opened  by 
the  Rev.  John  Dawes  for  a  limited  number  of 
gentlemen's  sons  at  Ambleside,2  and  later  known 
as  one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  countryside. 
Even  then,  however,  the  boys  did  not  live  at 
Ambleside  but  at  Clappersgate,  in  the  house  of 
an  elderly  woman,  Mrs.  Longmire,  and  her  son, 
being  joined  there  later  by  two  other  boys,  sons 
of  a  Liverpool  merchant.3  The  place  had  been 
chosen  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  '  Old  Brathay,' 
the  house  of  Charles  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  four  of 
whose  sons  went  to  the  same  school ;  4  but,  in 
any  case,   being    near   Ambleside,   the  Coleridge 

1  See  Letters  of  the   Wordsworth  Family,  i.  381—1,  dated  Nov.  4 
[1S08],  but  misdated,  probably,  for  1807. 

2  Memoir,  xlix.,  and,  for  account  of  Mr.  Dawes,  xlvi.-xlviii. 

3  Ibid.,  xlix.-l.  «  Ibid. 
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boys  were  well  within  reach  of  friends.  Every 
Saturday,  if  it  were  not  too  stormy,  they  went  to 
the  Wordsworths,  staying  over  Saturday  and  even 
Sunday  night,  seeing  their  father,  and  having  a 
free  run  of  the  library  ; *  and  to  this  early  period, 
too,  Hartley  owed  his  friendship  with  the  poet 
John  Wilson,  '  Christopher  North,'  spending 
many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  in  his 
beautiful  house  Elleray  on  the  banks  of  Winder- 
mere.2 Further,  at  the  end  of  1809  De  Quincey 
had  settled  in  the  Wordsworth's  old  home,  '  Dove 
Cottage,' 3  and  at  '  New  Brathay  '  lived  another 
friend,  John  Harding,  Esq.,4  the  '  J.  H. ' 5  of  one 
of  Hartley's  essays,  and  the  possessor  of  a  port- 
folio of  original  Hogarths  which  Hartley  used  to 
devour  greedily,  in  the  almost  physical  way  chil- 
dren look  at  pictures.  Moreover,  at  Keswick  there 
were  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  Sara,  Southey  and 
Mrs.  Southey,  and  Greta  Hall  to  go  back  to  for 
holidays.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey, 
Wilson,  Southey,  and  Lloyd — these  were  the 
'  strong  talkers ' 6  of  the  Lake  District — and  it  was 
by  their  voices,  Derwent  tells  us,7  by  desultory 
reading  in  the  library  at  Allan  Bank,  by  '  homely 
familiarity'  with  town  and  country  folk,  and  by 
1  lonely  wanderings  with  the  murmur  of  the 
Brathay  in  his  ear,'  rather  than  by  any  regular 
course  of  study,  that  Hartley  was  educated. 

1  See  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  i.  388  and  i.  519. 

2  Memoir,  lv.  3  Knight's  Life  of  W.  Wordsworth,  ii.  251. 
*  Memoir,  lv.-lvi. 

6  Essays  of  H.  Coleridge  (Moxon,  185 1),  i.  265-268. 

6  Mem.  and  Letters  of Sara  Coleridge,!.  76. 

7  Memoir,  lv.  and  lvii. 
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At  school  he  went  through  the  regular  course 
with  no  very  remarkable  results,1  for  ordinary 
lessons  seemed  to  give  little  or  no  scope  to  his 
peculiar  gifts.  In  fact,  he  showed  his  superiority 
to  the  ordinary  boy  rather  out  of  school  than  in 
it.  Yet,  from  a  letter  of  Coleridge's  written  in 
the  spring  of  1810,2  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
making  progress.  His  looks  and  behaviour  were 
'  all  that  the  fondest  parent  could  wish,'  and  he  was 
'  really  handsome,  at  least  as  handsome  as  a  face 
so  original  and  intellectual '  could  be.  Moreover, 
he  really  surprised  his  father  by  the  steadiness 
and  acuteness  of  judgment  with  which  he  met  a 
series  of  masterly  arguments  from  the  German 
'  concerning  the  startling  gross  improbabilities  of 
Esther,  and  decided  that  only  two  were  not  to  be 
got  over ;  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  describes 
him  in  one  letter 3  as  '  very  thoughtful '  and 
'  often  silent,'  and  goes  on  to  say  that  every  time 
she  saw  him  she  admired  him  more.  But  this 
was  in  1 8 1 1 ,  after  his  father  had  left  Allan  Bank 
and  Hartley  was  grieving  for  him  sadly.4  In  the 
meantime,  in  school,  according  to  Derwent,  he 
was  loved  because  he  was  a  genius.  Mr.  Dawes 
only  looked  at  Hartley  when  he  had  done  anything 
wrong  (so  Derwent  complained 5  to  his  father 
on  the  occasion  of  Coleridge's  last  visit  to  the 
Lake  District  in  February  18 12),  and  never 
scolded  him  as  he  did  the  other  boys ;  and  '  all 

1  Memoir,  liv.-lv.  2  Letters,  ii.  564. 

3  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  i.  514.  *  Ibid. 

6  Letters,  ii.  575-6. 
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the  boys  thought  it  very  unfair/  But  *  he  is  a 
genius,'  the  younger  brother  added  ;  for,  like  the 
rest  of  his  school-fellows,  he  was  proud  of  Hartley 
and  loved  him.  Indeed,  according  to  all  testi- 
mony, Dorothy  Wordsworth's  1  as  well  as  Der- 
went's,  Hartley  was  much  loved  at  school.  All 
the  same,  he  suffered  great  torment  there,2  though 
when  he  was  older  he  fought  a  battle  with  great 
spirit,  and  was  afterwards  treated,  on  the  whole, 
with  respect. 

But  unfortunately  we  have  not  many  details  of 
Hartley's  experiences  of  this  or  any  other  kind  at 
school.  Boyish  renown  of  some  description  he 
evidently  won  there,  but  he  made  few  intimate 
friends  of  his  own,  none,  in  fact,  save  one — a 
town-boy,  Robert  Jameson,  and  not  a  school- 
fellow.3 Too  shy  and  awkward  to  play  games — 
Southey  used  to  tell  him  he  had  two  left  hands — 
he  spent  his  time  walking,  talking,  dreaming,  and 
telling  his  dreams  to  others ; 4  and  when  school 
was  over  there  was  his  dreamland  waiting  for  him 
to  slip  back  into,  where  he  could  wander  un- 
touched by  the  hard  facts  of  reality,  brushed  only 
by  the  thousand  dusky,  glimmering  wings  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  fancies.  Here  he  was  quiet 
and  happy,  but  outside  it  he  was  often  agitated, 
passionate,  and  over-wrought,  quivering  with  im- 
patience at  restraint  but  unable  to  control  himself, 
giving  way  to  paroxysms  of  rage — often  a  disguise 

1  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  i.  514. 
3  Memoir,  li.  (footnote),  and  also  xcviii.-xcix. 
3  Ibid.,  li.-lii.  *  Ibid. 
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for  bitter  self-accusation  or  other  painful  emotion 
— and,  worst  of  all,  yielding  to  '  temptations 
slight  in  themselves  and  slight  to  him,  as  if 
swayed  by  a  mechanical  impulse  apart  from  his 
own  volition.'1  Yet  in  spite  of  everything  he 
was  the  same  gentle,  captivating  Hartley  of  old, 
so  simple,  truthful,  and  honourable  that  he  won 
all  hearts.  Moreover,  if  he  was  dreaming, 
'  always  dreaming,'  as  his  father  once  said  of  him, 
one  side  at  least  of  his  genius  appealed  to  his 
school-fellows.  He  could  tell  them  tales.  Few, 
possibly,  heard  '  the  Tale '  directly,  for  it  was 
told  in  bed  to  Derwent  and  the  two  other  boys 
in  the  house  ;  but  night  after  night,  for  a  space 
of  years,  and  sometimes  for  hours  together, 
Hartley  invented  not  a  series  of  tales  but  one 
continuous  one,  into  which  he  worked  all  that 
he  had  heard  or  read.2  Longer,  so  Derwent  sup- 
posed, than  one  of  Richardson's  novels,  the  tale 
was  progressive  and  consistent,  varying  in  inten- 
sity, but  wrought  up  in  the  end  to  the  highest 
pitch,  the  characters  being  clearly,  even  powerfully 
denned,  and  the  whole  told  vividly,  eloquently, 
and  without  hesitation.  It  was  his  old  gift  of 
story-telling,  and  the  Hartley  lying  in  bed  with 
his  listeners  crouched  round  him  still  in  many 
ways  resembled  the  small  boy  who  in  earlier  days 
had  poured  out  his  strange  speculations  and 
woven   his   wild   dreams   at  Wilsy's  knee.3     But 

1  Memoir,  lix. 

2  See  Ibid,  lii.-liv.,  and  Essays  of H.  Coleridge,  i.  346.     The  Books 
of  my  Childhood,  for  an  account  of  'the  story- telling.' 

3  Memoir,  xxviii.-xxix. 
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his  childhood  was  now  over,  for  by  1 8 1 2  he  was 
fifteen  and  'grown  a  great  fellow.'1  Moreover, 
always  *  odd  and  extraordinary,'  he  consisted  now 
of  '  such  unmalleable  materials  that  what  he  may 
make  of  himself,  God  knows,'  so  Southey  wrote,2 
'  but  I  suspect  nobody  will  be  able  to  mould  or 
manage  him.'  In  fact,  both  Southey  and  Dorothy 
Wordsworth3  were  wondering  what  would  become 
of  him. 

II 

The  year  1814  was  Hartley's  last  year  at 
school,4  but  in  1 8 1 3  Dorothy  Wordsworth  men- 
tions college 5  as  if  it  had  already  been  decided 
that  he  should  go  there,  and  the  main  question 
was  who  should  maintain  him.  The  best  thing 
for  Coleridge,  Dorothy  thought,6  would  be  that 
he  should  suppose  that  the  whole  care  of  Hartley 
would  fall  on  him  ;  but  Coleridge  was  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  on,  and  apparently  did  nothing  what- 
soever on  his  '  dear  Hartley's '  behalf,  not  even 
expressing  his  wishes.  As  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell 
says,7  there  would  seem  to  be  '  something  cruel 
and  therefore  unlike  Coleridge '  in  this  persistent 
silence  ;  for  that  he  had  not  simply  forgotten  his 
children  we  see  from  a  letter  of  his  dated 
January  181 3  to  Mrs.  Coleridge.8  Moreover,  in 
September  18 14  he  had  spoken  to  his  landlady  at 

1  Letters  of  R.  Southey,  ii.  279.  2  Ibid. 

3  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  19  and  24. 

4  Memoir,  lx.  5  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  19. 
6  Ibid.  7  Life,  210.  8  Letters,  ii.  604. 
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Ashby  as  if  it  were  settled  that  his  eldest  son 
was  going  to  college ; 1  but  nevertheless,  from 
1 8 1 3  to  1814  (one  of  the  most  miserable  years 
of  Coleridge's  life,2  as  it  happened),  no  one  could 
get  a  word  out  of  him  on  the  subject.  Cottle 
and  Southey  approached  him  in  turn,3  and 
Wordsworth,  writing  to  Poole,4  asked  him  to  see 
Coleridge,  who  was  at  Bristol,  and  at  least  obtain 
his  consent  to  any  steps  they  might  take.  But  all 
their  efforts  were  unavailing ;  and,  giving  up  the 
task  in  despair,  they  made  their  appeal  to  other 
friends  who  would  be  more  able  and  likely  to 
help,  writing  first  to  Coleridge's  brothers  at 
Ottery.5  Nor  were  they  unsuccessful.  With  the 
aid  of  his  cousins  or  uncles,  Hartley  procured  one 
of  the  scholarships  termed  postmasterships  at 
Merton  College  in  1815.  This  brought  him  in 
^50  per  annum;  his  uncles  had  promised  an 
additional  £40 ;  Lady  Beaumont,  Wordsworth's 
friend,  another  £30;  Poole  ^10,  and  Cottle  £5  ; 
and  this — ^  1 35  in  all — it  was  hoped  would  suffice 
to  maintain  him,  though,  if  more  were  needed, 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  would  contrive  to 
advance  it.6 

On  May  6,  1815,  then,  Hartley  matriculated 
at    Oxford,7   being   taken    there   by  the  Words- 

1  Life,  210. 

2  Ibid.,  200  et  seq.,  and  Memoir,  Ixi.-lxii. 

3  Cottle's  Reminiscences,  361-366,  and  Life,  209. 

4  Knight's  Life  of  W.  Wordsworth,  ii.  214-5. 

5  Life,  209. 

6  See  Knight's  Life  of  W.  Wordsworth,  ii.  246,  for  the  final  state- 
ment of  details. 

7  Information  kindly  supplied  from  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
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worths.1  What  would  his  fate  be  ?  Southey 
hardly  dared  ask  himself  the  question.2  Hartley's 
cousins,  John  Taylor  Coleridge  and  George  May 
Coleridge,  took  an  interest  in  him  and  helped 
him,3  and,  as  Southey  said,  he  had  another  cousin 
in  the  University — William  Hart  Coleridge,  son 
of  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  John  Coleridge — 
who  was  '  old  enough  to  be  his  adviser  and  not 
too  old  to  be  his  friend.'  Also  he  took  with  him 
'  a  larger  stock  of  Greek  than  is  often  carried  to 
college,  a  powerful  intellect,  good  principles  and 
good  feelings,' 4  but  on  the  other  hand  his  attain- 
ments were  irregular,5  and  he  was  '  headstrong 
and  violent,  perilously  disposed,'  according  to  his 
uncle,6  '  to  justify  whatever  he  might  wish  to  do  ' ; 
'  eccentric  in  all  his  ways,  and  willing  to  persuade 
himself  that  there  was  merit  in  eccentricity.'  It 
was  hardly  a  promising  prospect ;  and  Hartley's 
troubles  began  early  in  his  first  year. 

To  some  extent  they  were  of  his  own  causing  ; 
for  Hartley's  idea  of  himself  was  an  unhappy  one. 
'  Violent,  headstrong,'  and  intellectually  confi- 
dent he  might  be,  but  he  was  also  sensitive,  shy, 
timid,  and  morbidly  conscious  of  peculiarity.7 
He  felt  himself  to  be  an  oddity  of  '  peculiar 
manners  ' 8  and  of  '  a  diminutive  and  ungainly  ex- 
terior,' 9  and  like  other  self-distrustful  and  pas- 
sionate natures  he  was  dependent  to  a  large  degree 

1  Life,  214.  -  Letters  of  R.  Southey,  ii.  408. 

3  Letters,  ii.  674  (note).  *  Letters  of  R.  Southey,  ii.  408. 

5  Life  of  W.  Wordsworth,  ii.  214-15. 

6  Letters  of  R.  Southey,  ii.  408.  '  Memoir,  lxxxi. 

8  Ibid.,  lxxxvii.  9  Ibid.,  lxxxi  v.,  note. 
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for  confidence  and  happiness  on  the  sympathy  and 
love  of  others.  But  vanity  also  had  much  to 
do  with  what  happened,  as  he  himself  confessed 
in  an  account  of  this  time  found  by  Derwent  in 
one  of  his  note-books.1  Even  before  he  went 
to  college  he  had  longed  to  attract  women,  for 
he  had  always  had  a  peculiar  reverence  for  them 
and  an  intense  feeling  of  their  beauty.  '  It  thrilled 
me  with  a  painful  pleasure,  made  me  experience 
a  sinking,  an  unutterable  want,'  he  wrote  in 
an  essay  afterwards,2  '  long  before  it  could  be 
an  object  of  passion  ' ;  and  now,  bent  on  becoming 
a  '  prodigious  lion '  in  society,  rather  than  a 
scholar  or  poet,  he  looked  to  the  winning  of 
the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse  to  bring 
him  to  the  front,  and,  more  especially,  into  the 
favour  of  the  '  dear  creatures,'  as  he  so  lightly 
calls  them.3  In  fact,  absurd  and  childish  as  it 
may  seem,  Hartley  had  set  all  his  hopes  on 
the  winning  of  the  prize,4  and  on  the  consequent 
recitation  of  his  effusion  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre 
before  '  the  assembled  beauties  of  commencements 
and  commemorations.'  As  it  was  almost  the 
only  occasion  on  which  he  had  confident  hopes 
of  success,  the  intelligence  that  not  he  but 
'  Macdonald  was  the  lucky  man '  had  the  effect 
of  absolute  stupefaction.5     He  tried  to  pretend 

1  Memoir,  lxxxii.-lxxxv.  (footnote). 

2  Essays  of  H.  Coleridge :  The  Books  of  my  Childhood,  i.  346,  and 
Memoir,  lxxx.-lxxx. 

3  Metnoir,  lxxxv. 

4  Ibid.,  ccix.-ccx.,  for  a  copy  of  Hartley's  first  set  of  verses  on  'The 
Horses  of  Lysippus.' 

5  Memoir,  Ixxxiii. -lxxxv.,  for  these  and  other  details. 
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that  he  did  not  care,  that  it  did  not  matter  when 
his  card-house  came  down  with  a  rush  and  the 
building  lay  in  ruins;  but  it  would  not  do.  It 
was  '  bare  sands '  with  him  the  next  day,  to  use 
his  own  expression.  The  actual  prize  he  had 
never  coveted,  but  he  had  staked  all  his  fortunes 
on  one  throw,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  destiny 
would  be  against  him  from  this  time  forth,  and 
all  his  hopes  prove  frustrate.  In  his  second  and 
third  year  he  tried  again  and  failed  both  times, 
but  these  failures  produced  no  such  ill  effects. 
'  They  made  me  glumpy  and  despondent,'  he 
wrote,  '  but  that  was  all ' ;  and  it  was  from  his 
first  failure  that  he  dated  his  '  downward  declen- 
sion, his  impotence  of  will  and  melancholy  rest- 
lessness,' and  last  but  not  least,  his  first  recourse 
to  the  stimulus  of  wine. 

So  Hartley's  troubles  began ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
of  this  time  or  of  an  earlier  one  still  that  his 
sister  Sara  is  thinking  when  she  tells  us  that  in 
her  girlhood  he  was  '  so  deep  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure,'  and  at  the  same  time,  '  the  cause 
of  such  keen  anguish  and  searching  anxiety.' 1 
In  his  first  year,  however,  the  trouble  was  doubt- 
less but  '  a  mist,  a  shape,'  and  Sara  had  reason 
to  take  pleasure  in  and  be  proud  of  her  brilliant 
brother.  But  information  is  scanty.  Derwent 
only  knew  one  of  his  college  friends,  Robert 
Burton,  a  brilliant  first  class  man,  who  died 
young;2    and,    were    it    not   for   Chauncy  Hare 

1  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  213. 

2  Memoir,  lxiii.-lxiv. 
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Townshend,  who  saw  Hartley  for  the  first  time 
in  1 8 1 8  at  Keswick,1  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce,  who  remembered 2  him  as  a  young  man 
who  read  sundry  classics  seldom  opened  at  the 
University  and  possessed  '  an  intellect  of  the 
highest  order,'  we  should  hear  little  of  Hartley 
or  his  talk  while  at  college.  But  both  these 
friends  were  amazed  by  his  talent  and  by  his 
'  extraordinary  powers  as  a  converser' ;  and  Dyce 
describes  him  3  as  he  swung  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  his  chair  at  wine  parties,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  shoulder,  his  dark  brown  eyes  turned  up, 
talking  by  the  hour  with  a  facility,  force,  and 
beauty  which  no  man  then  living,  except  his 
father,  could  have  surpassed.  Some  of  this 
eloquence  doubtless  did  him  eventual  harm,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  as  Derwent  gravely  supposes,4 
he  was  probably  sincere  enough  in  his  invectives 
against  Church,  State,  and  all  establishments ; 
and  in  the  second,  though  not  ordinarily  extreme 
in  his  views,  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind, 
and  often,  through  whim  and  impatience,  more 
than  his  mind.5  '  I  know — at  least  I  ought 
to  know — a  man,'  he  wrote  in  later  years  in  one 
of  his  essays,6 

'  who  is  old  enough  to  know  better,  who  is  always 
much  more  of  a  malcontent  and  a  fatalist  in  the 
morning   than  in  the  evening,  in  wet  weather  than 

1  Memoir,  lxvii.-lxxiii.,  for  C.  H.  Townshend's  account. 

2  Ibid.,  lxiv.-lxv.  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  lxv.-lxvi.  B  Ibid.,  lxvi. 

6  Essays  of  H.  Coleridge,  i.  320.     On  Pride. 
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in  fair,  after  a  bad  than  a  good  dinner,  almost  sceptical 
in  the  presence  of  ugly  she-saints,  a  perfect  leveller  in 
the  presence  of  dignified  lady  aristocrats.  .  .  .  What 
is  worse  still,  he  is  most  paradoxical  when  conversing 
with  literal-minded,  unimaginative,  and  therefore  mis- 
apprehensive  individuals,  with  whom  old-fashioned 
maxims  have  acquired  the  force  of  moral  laws.' 

That  man  was  Hartley,  not  always,  like  his 
father,  walking  '  on  the  star-paved  road,  taking 
in  the  whole  heavens  in  his  circuit,' 1  but  along 
the  road  of  human  life,  and  human  prejudices, 
chuckling  with  his  odd  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous 2  as  he  went,  but  laughing  at  no  one 
so  much  as  at  himself. 

But  to  return  to  the  details  of  Hartley's 
college  life.  In  the  Long  Vacation  1818  he 
was  at  Keswick,  working  hard  in  view  of  the 
approaching  degree  examination  in  litteris  humani- 
oribus.3  His  prospects  being  uncertain,  he  wished 
to  equip  himself  for  future  independence ;  and  in 
Michaelmas  Term  1 8 1 8  he  returned  to  sit  for  his 
examination,  and  obtained  the  creditable  result  of 
a  second  class.4  It  was  said,5  indeed,  that  there  had 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  Hartley's 
examiners  as  to  his  final  position,  some  being 
inclined  to  place  him  in  the  first  class  owing  to 
the  talent  and  general  knowledge  he  displayed, 
and  some  in  the  fourth  by  reason  of  certain  de- 
ficiencies in  his  scholarship.  If  so,  his  actual 
position   was  the  result  of  a   compromise.     But 

1  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  i.  123. 

2  See  Memoir,  xci.-xcii.,  for  an  explanation  and  example. 

3  Ibid.,  lxvii.  i  Ibid.,  lxxiii.  s  Ibid. 
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in  any  case  he  obtained  his  B.A.  degree  in  1819,1 
and  some  of  those  who  had  helped  to  send  him 
to  college  were  more  than  satisfied.  As  Southey 
said,2  considering  the  disadvantages  of  his  school 
education,  a  second  class  was  as  honourable  for 
him  as  a  first  for  anyone  else.  He  was  excited, 
even  elated,  over  the  result.  '  In  all  the  higher 
points  of  his  examination,'  he  wrote  to  Cottle,3 
1  he  was  excellent,  and  inferior  only  in  those 
minuter  points  wherein  he  had  not  been  in- 
structed ' ;  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  13  [181 9],*  told  her  friend  Mrs. 
Clarkson  that  Hartley  had  '  done  excellently  at 
Oxford.'  But  their  triumph  was  not  over.  A 
greater  honour  still  awaited  Hartley,  for  '  not 
long '  after  this  success — it  is  the  only  indication 
as  to  time  that  the  Memoir  gives — he  entered  for 
a  Fellowship  at  Oriel  College,  and  won  it  'with 
high  distinction ;  his  superiority  on  this  occasion,' 
Derwent  says,5  '  not  admitting  of  a  doubt.'  It 
was  a  moment  of  triumph,  and  one  success  had 
followed  closely  on  the  other ;  for  Hartley  was 
elected  Probationer  on  April  16,  1819,6  and  in 
a  letter  dated  'Oxford,  April  19'  announced 
the  glorious  news  to  Poole.7  '  Pleasant  letter ! ! 
Pleasant  news  ! !  '  Poole  endorsed  it ;  and  it  was 
a  proud  and  happy  day  for  Derwent  and  all  at 

1  Information  kindly  supplied  from  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

2  Cottle's  Reminiscences,  236-7.  3  Ibid. 
4  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  1 17-8. 

6  Memoir,  lxxiii. 

G  Information  kindly  supplied  from  Oriel  College. 

'   T.  Poole  and  his  Friends,  ii.  269. 
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home  when  the  tidings  came.1  As  soon  as  he 
heard  them,  Hartley's  old  schoolmaster  rose  up 
frantic  with  delight,  gave  a  shout,  and  proclaimed 
a  holiday.  '  The  boys  all  huzzaed,  and  there 
was  such  an  uproar,'  so  little  William  Words- 
worth told  his  mother,2  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  told 
Poole,  writing  on  a  folio  sheet  '  because  she  had 
so  much  to  say.' 

Hartley,  as  Derwent  says,3  '  had  earned  for 
himself  an  honourable  independence  and  had 
found,  as  it  seemed,  a  position  in  which  he  could 
exert  his  peculiar  talents  to  advantage.'  If  only 
he  could  have  kept  the  position  all  might  have 
been  well ;  but  he  could  not.  The  fellowship 
had  only  been  given  on  probation  for  one  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  year  Hartley  was  called 
upon  to  forfeit  it,  on  the  ground  mainly  '  of 
intemperance.'  4  The  Oriel  record  is  that  Hartley 
did  not  present  himself  for  admission  as  Fellow 
on  October  17,  1820,  having  been  informed  that 
he  had  not  during  his  period  of  probation  so 
conducted  himself  as  to  be  deserving  of  admission 
to  an  actual  Fellowship.5  Other  causes  concurred, 
and  though  Derwent  gives  them  shortly  enough 
he  perhaps  says  all  that  is  necessary.6  Hartley 
had  taken  pupils,  and  though  he  did  his  utmost 
on  their  behalf,  he  could  teach  but  could  not 
control   them,  and  they  on  some  occasions  con- 

1  Memoir,  lxxiii.  2  T.  Poole  and  his  Friends,  ii.  261. 

3  Memoir,  lxxiii.  *  Ibid.,  lxxiv. 

5  Information  kindly  supplied  from  Oriel  College. 

6  Memoir,    lxxiii. -lxxv.   and   lxxxvi.-lxxxviii.,    for   Derwent's   and 
Hartley's  statements  on  this  subject. 
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trolled  him.  Also,  owing  to  awkwardness  and 
habitual  absence  of  mind,  he  paid  little  attention 
to  forms  and  punctuality.  Worse  still,  he  did 
not  much  like  the  state  of  a  probationer,  and 
did  not  submit  as  he  ought  to  have  done  to 
a  yoke  of  observance  which  he  sincerely  thought 
absurd,  and  which  he  hoped  to  escape  by  being 
made  a  Fellow.  Last  and  not  least,  as  we  have 
said,  Hartley  always  spoke  his  opinion  freely 
without  regard  to  consequences,  and  was  probably 
sufficiently  indiscreet  about  '  Alma  Mater  '  herself 
and  the  things  she  held  most  dear  to  bring  upon 
himself  serious  and  lasting  trouble.  But  intem- 
perance was  the  main  charge,  and  was  enough 
under  the  circumstances  to  count  against  all  that 
was  in  his  favour  ;  namely,  to  quote  Derwent  once 
again  :  '  a  life  singularly  blameless  in  all  other 
respects,  dispositions  the  most  amiable,  principles 
and  intentions  the  most  upright  and  honourable.' 1 
The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  matter  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  determine.  Dr.  Copleston, 
the  Provost  of  Oriel,  a  laborious  and  accurate 
scholar,2  might  naturally  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  a  sensitive  erratic  genius  like  Hartley  ;  but 
he    was   greatly   respected    in    the    college,    and 

1  A  Poet's  Children:  Hartley  and  Sara  Coleridge  (19 12),  148-9. 
Mrs.  Towle  quotes  Carpenter  {Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  1874, 
p.  370) :  '  The  experience  of  those  who,  like  Hartley  Coleridge,  have 
inherited  the  craving  for  alcoholic  excitement,  together  with  the  weak- 
ness of  will  which  makes  them  powerless  to  resist  it,  whilst  all  their 
better  nature  prompts  the  struggle,  must  satisfy  anyone  who  carefully 
weighs  them  .  .  .  how  small  is  their  own  moral  responsibility  for 
errors  which  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  faults  of  their  progenitors.' 

2  A/aauillan's  Magazine,  Dec.  1865,  '  Notes  from  Oriel  College  about 
1S27.' 
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Hartley  himself  afterwards  spoke  of  him  in  terms 
of  high  admiration.1  Moreover,  in  Derwent's 
opinion,2  the  specific  charges  against  Hartley 
might  have  been  exaggerated  ;  excuses  might  have 
been  found  for  the  particular  instances  on  which 
they  were  founded ;  and  the  sentence  might  be 
considered  severe ;  but,  he  says,  '  it  could  not  be 
considered  unjust ' ;  and  Hartley,  he  goes  on, 
'  did  not  take  the  only  course  which  could  have 
discredited  the  verdict  of  his  judges.  The  in- 
firmity that  was  thus  heavily  visited  was  not 
subsequently  overcome.'  Other  opinions  of  course 
were  expressed  at  the  time,  and  may  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Poole  considered  3  that  Hartley  had  been  treated 
with  an  unjust  harshness  which  would  never  have 
been  used  towards  the  son  of  a  man  of  greater 
power  and  position.  James  Spedding  4  tells  us  in 
his  Reviews  and  Discussions  that  he  had  heard  it 
confidently  asserted  by  '  a  very  high  and  grave 
authority '  that  the  charge  of  intemperance  was 
only  a  pretext  and  the  real  offence  an  '  indiscreet 
freedom  of  speech  with  regard  to  University 
reforms.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  T. 
Mozley  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  asserts  that 
the  Dean,  James  Endell  Tyler,  tried  to  protect 
Hartley  and  give  him  every  chance,  but  that  he 
found  the  case  hopeless  and  gave  it  up  in  despair.5 
But  as  we  have  said,  it  is  now  almost  impossible 

1  Memoir,  lxxxvi.  2  Ibid.,  lxxv. 

3    T.  Poole  and  his  Friends,  ii.  261. 

*  Reviews  and  Discussions  (1879),  305. 

5  See  Reminiscences,  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  (1882),  i.  85-7. 
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to  pronounce  on  all  this.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  judgment  had  been  given,  and  the  blow 
had  fallen,  coming  'sudden  as  a  peal  of  thunder 
from  a  cloudless  sky ' 1  to  Coleridge  at  Highgate. 
Hartley  had  been  remonstrated  with  by  himself 
and  others.  He  wrote  to  Allsop  on  July  31, 
1820:2 

'  Alas  !  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman  had  spoken  to  him 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  the  fondest  parents  ;  his 
cousins  had  warned  him  ;  and  I  (long  ago)  had  written 
to  him  conjuring  him  to  reflect  with  what  a  poisoned 
dagger  it  would  arm  my  enemies.' 

Cowardice,  and  defect  of  fortitude,  desire  to 
escape  pain,  not  a  craving  for  pleasure,  had  been 
his  son's  weakness. 

'  This  was  the  sin  of  his  nature,  and  this  has  been 
fostered  by  culpable  negligence,  at  least  non-interfer- 
ence on  my  part ;  while,  in  a  different  quarter,  contempt 
of  the  self-interest  he  saw  seduced  him  unconsciously 
into  selfishness.' 

Great  efforts  of  course  were  made  to  reverse 
the  decision.3  Hartley  wrote  letters  to  many  of 
the  Fellows.4  Coleridge  wrote  to  Dr.  Copleston 
in  preparation  for  an  interview,  and  in  October 
1  820  journeyed  to  Oxford  to  see  him.5  It  was  a 
painful  journey,  according  to  Allsop ; 6  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  suggests,7  the  ^300  granted 

1  Allsop's  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge  (1886),  i.  76.  2  Ibid.  i.  76-8. 

3  Memoir,  lxxiv.  4  Ibid.  5  Life,  245. 

6  Allsop's  Letters,  &C,  i.  127.      7  Life,  245-6,  and  Memoir,  lxxxvi. 
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to  Hartley,  whether  as  a  free  gift  or  a  com- 
pensation in  mitigation  of  the  severe  sentence, 
was  a  result  of  this  interview,  it  was  the  only 
result.  As  Derwent  1  says,  '  the  indiscretions 
were  patent,'  and  though  it  was  urged 2  that 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  Hartley  might 
yet  have  been  allowed  to  hold  his  Fellowship  on 
condition  of  non-residence,  the  authorities  did  not 
fall  in  with  the  plan.  In  fact,  *  a  mist  and  a 
blinding  rain '  had  come  over  Hartley's  college 
life  and  seemed  to  blot  out  the  future. 


Ill 

On  April  10,  1820,  both  Hartley  and  Derwent 
had  been  with  Coleridge,  all  three  happy,  and 
Coleridge  wishing  that  his  third  child,  Sara,  were 
with  them ; 3  and  on  July  3 1  he  wrote  the  letter 
to  Allsop  telling  him  of  the  crushing  disaster 
which  had  befallen  his  son.4  The  loss  of  the 
Fellowship  was  therefore  known  to  Coleridge  by 
that  date,  and  he  seems  to  have  looked  after 
Hartley  in  the  crisis.  By  August  1820  he  had 
settled  him  in  London  5  in  the  house  of  his  old 
friend  Basil  Montagu  ;  for  Hartley  had  deter- 
mined to  rely  on  his  pen  for  his  livelihood,  and, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  make  a  trial  of  his  talents 
in  London.  In  London  or  its  neighbourhood, 
therefore,  he  remained  for  the  space  of  about  two 

1  Memoir,  lxxxvi.  2  Ibid. 

s  Allsop's  Letters,  &>c,  i.  41.        *  Ibid.,  i.  76.         5  Ibid.,  i.  102. 
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years,1  living  for  nearly  half  that  period  with  the 
Montagus,  and  sending,  from  time  to  time,  short 
pieces  to  the  London  Magazine.2  In  it  the  four 
sonnets  to  his  friend  Robert  Jameson,  afterwards 
Judge-Advocate  in  Dominica,  first  appeared,3  and 
some  few  of  his  earlier  essays ;  though  this  is 
little  enough  work  to  put  on  record,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  his  father's  testimony,4  he  was  not  idle,  but 
1  busy  enough  in  his  own  way  '  collecting  literary 
material  for  future  use.  Nevertheless  Coleridge 
was  worried  and  depressed  about  his  son,  and 
with  cause ;  for  Hartley  had  yet  to  learn  the  full 
extent  of  his  own  weakness. 

Hartley,  in  fact,  knew  what  he  ought  to  do, 
but  could  not  do  it.  Dreamy  he  had  always  been, 
but  he  had  not  hitherto  neglected  the  call  of  duty, 
and  both  at  school  and  college,  so  Derwent  tells 
us,5  had  shown  no  want  of  energy  or  perseverance. 
Now  he  began  to  give  way  to  fits  of  procrastina- 
tion from  which  he  often  did  not  recover  until  it 
was  too  late  ;  and  though  he  never  deliberately 
sought  relief  in  wine,  he  sometimes  fell  a  prey  to 
temptation  when  circumstances  were  against  him.6 
Nor  was  this  all.  Thoroughly  humbled  and 
ashamed  of  his  failings,  he  shrank  from  the 
reproaches  of  his  friends  and  still  more  from  their 
forgiveness,  taking  refuge  in  a  habit  of  conceal- 
ment which  grew  upon  him  during  the  middle 
portion  of  his  life,  and  caused  himself  many  hard- 

1  Memoir,  Ixxxviii.  2  Ibid.,  xcii.-xciii. 

3  Poems  of  H.    Coleridge  (1851),  i.  5-7  and  15.     Also  "Notes"  to 
Poems,  i.  154-5. 

4  Allsop's  Letters,  &c.,  i.  140.  5  Memoir,  lxxxix.         6  Ibid. 
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ships  and  his  friends  great  anxiety.1  It  was  a 
poor  attempt,  possibly,  to  live  down  the  past ; 
but  the  task  was  a  harder  one  for  Hartley  than 
for  most.  Having  no  hardness  of  temperament, 
no  denseness,  stupidity,  or  even  artificiality  of 
nature  to  shield  him  in  the  conflict  of  life,  he 
lacked  also  the  steadying  power  of  will — his  last 
protection  against  his  own  sensibility  ;  and  numb- 
ness, infirmity  of  purpose,  procrastination  and 
despair  were  the  results,  followed  close  by  haunt- 
ing self-reproach  and  passionate  repentance.  To 
the  end  Hartley  was  deeply  humbled  in  his  own 
sight.2 

This,  however,  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture ; 
for  Derwent  assures  us  that  during  this  time — 
1820  to  1822  or  thereabouts — Hartley's  love  of 
fun  was  unquenched,  his  letters  '  full  of  wit  and 
wisdom  and  affection,'  and  his  nature  lovable 
and  attractive  as  ever.3  Nevertheless  it  was  felt 
that  his  continued  residence  in  London  without 
any  professional  engagement  was  undesirable,  and 
a  proposal  was  made  that  he  should  take  a  school 
in  the  north  of  England.4  For  a  time  he  wisely 
resisted  it,  and  when  writing  on  the  subject  to 
his  father,5  talked  of  his  Oxford  trouble  and  of 
the  depression  and  despondency  which  he  felt  at 
intervals.  He  would  decide  nothing  until  he 
heard  from  his  father,  but '  what  with  past  failures, 
what  with  unavoidable  weakness  of  nerves,  and 
defect  of  that  sort  of  sternness  which  is  a  neces- 

1  Memoir,  lxxxix.  2  Ibid.,  xc.  3  Ibid.,  xci. 

4  Ibid.,  xciii.  5  See  Ibid.,  xciii.-xciv. 
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sary  supplement  to  kindness  in  a  pedagogue,'  he 
thought  schooling  of  all  things  the  least  possible. 
However,  his  irresolution  continuing,  and  nothing 
else,  we  may  suppose,  turning  up  for  him  to  do, 
at  last  he  gave  way  and  returned  to  take  the  place 
of  his  old  master,  Mr.  Dawes,  at  Ambleside.1 
Coming  back,  perhaps  towards  the  end  of  1822 
or  beginning  of  1823  (for  in  March  1822  Lamb, 
who  '  loved  '  Hartley,  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  were 
in  London,2  and  in  October  he  was  still  at  High- 
gate  3),  he  seemed  at  first  to  make  a  fair  start  and 
to  be  moderately  happy  or  at  least  thankful.4  But 
we  have  few  details.  Derwent,  now  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  had  already  gone  to  Cambridge/' 
and  although  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  Sara  were  still 
living  at  Greta  Hall  we  have  little  or  no  news  of 
Hartley  from  them.  Indeed,  even  the  Words- 
worths,  who  were  nearer  at  hand,  seldom  saw 
him,  though  what  they  heard  was  in  his  favour,6 
and  in  July  1823  Coleridge  had  received  '  a  very 
comfortable  account  of  him '  from  Sara.7  In 
October  1824  the  number  of  his  scholars  had 
risen  from  four  to  fourteen,  '  a  flourishing  concern 
for  an  Ambleside  schoolmaster,'  so  Dorothy  com- 
mented,8 '  and  he  is  steady  and  regular  ! '  But 
in  November  she  speaks  of  him  as  '  poor  Hartley,' 

1  Memoir,  xcv.  2  Letters  of  C.  Lamb  (Ainger,  1888),  ii.  41. 

3  Letters,  ii.  721.     Hartley  was  certainly  settled  at  Ambleside  by 
February  5,  1823  {Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  201). 

4  See  Memoir,  xcv.-xcviii. 

5  Letters,  ii.  675  (footnote),  and  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family, 
ii.  118. 

G  Letters  oj  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  201. 

7  Letters,  ii.  726.  8  Lbid.,  ii.  226. 
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although  he  was  sticking  to  his  school  hours,  was 
liked  by  his  scholars,  and  was  still  '  Hartley ' 
among  them.  '  This  will  give  you  a  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  discipline  exercised  by  him,'  she 
continued  ; 1  and  though  for  a  time  Hartley  had 
been  cheerful,  even  dreaming  of  taking  holy  orders 
in  two  years'  time,2  it  must  soon  have  become 
obvious  that  his  second  attempt  to  earn  a  living 
was  doomed  to  failure.  At  some  uncertain  date 
— perhaps  after  November  1824 — he  had  given 
up  taking  pupils  on  his  own  account,  and  had 
joined  forces  with  a  Mr.  Suart,  in  whose  house 
he  had  lodged,  and  by  whom,  after  a  time,  he 
was  engaged  as  classical  assistant.3  But  Mr. 
Suart  was  ambitious  and  took  a  larger  house 
than  was  necessary ; 4  Hartley's  difficulties  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  ;  eventually  the 
whole  scheme  failed,  and  Suart,  to  Hartley's 
great  dismay,  went  bankrupt.5  Hartley,  in  fact, 
had  been  right  in  his  self-distrust.  The  failure 
of  the  school  had  been  due  to  causes  for  which 
he  was  not  '  exclusively  or  even  mainly  respon- 
sible/ though,  characteristically,  he  took  the  whole 
blame  upon  himself.6  But  he  was  not,  and  never 
could  have  been,  a  disciplinarian  ;  and  as,  one  by 
one,  his  scholars  left,  and  hope  declined,  he  lost 
self-control  and  drifted  back  into  his  old  irregular 
habits.7  For  four  or  five  years  he  struggled  on, 
but  at  length  gave  up  the  task.     As  he  wrote  to 

1  Letters,  ii.  230.  2  Memoir,  xcv.  and  xcvi.  3  Ibid.,  xcv. 

4  Ibid.,  xcviii.  (footnote).  5  Ibid.,  xcv.  and  xcviii. 

6  Ibid.  7  Ibid. ,  xcvii. 
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his  mother  in  1 83 1,1  'no  man  ought  to  enter  into 
a  way  of  life  for  which  he  is  conscious  of  an 
insurmountable  incapacity,'  and  such  there  was 
in  his  case ;  and  he  tells  how  every  hour  that  he 
spent  with  his  pupils  was  passed  '  in  a  state  more 
nearly  related  to  fear  than  to  anything  else,'  and 
how,  when  he  was  unwell,  the  boys  were  always 
at  him  in  his  dreams — '  hooting,  pelting,  spitting  ' 
at  him,  stopping  his  ways,  and  oppressing  him 
with  '  indescribable  horrors  to  which  waking  life 
has  no  parallel.'  As  Derwent  says,  this  state- 
ment needs  no  comment ; 2  and  the  school  having 
come  to  an  end,  Hartley  left  Ambleside  and 
removed  to  Grasmere,  to  a  place  of  greater 
seclusion,  living  in  the  house  of  a  motherly 
widow,  Mrs.  Fleming,  who  cared  for  him  and 
saw  to  his  needs.3  But  again  we  lack  precise 
dates.  Hartley  began  teaching  in  1822-3,  and 
taught,  so  we  gather,4  for  four  or  five  years  in  all. 
From  1826-31  he  was  writing  occasional  articles 
for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  which  he  had  been 
introduced  by  Professor  Wilson.5  The  end  of 
school  teaching  and  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
writing  for  magazines  may,  possibly,  have  cor- 
responded ;  and  if  so,  Hartley  was  probably  freed 
from  school  cares  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
1826.  At  any  rate  he  contributed  the  first  essay  to 
Blackwood's  in  November  1 826,6  while  in  December 
of  the  same    year    Mrs.    Coleridge    was  '  in  sad 

1  Memoir,  xcviii.-xcix.  2  Ibid.,  xcix.  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  xcvii.  5  Ibid.,  cii. 

6  Blackwood s  Magazine,   November    1826.     Also    Essays    of    H, 
Coleridge,  i.  84-92  :  '  Books  and  Bantlings.' 
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spirits '  about  him,  for  he  had  been  away  on  his 
wanderings  nearly  a  month.1 

From  1826  to  1832,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  eight  essays  in  all  for  Maga  of  a  quality 
that  made  '  Christopher  North  '  want  more,  besides 
one  long  blank-verse  poem  and  a  few  shorter  ones 
for  the  same  magazine  and  other  verses  and  prose 
articles  for  annuals,2  we  have  little  real  news  of 
Hartley.  '  "  What's  Hartley  about  ?  "  the  Ettrick 
Shepherdasked.  "Dreaming in  theleafless woods," 
North  answered.  "  Many  an  article  he  promises 
to  send  me,  but  I  ask,  Where  are  they  ?  and  echo 
answers,  Where  are  they  ?  "  ' 3  Thus  we  can  only 
build  up  a  slight  sketch  of  the  kind  of  life  he  led  ; 
and  though  much  of  the  pathos  of  it  doubtless 
lies  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  Hartley  must  at 
times  have  felt  a  lonely  mortal,  condemned  as 
he  was  to  '  hopeless  poverty '  and  '  hopeless 
celibacy,' 4  and  separated  from  the  four  who  '  best 
knew  and  most  gently  censured  him.' 5  His 
father  he  had  not  seen  since  1822  or  1823. 
Derwent  had  practically  quitted  Keswick  by  1824,6 
and  by  the  end  of  1827  was  married  and  a  curate 
and  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Helston  in 
Cornwall.7  Nor  did  Hartley,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ever  see  his  mother  and  sister  again.  After 
Sara's  marriage  in  1829,  Mrs.  Coleridge  seems  to 

1  Letters  of  the  Wordstvorth  Family,  ii.  229. 

2  Ibid.,  ii.  396,  415. 

3  Nodes  Ambrosiance  (1855-6),  iii.  127. 

4  Reviews  and  Discussions,  308. 

5  Poems  of  H.  Coleridge,  i.  115. 

6  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  230-31. 

7  Ibid.,  ii.  229,  and  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  'Derwent  Coleridge.' 
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have  left  the  Lake  country,  and  gone,  in  the 
end,  to  live  with  her  daughter  in  London ; 1  and 
though  Sara  was  always  hoping  '  for  some  long 
visit  to  the  north '  when  she  might  see  Hartley 
and  make  her  children  known  to  him,  the  meeting 
never  took  place.2  She  was  too  delicate  to  travel, 
and  Hartley  too  poor,  and  though  we  know 
that  he  contrived  to  pay  one  or  more  visits  to 
his  friend  Professor  Wilson  at  Edinburgh,3  he 
did  not  often  move  far  afield.  In  any  case,  he 
was  not  entirely  deserted,  for  it  would  seem  as 
if  Mrs.  Coleridge  had  asked  Dorothy  Words- 
worth or  Mrs.  Wordsworth  to  watch  over  her 
son  now  that  she  herself  had  left  Keswick,  and 
to  give  her  some  account  of  him.  Some  such 
care  was  needed  ;  for,  as  Wordsworth  once  gently 
put  it,4  Hartley  was  not  '  quite  so  steady  as  his 
friends  would  wish.'  Moreover,  though  he  lived 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  practised  the 
severest  economy,  he  doubtless  hardly  earned 
enough  to  keep  himself,  and  it  was  his  mother 
who  supplied  the  deficit ;  willingly,  so  Derwent 
tells  us,5  and  without  inconvenience  to  herself. 
As  it  was,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  must  often  have 
found  it  impossible  to  control  him,  and  in  a 
letter  dated,  '  Begun  many  days  ago,  ended 
27th  April'    1830,  she  sadly  laments  his  '  hope- 

1  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  389  and  ii.  417-8. 

2  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Cole7-idge,  ii.  209. 

3  See  letter  from  Wilson,  Essays  of  H.  Coleridge,  i.  149. 

4  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  362. 
8  Memoir,  c. 
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less  state.' x  He  had  good  lodgings,  she  wrote, 
lacked  nothing, 

'  was  liked  by  the  people  of  the  house,  and  for  seven 
weeks  was  steady  and  industrious.  Money  came  to 
repay  him  for  his  work,  and  what  does  he  do  ? 
Instead  of  discharging  just  debts,  he  pays  a  score 
off  at  a  public-house,  and  with  eight  sovereigns  in  his 
pocket  takes  off,  is  now  wandering  somewhere,  and 
will  go  on  wandering  till  some  charitable  person  leads 
the  vagrant  home.' 

They  had  heard  of  him  as  lodging  at  different 
inns,  and  he  had  been  seen  on  the  roads  or  in 
this  or  that  barn ;  but  no  more  was  known.  She 
had  not  the  heart  to  write  to  his  mother  until 
he  returned,  the  reports  of  late  having  been  of  a 
more  cheering  kind.  Such  disappearances  how- 
ever recurred,  for  Hartley  sought  rest  in  motion 
and  wandered  on  until  he  had  lost  the  power  to 
return,  and  was  found  by  his  anxious  host  in 
some  remote  vale.2 

Still,  what  with  talking,  walking,  reading  and 
writing  he  must  often  have  been  content  and 
moderately  cheerful.  Sometimes,  perhaps  often, 
he  was  industrious — witness  the  seven  weeks  of 
steady  industry — but  though  he  wrote  a  good 
deal,  he  rarely,  so  Wordsworth  supposed,  finished 
anything.3  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  Professor 
Wilson  had  imprisoned  him  for  several  weeks  at 
Elleray  in  order  that  he  might  finish  some  work 

1  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  417-418. 

2  Memoir,  cxxiv. 

3  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  iii.  347. 
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he  had  begun  ;  but  on  the  day  of  release,  without 
one  word  of  adieu  to  the  friends  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  stood,  he  suddenly  ran  off  full  speed 
down  the  avenue,  '  lost  to  sight  amid  the  trees, 
seen  again  in  the  open  highway  still  running, 
until  the  sound  of  his  far-off  footsteps  gradually 
died  away  in  the  distance.' x  Nevertheless,  in 
1832-33,  the  annus  mirabilis  of  his  literary 
life,  he  really  accomplished  something.  Then 
appeared  the  only  volume  of  poems  published 
in  his  lifetime,2  and  also  a  series  of  Lives  of  the 
Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  which  came 
out  in  numbers,  at  intervals  of  two  months  (up 
to  the  third  number),3  and  which  were  written, 
according  to  arrangement,  at  Leeds  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bingley  the  publisher.4  But  misfortune 
seemed  to  dog  Hartley's  footsteps.  No  sooner 
was  the  work  well  under  way  than  Bingley 
became  bankrupt,5  and  Hartley  was  once  more 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  this 
time  entirely  without  fault  of  his  own.  He 
returned  to  Grasmere,  and  after  some  delay  was 
released  from  the  contract  for  the  work,6  though 
for  Bingley,  naturally,  he  wrote  no  more.  But 
the  Lives  were  not  allowed  to  perish  unseen. 
Though  only  one-third  of  the  number  originally 
intended,7  the  series  of  thirteen  was  complete  in 
itself,8  and  was  republished  in  a  collected  edition 

1  Christopher  North :  A  Memoir  of  John  Wilson  (1862),  ii.  133. 

2  Memoir,  ciii.-civ. 

3  Lives  of  the  Northern  Worthies  (1851),  Preface,  i.  v. 

4  Memoir,  ciii.  5  Ibid.,  civ.  6  Ibid.,  civ.-cv. 
7  Lives  of  the  Northern  Worthies,  i.  v.  8  Ibid.,  i.  lx. 
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in  1833  under  the  somewhat  fantastic  title  of 
Biographia  Borealis,  changed  later  into  Lives  of 
the  Northern  Worthies.  Hartley  had  wished  some 
such  change  to  be  made.1  But  whatever  its  name 
his  book  brought  him  repute.  Coleridge  annotated 
his  copy  in  the  margin  and  was  much  pleased  with 
his  son's  work  ; 2  and  Wordsworth,  doubting  not 
that  the  book  would  live,3  recommended  Derwent 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  interest 
in  the  copyright.4  As  for  Hartley,  he  held  these 
Lives  in  very  modest  estimation  and  professed  to 
think  them  overpraised,  claiming  for  them  only 
that  they  were  written  in  good  English.5  All 
the  same,  in  later  years,  he  read  his  book  again 
with  considerable  satisfaction  ; 6  for  by  that  time 
he  had  forgotten  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
under  which  he  had  laboured  in  its  composition, 
the  haste  with  which  the  work  had  to  be  got 
out,  and  the  impossibility  of  consulting  many 
original  documents.7 

So  ended  Hartley's  third  venture ;  and  at  some 
date  he  returned  from  Leeds  to  Grasmere,  where, 
according  to  Wordsworth,  he  seemed  '  to  conduct 
himself  creditably'  upon  the  whole.8  But  we 
have  few  details  from  now  till  1837,  save  that  in 
July  1834  he  suffered  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows 
of  his   life,  namely,  the   death   of  his   father   at 

1  Lives  of  the  Northern  Worthies,  i.  vi,  and  Memoir,  cxlviii. 

2  Memoir,  cvi.    Derwent  gives  these  annotations  in  the  1851  edition 
of  the  work. 

3  Lives  of  the  Northern  Worthies,  i.  xi-xii.  4  Memoir,  v. 
5  Lives  of  the  Northern  Worthies,  i.  xii.  6  Ibid.  7  Ibid. 
8  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  iii.  28. 
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Highgate  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.1  '  Coleridge 
is  dead,'  Lamb  repeated  continually,  as  if  trying 
to  make  himself  realise  his  loss,2  and  Hartley 
could  not,  as  he  put  it,  c  feel  fatherless.'  3  But 
though  '  calm  but  much  dejected  ' 4  at  first,  in  a 
'  long,  long,  very  long  letter '  to  Derwent  he  let 
loose  his  pent-up  feelings  and  gave  way  to 
passionate  sorrow  and  self-reproach.5  What  he 
might  have  been  but  for  his  father  he  trembled 
to  think  ;  but  he  had  never  forgotten  him — '  no, 
Derwent,  I  have  forgot  myself  too  often,  but 
I  never  forgot  my  father ' ;  and  after  his  father's 
death  he  longed  more  than  ever  to  overcome  the 
habits  of  drink  and  procrastination  which  beset 
him,  and  prayed  and  wrestled  continually  with 
himself.6  Coleridge  had,  in  fact,  made  special 
provision  for  him,  and  in  a  codicil  to  the  will 
(misdated  July  2,  1835,  f°r  July  2,  1830,  in 
the  Memoir)  7  had  bequeathed  to  Joseph  Henry 
Green,  Esq.,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  and  James 
Gillman,  and  to  their  survivor  and  the  executors 
and  assignees  of  such  survivor,  the  sum  accruing 
to  Hartley  from  the  equal  division  of  the  total 
bequest  between  himself,  Derwent,  and  Sara.  This 
Coleridge  desired  should  be  invested,  and  the 
proceeds  used  in  such  manner  as  should  be  most 
conducive  to  the  testator's  purpose  in  adding 
the  codicil,  namely,  to  ensure  for  Hartley  '  the 
continued  means  of  a  home/  including  board, 

1  Life,  277.  2  Ibid.  3  Memoir,  cix. 

4  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  iii.  57-58. 

5  See  Memoir,  cxi.-cxii.  6  Ibid.,  cxii.  7  Ibid.,  cxiii. 
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lodging,  and  raiment,  and  providing  always  that 
he  should  be  free  to  choose  where  to  live,  and 
to  dispose  by  will  of  his  portion  of  the  bequest. 
With  the  mention  of  one  other  piece  of  news, 
namely,  that  in  1835  Spedding,  FitzGerald,  and 
Tennyson  were  together  at  Ambleside,  and 
Hartley,  falling  in  with  them,  discussed  Pindar 
and  was  •  wonderfully  eloquent,' 1  we  may  pass 
on  to  1837.  Tennyson  liked  Hartley,  '  Massa 
Hartley,'  and  thought  him  '  a  lovable  little 
fellow,'  and  Hartley  in  his  turn  was  '  mightily 
taken '  with  Tennyson ;  and  *  after  the  fourth 
bottom  of  gin,'  wrote  Spedding,2  *  deliberately 
thanked  Heaven  (under  me,  I  believe,  or  me 
under  Heaven,  I  forget  which)  for  having  brought 
them  acquainted.'  He  adds  a  further  piece  of 
information,  that  Hartley  was  busy  with  an 
article  on  Macbeth,  to  appear,  'the  vegetable 
spirits  permitting,'  in  the  next  Blackwood.  Maga, 
however,  probably  never  received  it,  and  possibly 
it  was  never  even  consigned  to  paper.3 

Finally,  in  1837,  Hartley  again  tried  his 
fortunes  as  a  teacher,  assisting  his  friend,  the 
second  master,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Green,  at  Sedbergh 
for  several  months  ;  and  taking  the  place  of  the 
headmaster,  the  Rev.  H.  Wilkinson,  from  March 
1838  to  the  midsummer  vacation,  when  J.  H. 
Evans  was  appointed  to  succeed.4     This  time  he 

1  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson:  A  Memoir  (1897),  i.  152-53. 

2  Ibid.,  i.  153-5. 

3  Memoir,  cxxxviii.     The  same  article  referred  to,  probably. 

4  See  ibid.,  cxiv.  Additional  information  has,  however,  been  most 
kindly  supplied  by  the  present  headmaster  of  Sedbergh  School  from 
the  Sedbergh.  Reports,  p.  36. 
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was,  upon  the  whole,  most  successful  ;  but  cir- 
cumstances were  in  his  favour.1  The  school  was 
well  organised  and  discipline  well  established ;  he 
had  little  or  no  trouble  with  the  boys  ;  and  when 
acting  as  deputy  he  was  freed  from  the  personal 
responsibility  and  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the 
school  which  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  him  at 
Ambleside.  But  we  have  not  many  accounts  of 
him  during  this  time.2  A  teacher  of  classics,  he 
appears  as  a  little  black  figure  with  a  sort  of 
'  autumnal  ripeness  and  brightness  about  him,' 
quick  and  authoritative  in  his  manner  of  speech, 
and  always  ready  to  chuckle  at  any  joke.  He 
was  kinder,  too,  and  more  familiar  with  the  boys 
than  masters  were  wont  to  be,  and  sat  among  his 
pupils  during  his  lesson  time ;  and  though  many 
practical  jokes  were  doubtless  played  on  him,  they 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  harmless  order,  and  as  much 
appreciated  by  the  teacher  as  by  the  boys.  Hartley's 
'  swallow-tails,'  for  instance,  reached  the  ground, 
and,  in  consequence,  were  pinned  together  and 
ornamented  with  paper  by  the  '  smaller  fry,'  where- 
upon c  unextinguishable  laughter  arose,  in  which 
the  victim  heartily  joined  ' ; 3  and  on  one  celebrated 
occasion  the  boys,  being  balked  of  a  holiday  in 
the  country,  placed  a  large  branch,  treewise, 
over  Hartley's  desk  and  hung  their  exercises  on 
it,  well  out  of  reach.     He,  however,  by  getting 

1  See  Memoir,  cxiv.-exv. 

2  Some  of  the  details  which  follow  are  taken  from  an  account  of  a 
friend  and  former  pupil  of  Hartley,  Thomas  Blackburn  {Memoir, 
cxv.-cxvi.). 

3  From  information  supplied  by  the  present  headmaster  of  Sedbergh. 
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on  a  bench  and  using  a  stick,  contrived  to  hook 
the  exercises  down,  and 

1  many  were  the  jokelets  he  vented  on  the  exercise 
tree  and  its  unripe  fruit.  The  mischievous  boys  had 
anticipated  a  storm ;  they  found  sunshine ;  and 
Hartley  was  a  double  favourite  ever  after.'  x 

But  still  he  did  not  mix  with  the  boys  out  of 
school,  and  he  did  not  like  them.  His  only  pet 
scholar  was  a  little  fair-haired  boy  who  *  ought  to 
have  been  a  girl.'  That,  he  once  told  Blackburn, 
was  the  only  boy  he  ever  loved,  *  though  he 
always  loved  little  girls.' 2 

Hartley's  time  at  Sedbergh  was  therefore  a 
happy  one,  and  he  looked  back  upon  it  with 
much  satisfaction.3  If  ever  need  again  arose,  he 
wrote,4  he  would  be  glad  to  give  any  aid  in  his 
power ;  but  no  such  help  being  wanted  either  at 
the  time  or  afterwards,  in  1838  he  finally  returned 
to  Grasmere,  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  leave 
the  Lake  District  again.  He  had  by  this  time 
changed  his  residence.5  In  the  autumn  or  so  of 
1837  the  motherly  widow  in  whose  house  he  had 
mostly  lived  since  his  failure  in  school-teaching  at 
Ambleside  died,  and  some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to 
his  future  place  of  residence.  But  a  young 
farmer  and  his  wife,  William  and  Eleanor 
Richardson,  who  took  on  Mrs.  Fleming's  house, 
soon    became    devotedly  attached    to   him ;    and 

1  Preiser's  Magazine,  June  1851. 

2  Memoir,  cxvi.  3  Ibid.,  cxix.  Ibid. ,  cxviii. 
5  See  Memoir,  exxi.-exxii. 
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when,  a  year  or  more  later,  they  moved  into  Nab 
Cottage  on  the  roadside  between  Ambleside  and 
Grasmere,  Hartley  moved  with  them  and  re- 
mained with  them  as  long  as  he  lived.  '  Hartley 
Coleridge  is  come  much  nearer  us,'  Wordsworth 
wrote1  to  Crabb  Robinson  in  June  1840,  'and 
probably  you  might  see  as  much  of  him  as  you 
liked.  Of  genius  he  has  not  a  little:  and  talent 
enough  for  fifty.' 


IV 

We  come  to  the  last  period  of  Hartley's  life, 
1 839-1 848,  and  if  there  is  little  more  to  tell  of 
what  he  did,  there  is  much  to  tell  of  what  he 
was.  One  important  event  belongs  to  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period.  The  last  work  he  published 
was  his  Introduction  to  an  edition  of  Massinger 
and  Ford.  In  March  1839  the  proposal  for  such 
a  work  had  come  to  him  from  Moxon,  and  he  had 
accepted  it  with  alacrity,  writing  in  clear,  business- 
like fashion  to  discuss  details.2  But  he  had  not 
counted  on  his  own  want  of  resolution,  and  in 
consequence  there  was  much  delay.  At  one  time 
Moxon  seems  to  have  chartered  Wordsworth  to 
try  and  rouse  him,3  but  without  success,  and  at 
length,  seemingly  weary  of  waiting,  published  the 
material  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1839.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  of  little  use  to  expect  more.     Hartley, 

1  Diary  of H.  C.  Robinson  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1869),  iii.  187. 

2  See  Memoir,  cxlvii.-cliv. 

3  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  iii.  190. 
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so  Wordsworth  wrote  in  January  1 840,1  seemed 
to  regard  his  part  of  the  work  as  finished. 

1  True,  he  said,  '  I  could  go  on  for  ever ' ;  but  sixty 
pages  .  .  .  are  scarcely  enough.  I  write  this  in  con- 
sequence of  your  saying  in  your  last :  '  The  introduc- 
tion to  Massinger  is  still  unfinished.'  Perhaps  all 
is  right  by  this  time.' 

But  all  was  not  right,  for  the  proposed  critique 
of  the  two  authors  never  appeared ;  blighted, 
according  to  Derwent,2  by  delay,  though  Hartley 
declared  he  had  much  material  for  it  written.3 
Yet  Moxon  was  far  from  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  as  it  stood.4  The  two  Lives  alone  were  well 
worth  having,  and  Hartley  had  spared  no  pains 
over  them,  re-writing  the  Life  of  Massinger  as 
often  as  four  times  and  adding  abundant  and 
valuable  notes.5  All  the  same,  as  Wordsworth 
said,6  it  was  little  good  engaging  with  him  for  any 
unperformed  work,  when  either  time  or  quantity 
was  of  importance. 

1  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  no  resolve  ;  in  fact,  nothing  that 
can  be  called  rational  will  or  command  of  himself,  as 
to  what  he  will  do ;  of  course,  I  mean,  setting  aside 
fundamental  obligations  of  morality.  I  have  lately 
begun  to  think  that  he  has  given  himself  up  to  his 
own  notions,  fancies,  reveries,  abstractions.' 

There  is  one  other  small  point  of  interest  which 
we  may  mention  before  passing  on  to  speak  of 

1  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  iii.  190. 

2  Memoir,  cxlvii.-cxlviii.  3  Ibid.,  clii.  and  clxiii. 
4  Ibid.,  cliv.  5  Ibid.,  cliii. 

6  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  iii.  192. 
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Hartley's  other  studies.  Moxon  had  sent  his 
'  liberal  remuneration '  for  the  work  to  Mrs. 
Coleridge  in  London,1  a  fact  which  throws  some 
light  on  Hartley's  financial  arrangements.  At 
one  time,  according  to  an  article  in  Frasers 
Magazine,2  it  was  Mrs.  Wordsworth  who  dis- 
bursed his  small  income,  paying  for  his  '  keep '  at 
the  '  Nab,'  and  substituting  new  clothes  for  old 
when  he  was  in  bed.  But  Hartley's  landlord 
Richardson  reports  a  '  very  awkward  and  on- 
pleasant  '  interview 3  with  her.  She  charged  him 
with  lending  Hartley  money  for  drinking  pur- 
poses ;  and  after  that,  according  to  Richardson, 
Mrs.  Coleridge  settled  with  him  herself  and 
instructed  him  to  lend  Hartley  a  shilling  or  two 
as  he  wanted  it. 

The  Introduction  was  the  last  thing  Hartley 
published ;  but  there  is  other  work  to  record,  for 
it  was  as  a  '  lonely  student  and  thinker '  that  he 
achieved  most  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.4 
His  labour,  it  is  true,  did  not  bear  much  fruit  to 
anyone  but  himself,  but  year  in  and  year  out  he 
studied — reading,  writing,  pondering,  speculat- 
ing, never  combining  or  systematising,  constantly 
accumulating  material,  but  rarely  or  never  work- 
ing it  up.  Perhaps  his  failure  was  due  to  some 
diffuseness  or  over-minuteness  of  thought ;  per- 
haps he  shared  to  some  extent  in  his  father's 
feeling  against    '  completing   incompletely  ' ; 5   or 

1  Memoir,  clii.  2  Frasers  Magazine,  June  1851. 

3   Wordsworthiana  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1889),  p.  97. 

*  Memoir,  cxliv.  5  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  i.  193 
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perhaps,  as  Derwent  suggests,  he  was  wanting 
in  the  faculty  which  enables  a  man  to  complete 
or  conceive  any  great  whole.  The  elder  Coleridge 
could  conceive  magnificent  schemes,  but  Hartley 
could  scarcely  even  plan.1  Yet  whatever  the 
defect,  whether  physical,  mental,  moral,  or  all 
three — a  lack  of  nervous  strength  combined  with 
a  weakness  in  energy  or  will — work  as  he  might 
at  gathering  in  his  materials,  Hartley  could  rarely 
brace  himself  up  for  the  final  effort.  Like  a 
worker  in  mosaic,  he  had  his  pieces  cut  and  ready 
and  put  in  clusters,  and  the  pattern  perfect  here 
and  there.  But  his  design  was  incomplete ;  he 
could  not  cover  the  whole  ground  ;  and  as  he 
toiled,  the  lines  and  colours  grew  confused  and 
the  pattern  broke  and  changed.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  causes  that  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  waste 
in  his  writing  may  also  account  for  a  certain  in- 
effectiveness and  waste  in  his  reading.2  He 
himself  says  3  that  much  of  his  reading  had  '  lain 
in  bye-paths,'  that  he  would  have  '  learned  more 
with  fewer  teachers  and  certainly  have  read  more 
with  fewer  books ' ;  and,  further,  that  even  as  a 
child  he  did  not  like  to  read  himself,  though  he 
always  liked  being  read  to. 

'  I  was  not  without  a  passion  for  knowledge,'  he 
writes,  *  and  would  have  tumbled  over  many  books  for 
a  single  fact  or  opinion ;  but  I  never  felt  in  history  or 

1  Memoir,  cxlv.-cxlvi. 

2  See  Saintsbury,  History  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (1901), 
pp.  202-3. 

3  Essays  of  H.  Coleridge,  i.  343-6  :  '  The  Books  of  my  Childhood.' 
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fiction  that  sort  of  curiosity  which  will  not  suffer  you 
to  lay  a  book  down.  I  never,  exactly,  devoured  a 
novel.  If  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  course  of  a 
story,  the  interest  was  so  violent  as  to  become  painful ; 
I  feared,  I  shrunk  from  the  conclusion,  or  else  I  fore- 
stalled it.' 

He  seems  to  sum  up  his  reading  as  being  upon 
the  whole  small  rather  than  extensive,  curious 
rather  than  sound,  and  sometimes  even  dilatory 
and  wayward.  So  much  for  his  own  testimony ; 
but  we  must  remember  in  the  first  place  that  he 
was  comparing  his  own  to  such  giant  appetites  as 
those  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,1  and  in  the  second 
that  reading  had  always  apparently  been  in  some 
sort  a  mechanical  toil  to  him.  The  letters  of  the 
book  were  barriers  between  him  and  his  enjoy- 
ment— thin  railings,  as  it  were,  round  the  golden 
field  of  imagination  and  dreams.  He  read,  for 
he  needed  food  for  his  thoughts  ;  but  his  pleasure 
lay  not  in  '  grazing  but  in  rumination,' 2  and, 
liking  to  stop  and  dream  and  feel  on  the  way,  he 
may  well  have  got  through  comparatively  little. 
Indeed,  he  doubted  if  he  had  read  as  many  books 
through  in  the  whole  of  his  existence  as  Coleridge 
and  Southey  had  read  before  their  twelfth  year ; 3 
but,  as  against  this,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all 
who  speak  on  the  subject  at  all.  They  tell  of 
his  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin,4  of  the  '  wide  and 
diversified  range ' 5  of  his  reading,  of  his  acquaint- 

1  Essays  of  H.  Coleridge,  i.  345.  8  Ibid.,  i.  346. 

3  Ibid.,  i.  345.  4  Memoir,  clvi. 

5  Macmillan's  Magazine,  Nov.  1865. 
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ance  with  all  subjects  and  all  books,  and  of  his 
'  extensive  and  profound  knowledge '  of  litera- 
ture.1 Yet  there  was  almost  certainly  some  leak- 
age of  power.  Carlyle  would  have  said  that  it 
was  bound  to  be  so — that  it  was  '  to  be  expected 
of  one  who  had  forgotten  his  relation  to  ever- 
lasting laws  which  cannot  by  any  contriving  be 
ignored  without  worse  befalling.' 2  All  the  same, 
Hartley  was  not  idle,  but  •  busy  enough  in  his 
own  way,'  and  methodical  too ;  annotating  his 
books  as  he  read,  writing  on  blank  pages  of 
reviews  or  magazines,  or  filling  innumerable  sheets 
of  paper  with  closely  written  notes.3  All  such 
notes,  of  course,  he  fully  intended  using,  stitch- 
ing the  loose  sheets  of  paper  together  into  note- 
books and  calling  the  books  by  quaint  names  such 
as  he  loved.4  He  never  published  or  intended 
publishing  any  such  material  in  its  unfinished 
state ;  but  some  fragments  were  edited  by  Der- 
went  after  his  brother's  death  in  the  form  of 
Marginalia^  though  by  far  the  larger  portion 
remained  unused  and  still  remains  unpublished.6 
More  notes  were  to  have  been  published  if  the 
issue  of  the  posthumous  edition  of  Hartley's 
works  had  justified  the  experiment.  They  would 
have  probably  taken  the  form  of  a  '  Table  Talk ' 
between  him,  his  books,  and  his  friends ; 7  but  for 

1  Eraser  s  Alagazine,  June  1 85 1 . 

2  Conversations  with  Carlyle,  by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy  (1892),  p.  60 

3  Memoir,  cxliv.-cxlv.  and  ccxiii.-ccxiv.  *  Ibid.,  ccxiv. 

5  Essays  and  Marginalia  (Moxon,  1851):   vol.  i.,  Essays ;  vol. 
Marginalia. 

6  Memoir,  cxxiv.,  and  Essays  of  H.  Coleridge,  Preface,  ix-x. 

7  Essays  of  H.  Coleridge ,  ix-x. 
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one  reason  or  another  this  plan  was  not  carried 
out.  Lack  of  material,  at  any  rate,  could  have 
been  no  difficulty.  Anderson's  British  Poets  in 
thirteen  volumes,  Shakespeare's  plays  in  two,  one 
volume  of  Allan  Cunningham's  Lives  of  the 
British  Painters,  and  two  of  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  by  John  Brown  l  were  all  annotated  in  Cole- 
ridgean  fashion.  Even  apart  from  these,  the 
notebooks  alone  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years.2 
Moreover,  Hartley  could  hardly  write  for  ten 
minutes  without  saying  something  characteristic. 

What  more  we  can  tell  of  Hartley  is  of  a 
general  nature.  In  August  1841  he  was 
writing  once  more  to  Moxon,  brimming  over 
with  literary  projects  of  various  kinds,3  which 
included  a  commentary  on  Spenser,  the  reprint- 
ing of  his  one  volume  of  poems  and  the  issuing 
of  another,  which  he  said  he  could  have  ready  in 
three  weeks'  time.  Again,  in  1843  both  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,4  Sara's  husband,  and  Southey 
died,5  and  Derwent,  to  his  brother's  great  joy,6 
visited  the  Lake  District  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  But  otherwise  there  are  few 
facts  to  record.  Hartley  had  many  friends  to 
whom  he  talked  and  paid  visits — the  Arnolds  at 
Foxham,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  widow  of  a  Scotch 
barrister,  and  Miss  Fenwick,  a  friend  of  the , 
Wordsworths  and  Southeys.7  Wordsworth  often 
went  down  to  the  '  Nab '  to  see  him  and  have  a 

1  Memoir,  ccxiii.-ccxiv.  2  Ibid.  8  Id.,  clxiii. 

4  Mem.  and  Letters  of  S.  Coleridge,  i.  45. 

5  Life  and  Correspondence  of  R.  Southey  (1849-50),  vi.  391. 

6  Me??ioir,  cxxviii.  7  A  Poet's  Children,  202,  205-6. 
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talk  with  him.  Often,  indeed,  the  two  went  out 
walks  together,  Wordsworth  taking  Hartley  •  by 
t'  arm  for  long  enough,'  as  the  dalesmen  noticed. 
'  I  doant  think  li'le  Hartley  ever  set  much  by 
him,'  one  of  them  said J  to  Canon  Rawnsley. 
'  Ye  see,  he  was  so  hard  upon  him,  so  very  hard 
upon  him,  giv'  him  so  much  hard  preaaching 
about  his  waays ' ;  and  though,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  Wordsworth  had  long  since  ceased 
protesting  against  Hartley's  habits,2  perhaps  the 
dalesmen  were  right  in  thinking  that  the  two  men 
irritated  each  other  somewhat,  for  Hartley  had 
1  a  large  organ  of  combativeness.' 3  All  the  same, 
Wordsworth  loved  Hartley  as  everyone  loved 
him,  and  admired  his  genius  '  far  more  than  he 
could  find  words  to  express.' 4 

'  Conjure  up  unto  thyself,  O  Caroline '  (wrote  Caro- 
line Fox  in  1837  6),  'a  little,  round,  high-shouldered 
man,  shrunk  into  a  little  black  coat,  the  features  of  his 
face  moulded  by  habit  into  an  expression  of  pleasantry 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  intensely  ludicrous.  .  .  . 
Little  black  eyes  twinkling  intensely,  as  if  every  sense 
were  called  on  to  taste  every  idea.' 

She  describes  Hartley  as  she  first  saw  him,  a 
little  being  standing  outlined  against  the  twilight 
in  the  doorway,  '  bowing  to  the  earth,  round  and 
round  and   round  again.' 6      Hartley  was  small, 

1  Wordsworthiana,  96-97. 

2  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  iii.  28. 

3  Journals  and  Letters  of  C.  Fox  (1882),  i.  35. 

4  Knight's  Life  of  W.  Wordsworth,  iii.  401.     See  also  Letters  of  the 
Wordsworth  Family,  ii.  505,  iii.  256. 

5  Journals,  &>c,,  of  C.  Fox,  i.  39.  6  Id.,  i.  34. 
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even  diminutive  in  size,1  his  height  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding five  feet,  his  head  very  small,  his  forehead, 
which  receded  slightly,  wide  and  expansive,  and 
his  hands  and  feet  also  small  and  delicately  made. 
His  complexion,  once  clear  and  sanguine,  had 
been  weather-beaten  with  exposure,  and  his  face 
was  made  less  pleasing  by  the  breadth  of  his  nose. 
But  his  eyes  were  dark  and  brilliant,  his  hair,  once 
silvered,  grew  latterly  quite  white,  and  when  he 
talked  his  face,  stern  and  sad  in  repose,  brightened 
up  and  glowed  as  he  poured  forth  the  heaven 
in  his  mind.  Wonderful  talk  his  was — quaint, 
strange,  remote  as  the  antipodes,2  and  yet  per- 
fectly unaffected  —  rippling,  racing,  sparkling 
along,  or  turning  in  deep,  quiet  pools. 

1  It  was  not  that  it  was  sprightly,  clever,  and  witty,' 
says  one  who  had  heard  it.3  '  It  was  not,  as  his 
father's  is  described,  an  eloquent,  rapt  monologue : 
there  was  nothing  in  it  obscure  and  misty,  no  oracular 
pretensions,  no  dark  profundities.  Yet  few  ever  exem- 
plified more  strongly  the  inborn  difference  between 
genius  and  talent.' 

Aubrey  de  Vere  also  describes  Hartley 4  as  he 
wavered  about  the  room,  talking,  with  his  arms 
extended  like  wings  and  his  feet  scarcely  seeming 
to  touch  the  ground,  '  a  strange,  interesting,  for- 
lorn being  ' 5 — '  the  strangest  ghost  of  a  human 

1  Memoir,  cxxvi.-cxxvii.,  for  these  details. 

2  Recollections  of  A.  de  Vere  (1897),  133. 

3  Mac mil Han' 's  Magazine,  Nov.  1865. 

4  Recollections  of  A.  de  Vere,  133-134. 

5  Aubrey  de  Vere:  A  Memoir  (1904),  p.  69 
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creature,'  as  Carlyle  splendidly  described  him,1 
'  with  eyes  that  gleamed  like  two  rainbows  over  a 
ruined  world.'  Nor  did  he  confine  his  talk  to  any 
one  subject.  His  taste  being  catholic,2  he  talked 
of  poetry  and  of  literature,  of  philosophy,  theo- 
logy, history  and  biography,  of  church  and  other 
questions  of  the  day,  of  local  affairs,  local  politics, 
and  even  local  gossip.  Sometimes  he  chuckled 
and  shrieked  over  his  reminiscences  of  Shake- 
speare's Dogberrys  and  Launcelots,  cried  over 
affecting  passages  or  broke  into  broad  jest.  Some- 
times, his  mood  changing,  he  denounced  some 
popular  wrong  or  fallacy  in  words  of  strong  irony, 
or  poured  forth  his  thoughts  '  on  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, life,  and  all  high  things — thoughts  which 
you  would  in  vain  look  for  in  any  books,'  said 
Principal  Shairp,  '  and  which,  if  one  could  only 
remember  them,  are  very  precious.'  3  Yet  some- 
times, again,  he  said  little  or  nothing,  although 
ordinarily  a  '  pleased  and  patient  listener '  was  all 
that  he  required.  Even  then  he  did  not  neces- 
sarily monopolise  the  conversation.  Any  question 
might  set  him  off  on  a  new  train  of  thought,  but 
he  listened  to  the  arguments  of  others  with  perfect 
patience  and  courtesy  and  without  superiority.4 

1  Conversations  with  Carlyle,  p.  60. 

2  Memoir,  cxxxviii.  ^  seq.  For  other  details,  Macmillaris  Magazine, 
Nov.  1865,  and  Fraser's  Magazine,  June  1851. 

3  Principal  Shairp  and  his  Friends  (1888),  p.  72-73. 

*  See  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  370,  and  A  Poet's  Children, 
206.  '  Cases  like  that  of  Hartley  Coleridge,'  says  Carpenter,  *  in 
which  it  (intoxication)  seems  only  to  excite  the  higher  part  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  to  an  irregular  activity,  are  extremely 
rare.' 
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But  there  are  other  aspects  of  Hartley  to  be 
dealt  with  :  Hartley  as  he  appeared  in  society — 
an  immaculate  gentleman,  according  to  one 
friend's  testimony  a — or  as  he  sauntered  down  the 
lanes  around  Ambleside,  his  trousers  doubled  half- 
way back,  and  his  hat  brushed  the  wrong  way.2 
As  in  boyhood,  he  spent  his  time  dreaming  on  his 
walks  or  making  friends  with  the  country  folk  ; 
and  by  this  time  there  had  grown  up  a  confederacy 
of  love  for  him  among  the  people  of  the  cottages. 
They  watched  him  as  he  crept  lazily  along  by  the 
hedge  side,3  or,  a  sudden  thought  striking  him, 
set  out  for  a  run  in  the  open ;  and  they  com- 
pared Wordsworth's  grave,  silent  way  of  passing 
children  with  '  li'le  Hartley's '  constant  saluta- 
tion.4 They  laughed  at  him  as  he  ran  alongside 
of  the  brooks  making  his  poetry,5  or  raced  round 
and  round  a  croft  belonging  to  a  friend,  pausing 
occasionally  to  jot  down  something  on  the  flyleaf 
of  a  book  he  carried,  and  starting  off  afresh  at  a 
greater  speed.6  He  wrote  his  poetry  at  any  hour, 
in  any  place  and  company,  asking  for  a  scrap  of 
paper  if  inspiration  came,  and  producing  in  a  few 
minutes  a  sonnet  of  perfect  construction.7  He 
rarely  remembered  what  he  had  written,  and  gave 
almost  any  of  his  verses  away ; 8  yet  Derwent 
strongly  insists  9  that  he  had  trained  himself  for 
the  practice  of  metrical  composition,  and  his  gift 
of  poetry  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  im- 

1  Memoir,  cxxxiv.        2  Ibid.        3  Fraser's  Magazine,  June  1851. 
4   Wordsworthiana,  86.  5  Ibid. 

6  Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries  (1882),  p.  304. 

7  Memoir,  exxxiii.  8  Ibid,  exxxii.  9  Ibid.  clix. 
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provisation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Hartley  provided 
continual  amusement  for  the  countryside,  and  was 
always  the  dalesmen's  favourite.  They  appreciated 
Wordsworth,  '  decent,  quiet  man  ' x  as  he  was,  but 
he  was  *  now't  to  li'le  Hartley,'  who  knew  the 
insides  of  their  cottages  for  miles  around,2  at- 
tended their  sheep-shearings,  weddings,  and  the 
christening  of  their  children,3  ran  into  their  houses 
on  his  walks,  and  sat  by  the  fireside  with  their 
babies  on  his  knee,  nursing  them  and  gazing  at 
them  for  hours  together.  Moreover,  Hartley 
talked  to  them,  and  adapted  himself  to  his  audi- 
ence,4 entering  into  metaphysical  discussions  with 
a  Cumberland  peasant,  or  delivering  a  veritable 
historical  lecture  to  farmers 5 — giving,  we  may 
suppose,  to  these  people  of  the  dale  what  was  lost 
to  books,  and  teaching  them  to  love  beauty,  free- 
dom, and  right,  and  hate  ugliness  and  wrong.  It 
was  small  wonder  if  every  man  of  them,  rich  or 
poor,  drunk  or  sober,  lost  or  saved,  loved  him ; 
and  perhaps,  like  Aubrey  de  Vere,  they  recognised 
that  he  could  more  easily  have  been  changed  into 
an  angel  than  into  '  a  simply  strong  man.'  6 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  On  September  24, 
1845,  a  few  days  after  Hartley's  forty-ninth 
birthday,  Mrs.  Coleridge  died  suddenly  while 
Sara  was  away  on  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Coleridge  at  Eton.7     We  have  few  details  as  to 

1   Wordsworthiana,  89.  2  Id.,  101. 

3  See  Memoir,  cxxiv.-cxxvi.,  for  some  of  the  following  details. 

*  Fraser's  Magazine,  June  1851.  5  Memoir,  cxxx. 

6  Recollections  of  A.  de  Vere,  134. 

7  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  i.  344. 
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Hartley's  feeling  at  the  time,  except  some  verses 
written  to  a  friend.1  Beyond  this  we  know  that 
his  last  years  showed  an  increase  in  activity  and  a 
stronger  wish  and  effort  to  be  useful,  and  that  his 
'  memoranda,'  at  least,  became  less  desponding.2 
But  he  had  always  reproached  himself  more 
bitterly  than  anyone  else  could  have  done,3  and 
as  a  writer  in  Frasers  Magazine  points  out,4  the 
place  which  he  had  chosen  for  residence  threw  in 
his  way  special  temptations  for  drinking.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  dalesmen,  and 
some  of  them,  like  others  of  his  admirers,  took 
advantage  of  his  simplicity  and  ministered  to  his 
weakness,  probably  more  from  want  of  thought 
than  want  of  heart.  Further,  he  had  become 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Lake  country,  and 
besides  expectant  summer  visitors,  there  were 
the  Oxonians  and  Cantabs  who  came  to  Amble- 
side on  reading  parties  in  tHe  vacation.  These 
were  special  allies  of  Hartley.  With  them,  '  flush 
of  money  and  light  of  heart,'  he  walked  and 
talked,  and  doubtless  drank  on  occasion.  To  him, 
prematurely  old,  undergraduates  were  fascinating 
creatures,  and  he  liked  them  'to  gladden  the 
waters  with  their  music  and  the  fair  with  their 
gallantry,'  and,  better  still,  to  '  fill  their  imagina- 
tion with  beautiful  images  and  their  hearts  with 
kind  feelings.'  Now,  however,  he  worked  on, 
reading  and  writing  much,  and  making  in  April 
1 847    one   last    decided    effort    to    be  '  tolerably 

1  Memoir,  clxxvi.-clxxvii.  3  Ibid.,  clxxiii.  3  Ibid.,  clxxii. 

*  Eraser's  Magazine,  June  1851. 
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diligent.' l  Then,  in  the  Museum  of  the  National 
History  Society  at  Kendal  he  delivered  his  first 
and — so  far  as  we  know — his  last  lecture  2  on  the 
subject  of  the  '  Final  Causes  of  Poetry,'  and  gave, 
in  his  own  words,  '  such  satisfaction  to  as  large  an 
audience  as  a  room  pretty  well  crammed  with 
cases  of  minerals  and  stuffed  animals  could 
accommodate.'  He  was  requested  to  follow  up 
his  effort  by  a  series  of  readings  from  the  English 
poets.  It  was  curious  that  he  had  not  lectured 
or  given  readings  before ;  for  Coleridge  had  set 
him  the  example,  and  he  was  less  of  a  wandering 
spirit  than  his  father,  and  yet  this  seems  to  have 
been  his  one  and  only  trial.  The  readings  were 
very  successful,3  but  whether  he  gave  more  than 
those  mentioned  on  three  specified  dates  we  do 
not  know.  At  least  he  had  made  an  effort ;  and 
in  1848  he  made  another,  rousing  himself  this 
time  at  Moxon's  instance  4  to  revise  his  Introduc- 
tion to  Massinger  and  Ford.  It  was  a  task  he 
accepted  in  all  humility,  though  it  was  not  with- 
out shame,  he  said,5  that  he  ventured  to  address 
Moxon  after  so  long  an  interval.  But  ' "  mea 
culpa,  mea  culpa,"  as  the  Papists  say,'  he  wrote ; 
and  after  speaking  of  a  violent  attack  made  on 
his  Introduction  in  the  Atlas  *  a  general  newspaper 
and  journal  of  literature,  he  asked  if  it  would  still 
suit  Moxon's  purpose  to  insert  a  short  disserta- 

1  Memoir,  clxxv.  2  Ibid.,  clxxv.-clxxvi.,  for  details. 

3  Ibid.,  ccxv.  *  ibid.,  clxxvii. 

6  Ibid.,  clxxvii.-clxxviii.,  for  letter  to  Moxon. 

8  See    the    Atlas,    Saturday,  June  6,    1840,   for   the  criticism   in 
question. 
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tion  on  the  character  of  Massinger  and  Ford  as 
dramatists.  Much  of  it  was  ready.  Concerning 
his  essays  and  poems  he  would  write  when  his 
performance  of  the  work  in  hand  had  secured 
Moxon's  confidence.  '  I  must  and  will  rouse 
myself  while  it  is  yet  day,'  he  ended,  ' "  for  the 
night  cometh."  I  am  fifty-one,  and  it's  1848 — a 
snowy,  murky,  disagreeable  New  Year's  Day.' 

But  the  night  had  come,  though  Hartley  did 
not  know  it,  and  he  had  already  began  to  fail.1 
His  step  had  lost  its  elasticity ;  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  from  place  to  place ;  and  on 
one  occasion  a  friend  who  had  come  to  see  him 
from  a  distance  found  him  so  changed  that  he  sat 
down  on  the  roadside  and  wept  after  parting  with 
him.2  Yet  he  read  and  worked  on  and  wrote 
much,  still  evidently  with  a  view  to  publication  ; 3 
until  at  last,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1848,  he 
was  taken  ill.  It  was  apparently  on  Christmas  Day 
1848  that  Derwent  and  Sara  first  received  alarm- 
ing reports  of  him  from  Mrs.  Wordsworth.4 
He  had  been  seized  with  bronchitis,  and  his  life 
was  despaired  of;  and  on  December  28,  a  few 
days  later,  Wordsworth  and  '  all  others '  were 
still  '  deeply  excited '  at  his  supposed  danger.5 
Derwent  was  summoned,  and  came  hardly  expect- 
ing to  see  his  brother  alive,6  and  after  one  report 
Sara   too   had   mourned   him   as  dead.7     But  the 

1  Memoir,  clxxviii.  2  Id.,  clxxviii.-clxxix.  3  Id.,  clxxix. 

4  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  207,  for  the  date.     That 
given  in  the  Memoir  (clxxx.),  August  26,  is  wrong  in  any  case. 

5  Diary,  &*c.,  of  H.  Crabb  Robinson,  iii.  335.  6  Memoir,  clxxxi. 
7  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  207. 
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worst  crisis  seemed  past,  and  his  brother  found 
him  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.1  '  The 
news  he  sent  was  cheering  at  first,'  wrote  Sara,2 
unable  to  go  to  Hartley  and  waiting  in  misery ; 

but  ever  since  the  first  has  been  worsening.  On 
Wednesday  night  he  grew  faint,  his  countenance 
changed,  and  Derwent  thought  his  last  hour  was 
approaching.  Derwent  gave  him  brandy  and  water 
...  he  revived  upon  this,  and  conversed  a  good 
deal ;  talked  on  Pindar,  Cary,  Dante,  on  Ireland  and 
such  topics.  .  .  .  Yesterday's  report  was  that  he  was 
no  better,  weaker  if  anything. 

In  fact,  everything  possible  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Ambleside,  Dr.  Green,  an  old  pupil,  Dr. 
Stolterforth,  and  Mr.  Fell,  an  old  friend,  were  all 
in  attendance  on  him,  while  William  and  Eleanor 
Richardson  were  untiring  in  their  devotion,  and 
Dr.  Green  never  left  him  day  or  night.3  But  all 
was  of  no  avail.  The  end  was  coming,  and 
Hartley  knew  it.  At  times  he  was  greatly 
depressed  and  suffering,4  and  found  comfort  in 
searching  self-communion,  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  few  days  before  his 
death  ; 5  and  however  long  and  severe  the  pain, 
he  was  always  gentle,  loving,  humble  as  ever.6 
'  No  man,  I  do  think,'  wrote  Sara,7 '  can  ever  have 
been  more  beloved  who  had  no  means  of  attaching 

1  Memoir,  clxxxi.         2  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  207. 

3  See  Memoir,  clxxx. -clxxxi.  and  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family, 

"i-  347- 

4  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  208.         5  Memoir,  clxxxii. 

6  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  208,  210. 

7  Id.,  ii.  207-8. 
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men  to  him  but  his  mere  personal  qualities ' ; 
and  at  the  end,  on  Saturday,  January  6,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  he  passed  gradually  and 
peacefully  away.1  •  Well,  God  bless  him,'  Words- 
worth had  said,2  turning  away  when  all  was 
over. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  for  me  who  have  known  him  so  long. 
It  will  be  a  sad  loss  to  us  ;  and  let  him  lie  as  near  to  us 
as  possible,  leaving  room  for  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and 
myself.     It  would  have  been  his  wish. 

When,  a  day  or  so  later,  he  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
went  to  the  cottage,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  kissed  the 
cold  face  and  said  it  was  beautiful,  but  Words- 
worth was  so  '  dreadfully  affected  '  that  he  could 


not 


go  in 


The  funeral  was  on  January  11,  a  winter's 
day,  cold  and  fine,  with  gleams  of  sunshine  and 
scuds  of  sleet ;  and  Derwent,  Wordsworth,  Quil- 
linan,  and  Angus  Fletcher  were  present,  as  well 
as  the  medical  men.4  '  I  sat  with  dear  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,'  we  find  in  Crabb  Robinson's  diary,5 
'  and  had  more  than  two  hours '  quiet  chat  with 
her.  I  barely  caught  a  glimpse  of  Wordsworth 
on  his  return.'  And  so,  in  the  cluster  of  graves 
belonging  to  the  Wordsworths,6  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  churchyard  at  Grasmere,7  near  the 
river  and  not  far  from  Wordsworth's  daughter — 

1  Memoir,  clxxxi.,  and  Diary,  &c,  of H.  Crabb  Robinson,  iii.  337. 

2  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  211.  3  Id. 

4  Diary,  &c.,  of  H.  Crabb  Robinson,  iii.  337.  5  Id.,  iii.  338. 

6  See  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  210. 

7  See  Memoir,  clxxxvi.-clxxxvii. 
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'dear,  bright-minded,  warm-hearted  Dora,'  who 
had  never  spoken  of  him  but  with  praise  and 
affection,1  Hartley  was  buried.  And  here,  with 
the  sky  and  stars  above  him  and  the  great  hills 
around  him,  the  little  white-haired,  pure-hearted 
genius  lay  in  his  rest. 

Jane  Bradshaw. 

1  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  ii.  210. 


THE  CLASSICAL  SOURCES  OF 
MORRIS'S  LIFE  AND  DEATH 
OF  JASON 

There  is  no  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
inherent  and  insistent  beauty  of  the  classic 
legends  of  Greece  than  the  fact  that  poets  in 
all  times  have  loved  to  handle  them,  and  that 
'  age  has  not  withered '  their  primal  freshness. 
Some  have  used  these  old  stories  as  a  gracious 
cloak  for  modern  thought ;  others  have  trusted 
to  their  appeal  as  simple  tales  of  the  antique 
world,  innocent  of  hidden  or  symbolic  meaning. 
William  Morris  belongs  entirely  to  the  latter 
class. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  the  lengthiest  and 
most  sustained  verse  rendering  of  a  classic 
legend  produced  during  the  nineteenth  century 
should  have  been  the  work  of  Morris,  whose 
name  is  far  more  closely  connected  with 
mediaeval  matters  than  with  Greek.  We  have 
his  own  characteristically  forcible  statement  that 
classical  literature  did  not  appeal  to  him,1  yet  he 
devoted  several  of  the  most  fruitful  years  of  his 
poetic  life  to  the  retelling  of  the  stories  that  are 

1  Mackail,  Life  of  Morris,  ii.  171  :  '  I  loathe  all  classic  literature.' 
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told  there.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  original 
work  in  this  field  was  completed1  between  the 
years  1866  and  1870,  and  these  years  cover  one 
distinct  phase  of  his  genius,  very  different  from  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  from  which  it  is  severed, 
not  only  by  a  silence  of  nine  years  but  by  a  com- 
plete change  in  temper  and  execution. 

In  the  volume  of  1858,  intense  emotions  are 
handled  with  stern  dramatic  power ;  the  execu- 
tion is  occasionally  novice-like  and  awkward ; 
there  are  lines  and  passages  of  vibrant  music, 
and  lines  that  rasp  like  rusty  keys  in  disused 
locks ;  but,  soaring  above  all  is  a  certain  note 
of  piercing  youth  and  inspiration  which  Morris 
never  wholly  managed  to  recover. 

The  originals  he  used  in  this  early  work  were 
those  he  found  in  his  wide  mediaeval  reading ; 
not  one  of  his  poems  treats  a  classical  theme, 
though  there  is  a  most  happy  reference  to  '  that 
sad  siege'  of  Troy  in  'Sir  Peter  Harpdon's  End.' 
Morris  was,  however,  planning  a  cycle  of  poems 
on  the  Troy  story ;  it  was  soon  laid  aside,  and 
the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  show 
how  singularly  unlike  it  was  to  the  work  of 
the  classical  period  proper — the  period  of  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Jason  and  of  The  Earthly 
Paradise.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  period 
Morris  appears  as  the  perfect  master  of  the  art 
of  narrative  poetry.  There  is  no  work  showing 
the  stress  of  a  transitional  stage  when  the  poet  is 

1   The  First  Foray  of  Aristomenes,  printed  in  Athenaeum,  May  1876, 
was  written  as  early  as  1866. 
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struggling  to  impress  form  upon  poetic  material. 
His  verse  flows  on  gently  and  freely,  with  what 
his  biographer l  so  happily  describes  as  '  sweet 
equableness.'  There  is  a  loss  of  virility  and 
dramatic  power,  balanced  by  a  gain  in  the  direc- 
tion of  technique. 

One  of  the  factors  in  this  not  wholly  explicable 
change  was  Morris's  study  of  Chaucer.  It  was 
inevitable  that  one  who  was  feeling  after  mastery 
in  narrative  poetry  should  look  back  to  the  first 
great  maker  of  it ;  and  the  generous  explicit 
avowal  of  discipleship  made  both  in  Jason 2  and 
in  The  Earthly  Paradise 3  is  justified  by  the  implicit 
testimony  of  Morris's  workmanship  in  verse.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  the  reading 
of  Chaucer  influenced  Morris  in  his  choice  of 
theme ;  for  though  he  nowhere  makes  use  of 
Chaucerian  tales,  any  one  of  those  in  The  Earthly 
Paradise  (except  those  of  Norse  origin)  might 
have  been  told  on  the  road  to  Canterbury  ;  and 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  is  a  later-day  pseudo- 
classical  romance,  lineally  descended  from  Troilus 
and  Criseyde. 

Morris  had  always  been  instinctively  and  forcibly 
attracted  by  mediaeval  life  and  art ;  and  wide  and 
profound  reading  had  so  strengthened  his  natural 
bent  that  the  love  of  the  Middle  Ages  possessed 
him,  and  was  the  source  from  which  his  multi- 
farious industries  of  hand  and  mind  drew  their 
being.    It  inspired  him  even  throughout  the  years 

1  Mackail,  Life,  i.  173.  *  Jason,  xvii. 

3  Earthly  Paradise,  Envoi. 
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when  Socialism  held  him  in  its  thrall,  for  the 
golden  fellowship  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
the  millennium  of  his  political  ideals.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  when  he  chose  that  poetic 
form  which  was  most  satisfying  to  mediaeval 
taste,  namely  the  metrical  romance,  he  should 
have  adopted  the  mediaeval  attitude  towards 
classical  legend.  He  made  no  scholarly  effort 
to  re-create  a  correct  '  atmosphere '  or  historically 
accurate  background.  Greek  myths  were  valu- 
able and  interesting  to  him,  precisely  because 
they  were  beautiful  stories,  not  because  they 
were  the  natural  out-breathings  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit,  crystallised  into  forms  severely  and  calmly 
beautiful. 

The  poets  of  the  Romantic  Revolt  have  made 
us  familiar  with  the  anomaly  of  a  classic  theme 
handled  in  a  modern  romantic  manner.  Keats 
and  Shelley,  and  after  them  Tennyson,  Swin- 
burne, and  many  others  have  all  poured  their 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Morris  alone  has 
deliberately  given  a  mediaeval  colouring  to  his 
version  of  classical  myths.  The  importance  of 
the  mediaeval  element  in  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason,  and  how  far  it  enters  into  the  essence  of 
the  poem,  will  be  discussed  later ;  but  the  licence 
of  setting  which  Morris  allowed  himself,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  he  enlarged,  compressed,  and 
even  altered  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  has 
led  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  his  method  of 
approaching  the  sources  of  his  poem,  which 
should  be  dealt  with  here. 
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Miss  May  Morris,  in  her  preface  to  her  father's 
works,1  states  that  Morris  used  no  other  authorities 
for  his  classical  Earthly  Paradise  stories  {Jason 
was  originally  intended  for  The  Earthly  Paradise) 
than  nursery  tales  and  works  of  reference  such  as 
Lempriere's  Dictionary ',  with  occasional  hints  from 
Ovid  and  Apollodorus.  If  we  are  to  take  this  as 
a  final  and  authoritative  statement,  the  effort  to 
discover  sources  for  Jason  in  actual  classic  litera- 
ture would  equal  in  futility  the  attempt  to  discuss 
politics  in  a  regenerate  '  nowhere.'  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  hazarded  that  the  statement  owes  some- 
thing to  the  not  unnatural  desire  to  establish  an 
analogy  between  Morris's  practice  in  dealing  with 
classic  legend  and  that  of  the  poet  dearest  to  all 
Pre-Raphaelites.  Keats,  it  used  to  be  said,  owed 
all  his  acquaintance  with  what  he  once  called  '  the 
beautiful  mythology  of  Greece  '  to  Lempriere's 
handbook,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  whilst 
Elizabethan  poetry  and  not  the  dictionary  was  his 
true  inspiration,  he  did  not  actually  consult  the 
original  Greek  authorities. 

With  Morris,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  was 
different.  He  was  unconquerably  mediaeval  in 
sympathies,  but  he  was  too  thoroughly  an  artist 
to  deny  in  his  heart  the  beauty  of  classic  art,  how- 
ever much  he  denied  it  with  his  lips.  He  had 
probably  a  far  greater  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  classics  than  he  cared  to  avow.  We  are 
told  that  he  once  suggested  a  felicitous  emenda- 
tion in  the  text  of  an  ode  of  Pindar ; 2  we  know 

1  Collected  Edition,  1910,  vol.  hi.,  p.  xviii.      *  Mackail,  Life,  i.  180. 
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that  he  had  read  the  Medea  of  Euripides  before 
he  went  up  to  Oxford,  and  that  he  left  the 
University  with  at  least  that  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  which  was  requisite  to  obtain  a  degree. 
For  many  of  the  classical  stories  in  The  Earthly 
Paradise  Morris  needed  nothing  but  the  merest 
dictionary  outlines ;  but  Jason  is  a  poem  of  epic 
length,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  when  Morris 
1  turned  up '  the  article  on  Jason  in  Lempriere, 
and  found  at  the  end  the  list  of  originals  from 
which  the  editor  had  compiled  his  account,  he 
should  have  refrained  from  consulting  the  actual 
versions  of  Pindar,  Apollonius,  Ovid,  and  others. 

We  have  from  Morris  himself  the  explicit 
statement  that  he  clung  '  to  the  hem  of  old 
writers ' ;  and  when  we  find  him  using  a  pictur- 
esque detail  which  occurs  in  Pindar's  fourth 
Pythian  ode  and  is  omitted  in  Lempriere,  or 
setting  down  a  long  catalogue  of  heroes  in  what 
is  largely  the  order  of  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
whereas  the  order  in  the  dictionary  is  alpha- 
betical, it  seems  logical  to  infer  that  Morris  did 
did  not  in  this  instance  limit  his  researches  to 
Lempriere. 

The  legend  which  Morris  treated  at  such  length 
was  one  which  had  exercised  a  powerful  fascina- 
tion over  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  and 
accounts  of  it,  or  allusions  to  it,  are  frequent  in 
their  literature.  It  embodied  one  of  their  most 
deeply  bitten  characteristics,  the  desire  to  probe 
the  unknown.  In  the  later  days  of  their  supremacy, 
their  intellectual  curiosity  and  alertness  were  busied 
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with  theory  and  speculation ;  but  the  story  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  dates  from  an  earlier  time  when  the 
instinct  to  explore  was  leading  them  to  tempt 
perilous  seas  and  unknown  regions,  and  when  the 
first  voyages  of  Greek  sailors  to  the  Euxine  gave 
birth  to  strange  stories  about  the  mysterious 
northern  lands. 

The  first  saga  of  the  Argonauts,  which  was 
presumably  the  authority  consulted  by  Apollonius, 
is  lost ;  but  there  is  a  rapid,  business-like  account 
in  Apollodorus,1  whom  Morris  consulted  for 
several  of  the  tales  in  The  Earthly  Paradise. 
From  the  opening  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason 
to  the  catalogue  of  heroes  (Book  hi.)  Morris 
must  have  had  in  mind  the  fourth  Pythian  ode ; 2 
from  the  catalogue  onwards  down  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  Golden  Fleece  he  used  Apollonius. 
Ovid  has  an  account  of  the  slaying  of  Pelias,3 
which  must  have  been  familiar  to  him,  and  may 
have  furnished  a  few  suggestions  ;  but  the  close 
of  his  poem,  which  deals  with  the  desertion  of 
Medea  and  her  revenge,  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  tragedy  of  Euripides. 

From  these  materials  Morris  evolved  an  organic 
whole  ;  and,  guided  by  a  delicate  artistic  sense  of 
what  was  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  he  wove  one 
long  strip  of  tapestry,  on  which  was  worked  the 
whole  story  of  Jason's  life,  from  his  lusty  infancy 
to  his  inglorious  old  age.  The  very  length  of 
The   Life  and   Death   of  Jason  (exceeded  in  its 

1  Apollodorus  (in  Mythographi  Graci,  Teubner),  i.,  §  9,  1-9,  28. 

2  Pyth.    iv.  70-123.  3  Metam.,  vii.  159,  349. 
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day  only  by  The  Ring  and  the  Book)  is  notice- 
able ;  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  simple 
objective  manner  of  the  poet  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  that  is  alien  to  the  story,  it  becomes  remarkable 
and  unique.  The  poem  is  like  an  inspired 
chronicle,  full  but  not  garrulous,  and  touched 
with  an  elusive  shadowiness  which  raises  it  out  of 
the  realm  of  actuality.  It  is  level  and  undramatic, 
and  for  the  most  part  passionless ;  its  flow  is 
smooth  and  unimpeded,  and  no  better  medium 
could  have  been  chosen  to  express  the  slow 
inevitable  lapsing  of  time,  the  sense  of  which 
lay  then  so  heavily  on  the  poet's  mind  and  made 
all  things  '  smell  of  mortality.'  The  dramatic 
virility  of  his  earliest  work  had  deserted  Morris  ; 
had  it  remained,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason 
would  have  contained  passages  of  supreme  and 
compelling  power,  but  it  could  hardly  have 
achieved  that  level  sustained  excellence  which  is 
Morris's  great  glory  as  a  narrative  poet,  and 
which  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  his  masterly  order- 
ing of  the  materials  from  which  he  produced  his 
own  rendering  of  the  legend. 

The  poem  opens  without  an  invocation  to  the 
Muses,  and  tells  in  a  leisurely  low-pitched  fashion 
of  the  coming  of  the  Minyae  to  Iolchos.  Morris 
follows  the  order  of  Apollodorus  in  thus  chronic- 
ling the  earliest  incidents  in  Jason's  life  in  their 
natural  sequence.  Both  Pindar  and  Apollonius 
begin  with  the  reappearance  of  Jason  in  Iolchos, 
and  the  hero  himself  is  made  to  outline  the  story 
of  his   own   youth.     By   this   device   they  con- 
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centrate  the  interest  upon  one  dramatic  episode  ; 
Morris  diffuses  it  over  '  the  accomplishment  of 
many  years.'  He  describes  at  length  the  wood- 
land life  of  young  Jason,  and  finds  an  opportunity 
for  the  lovely  inset  picture  of  Diana's  midnight 
hunt  through  the  starlit  forest.  This  is  entirely 
his  own  invention,  and  the  remainder  of  the  first 
book,  with  its  Virgilian  vision  of  Juno,  shows 
how  free  and  unhampered  was  his  handling  of  his 
authorities.  Even  when  he  is  thinking  of  Pindar, 
he  finds  in  him  suggestion  rather  than  guidance. 
In  the  Pythian  ode  we  are  told  that  Jason  was 
carried  away  to  Chiron  wktI  (Lempriere  gives  no 
notice  of  the  time).  Morris  expands  the  mere 
hint  and  describes  the  red  torch-light  playing  on 
the  black-bearded  king  and  the  war-horse  waiting 
at  his  gates ;  a  scene  which  inspired  the  young 
Pre-Raphaelite  painter,  Oliver  Madox  Brown,  in 
his  first  attempt  at  art.  With  equal  freedom, 
Morris  invents  Juno's  speech  to  Jason  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Anaurus  (Book  iii.  70  foil.)  ;  but  in 
describing  his  garb  (the  woollen  tunic  of  Magnesia) 
he  follows  the  generally  accepted  tradition.  The 
detail  of  the  two  spears  (which  is  not  given  in 
Lempriere's  account)  is  exactly  paralleled  in 
Pindar's  {  SiSuniaKTiv  aiyjJLal(riv.y  l 

In  Pindar's  account,  Jason  spends  six  days 
feasting  with  his  friends  before  he  challenges 
Pelias  ;  in  Morris's,  he  goes  at  once  to  the  usurper, 
denounces  him  as  a  traitor,  and  appears  to  make 
peace    upon  the    conditions    recorded  in  Pindar. 

1  Pytk.,  iv.  140. 
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But  here  we  may  say,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did  of 
Cowley's  odes,  that  'the  following  pretty  lines 
are  not  such  as  his  [Pindar's]  deep  mouth  used  to 
pour  out.'  The  contributions  levied  by  Morris 
are  here  slight,  and  in  no  way  affect  the  manner 
of  his  poem,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
divine  energy  of  the  Greek. 

The  debt  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  covers  a  larger 
area.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Jason  is  in  some  degree  kindred  to  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  The  barer  grandeur  of 
classic  ideals  was  beginning  to  pass  away  and  to 
be  replaced  by  a  less  ordered  luxuriance,  in  which 
tendencies  to  what  was  later  known  as  romanticism 
might  be  discerned.  These  tendencies  are  clearly 
seen  in  the  Argonautica,  most  clearly  perhaps  in 
the  description  of  the  emotional  struggle  of  the 
heroine ;  in  Jason,  as  is  natural,  they  are  more 
fully  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  mass  of  antiquarian  lore  and  geographical 
detail  which  overweights  the  account  of  Apol- 
lonius, and  betrays  the  pedantry  then  fashionable, 
does  not  encumber  the  English  version.  Morris 
was  always  interested  in  picturesque  rite  and 
ceremonial,  and  had  an  eye  for  the  workmanship 
of  armour  or  the  architectural  lines  of  a  hall,  but 
his  use  of  such  decorative  details  in  verse  was 
restrained  by  a  severe  aesthetic  sense.  He  realised 
their  value  in  set  descriptions  or  in  vivid  illumina- 
ting touches ;  it  was  part  of  his  endowment  as  a 
Pre-Raphaelite  to  do  so ;  but  he  would  not,  like 
Apollonius,  spend  more  than  forty  lines  in  describing 
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Jason's  cloak,  or  rather  in  making  an  inventory 
of  it.  Yet  his  catalogue  of  heroes  is  even  longer 
than  the  Alexandrian's,  and  bears  unmistakable 
traces  of  his  having  consulted  him  ; 1  for  from  the 
description  of  Iphicles  to  that  of  Phalerus  the 
order  of  the  Argonauts  is  identical  in  Apollonius 
and  in  Morris.  In  other  cases  Morris  breaks 
the  sequence  to  give  prominence  to  those  heroes 
whose  memory  has  been  honoured  in  literature  of 
a  later  day,  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Orpheus. 
Atalanta  is  not  usually  included  amongst  the 
Argonauts,  and  Apollonius  does  not  name  her, 
but  both  Apollodorus  and  after  him  Lempriere 
give  her  a  place  in  the  expedition.  In  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives  of  Caenus,  Pirithous,  Hylas, 
and  several  others,  Morris  has  made  use  of  details 
from  Hyginus,2  who  has  written  a  precis  of 
Apollonius's  epic  ;  elsewhere  the  catalogue  in  the 
Argonautica  has  furnished  suggestions.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  the  poet  describes  himself  as 
'  clinging  to  the  hem  of  those  old  singers ' ;  but 
one  instance  will  show  that  his  poetic  fancy  played 
unchecked  over  what  he  found  in  his  ancient 
writers.  Apollonius  says,3  '  after  these  came 
Phlias  from  Araethyrea,  where  he  dwelt  in  opulence, 
through  the  goodwill  of  Dionysius,  his  father, 
close  to  the  waters  of  Asopus.'  In  Morris  this4 
becomes : 

Next  Phlias  came,  forgetful  of  the  hill 

That  bears  his  name,  where  oft  the  maidens  fill 

1  Jason,  iii.    150,  210.  2  Hyginus,  Fab.  xiv. 

3  Argon.,  i.  115.  *  Jason,  iii.  228. 
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Their  baskets  with  the  coal-black  clustering  grapes 
Far  on  in  autumn,  where  the  parched  earth  gapes 
For  cool  November  rain  and  winter  snow ; 
For  there  his  house  stood,  on  the  shaded  brow 
Of  that  fair  ridge  that  Bacchus  loves  so  well. 

The  catalogue  itself  may  be  a  concession  on 
Morris's  part  to  the  traditions  of  the  epic,  but 
it  is  more  probably  due  to  the  survival  of  this 
tradition  in  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  used  great  skill  to  prevent  its  becoming  a 
mere  list  of  names.  Of  the  sixty-one  Argonauts 
that  he  describes,  only  one-third  are  ever  men- 
tioned again  by  name,  and  even  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Hercules,  Tiphys,  and  a  few  others, 
receive  only  passing  notice.  Yet  the  dwelling, 
lineage,  and  appearance  of  each  is  noted  down 
with  the  precision  of  a  mediaeval  chronicler.  By 
describing  the  heroes  as  they  arrive  and  pass  up 
the  streets  to  Jason,  Morris  gives  to  his  picture 
the  movement  and  life  of  a  pageant ;  and,  lest 
the  procession  should  become  wearisome,  he  makes 
a  night  intervene  between  the  coming  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  and  that  of  Lynceus  and  the  other  warriors. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  courtly  greeting  of 
Hercules  to  the  '  prince '  has  a  quaintly  mediaeval 
suggestion  : 

...  I,  who  have  won 
Some  small  renown,  O  Jason,  in  this  land 
Come  now  to  put  my  hand  within  your  hand 
And  be  your  man. 

The  opportunities  for  geographical  digressions 
which  the  voyage  of  the  Argo  afforded  might 
have   been   a    pitfall,    but    Morris    avoided    the 
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danger  of  making  a  traveller's  note-book  in  verse. 
His  Argonauts  sail  directly  from  Iolchos  to 
Lemnos,  but  they  do  not  land  there,  and  the 
madness  of  the  Lemnian  women  is  related  by  the 
only  surviving  man.  In  Apollonius  the  Argo- 
nauts rest  on  the  island  ;  Jason  marries  Hypsipyle, 
the  queen,  and  deserts  her,  iEneas-like,  at  the 
word  of  the  gods.  This  episode  is  suppressed 
by  Morris  ;  the  solitary  Lemnian  joins  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  his  individuality  is  swallowed  up  in  that 
dim  band  of  heroes.  The  visit  of  Cyzicus,  their 
ill-fated  host,  follows  the  Greek  version,  but  the 
freeing  of  Phineus 1  from  the  Harpies  who  torment 
him  is  a  good  instance  of  Morris's  use  of  suggestion 
and  suspense.  The  Argonauts  do  not  learn  the 
secret  of  their  host's  misery  until  they  have 
feasted,  but  the  foreboding  of  evil  weighs  them 
down  as  they  sit  at  table.  Zetes  and  Cala'fs 
gladly  undertake  to  rid  him  of  the  foul  Snatchers, 
like  knights  claiming  a  perilous  quest.  In  Apol- 
lonius they  are  less  chivalrous ;  they  carefully 
count  the  cost  and  need  some  reassuring  before 
they  will  venture  forth. 

The  Argonauts  pass  safely  through  the  Symple- 
gades,  steered  by  Jason  and  guided  by  Juno's 
'  harmless  many-coloured  flame.'  They  sail  by 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  Morris  finds  time 
to  watch  '  the  fair  kine  grazing '  and  the  trim 
homesteads ;  but  he  does  not,  like  Apollonius, 
insist  on  the  details  of  each  sacrifice  they  offer, 
or    on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the   races 

1  Jason,  v.  1 60  foil. 
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whose  coast-line  they  sight.  Such  minutiae  were 
of  interest  to  the  Alexandrian  poet,  but  to 
Morris's  readers  they  would  have  been  tedious. 
Much  that  is  in  the  Argonautica  is  omitted, 
especially  the  minor  incidents  in  which  Jason 
takes  no  part.  Those  which  Morris  retains,  he 
treats  fully,  and  those  which  are  irrelevant  are 
sacrificed.  He  could  not,  however,  forego  the 
beautiful  idyll  of  Hylas  and  the  nymphs,  but  he 
gives  a  mediaeval  and  romantic  colour  to  the 
classic  myth. 

When  Morris  came  to  describe  the  homeward 
course  of  the  Argo,  he  threw  authorities  to  the 
winds.  The  Greeks  themselves  were  never  quite 
sure  how  the  Argonauts  found  their  way  back  to 
Greece.  Pindar,  with  happy  vagueness,  lets  them 
sail  out  of  the  boundless  Euxine,  round  by  China 
and  the  Indian  Sea.  In  the  Argonautica  they  re- 
turn, with  more  probability  but  some  confusion, 
by  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  That  the 
Greeks  of  a  generation  before  Troy  should  have 
sailed  along  the  Danube  and  by  one  of  the  rivers 
flowing  north  have  gained  the  North  Sea,  was 
inconceivable.  It  was  many  years  after  the  semi- 
historic  voyage  that  one  of  their  historians 1 
described  the  rivers  flowing  south  into  the 
Euxine ;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
any  of  them  flowed  north,  or  that  there  was  any 
sea  for  them  to  enter.  Morris  was  violating  all 
actual  probability  in  choosing  such  a  way  for  the 
Argo  to  return,  but  with  true  mediaeval  simplicity 

1  Herod.,  iv.  45-8. 
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he  was  ready  to  import  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
age  into  the  ancient  classic  tale. 

It  was  a  touch  of  genius  for  the  poet  thus  to 
connect  the  old  and  the  new,  the  hallowed  antique 
legend  with  the  unknown  unwritten  history  of 
the  barbarians ;  the  purple  and  silver  of  Greek 
art  with  the  scrips  and  '  ugly  stone-set '  weapons 
of  the  primitive  northern  hordes.  He  looked 
through  the  long  perspective  of  the  ages  on  the 
two  societies,  Hellenic  and  barbarian,  with  eyes 
made  wise  by  their  after-history.  He  tells  us  of 
the  impression  that  our  wild  Celtic  forefathers 
made  on  the  Grecian  wanderers ;  but  not  as  one 
of  the  Greeks  might  have  told  it,  for  he  sweeps 
aside  the  fabulous  and  grotesque  stories  of  the 
Androphagi  and  Arimaspae.  His  is  the  poet's 
version,  and  the  society  he  depicts  is  the  far-off 
ancestor  of  his  own  Wolfings  and  Daylings  and 
their  neighbouring  clans.  There  is  something 
very  powerful  in  the  conception  of  this  band  of 
the  most  famous  men  in  Greek  legend  dragging 
their  huge  black  ship  through  frozen  regions, 
oppressed  by  the  strange  silence  of  the  icebound 
landscape,  and  longing  for  the  tumbling  seas  and 
stinging  salt  wind.  By  a  masterly  device  Morris 
increases  its  impressiveness.  He  describes  the 
changing  scenery  of  the  lands  through  which  they 
pass,  but  he  never  once  mentions  the  name  of  the 
region  or  of  any  outstanding  physical  feature. 
Thus  the  reader  is  identified  with  the  wanderers, 
who  were  journeying  through  unknown  lands 
guided  on  their  course  by  the  messenger  of  the 
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gods ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  recognises 
long-familiar  places  under  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  uncertainty  which  hid  them  from  the  Argo- 
nauts. Apollonius  liked  his  local  references  to 
appeal  to  those  learned  in  antiquities ;  Morris 
preferred  to  clothe  the  known  with  strangeness 
and  indefiniteness. 

But  were  the  Argonautica  a  mere  monument 
of  antiquarian  zeal,  it  would  never  have  enjoyed 
the  praise  of  Longinus,  Virgil,  or  Milton ;  and 
modern  critics  have  not  quarrelled  with  its  high 
reputation.1  The  epic  has  other  merits,  its 
greatest,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  pointed  out,  being 
that  it  is  '  an  original  .  .  .  and  modern  telling  of  a 
love  story,  the  first  known  in  literature  .  .  .  pure, 
passionate,  and  tender.'  Yet  Morris  has  contrived 
to  refine  and  idealise  still  further  the  '  love  story ' 
of  the  Argonautica,  and  he  does  so  by  departing 
from  the  Greek  poet's  conception  of  Jason  and 
Medea.  In  Morris,  these  two  characters  alone 
are  prominent,  and  the  others  are  carefully  sub- 
ordinated to  them.  In  Apollonius,  the  Argonauts 
do  more  than  play  '  a  shadowy  third.'  They 
are  full  of  vigorous  life ; 2  they  brawl  and  quarrel 
freely,  and  often  yield  a  very  grudging  obedience 
to  Jason.  Several  of  them  are  sharply  defined, 
and  contribute  largely  by  their  counsels  and 
initiative  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Morris, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  his  heroes  vague  and 
almost  indistinguishable.     Orpheus  sings,  Tiphys 

1  Preface  to  Havell's  translation  of  Longinus,  De  Subl.,  p.  xxx. 
2  Argon.,  i.  1290. 
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steers,  Atalanta  hunts ;  but  the  others  hope,  and 
feast,  and  toil,  in  a  body,  they  are  only  the  means 
by  which  the  Argo  is  either  rowed  or  dragged 
across  country. 

Again,  Pelias  and  iEetes  are  faintly  outlined  ; 
the  interest  is  centred  on  Jason.  He  stands  out, 
a  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  as  the 
ideal  leader  who  inspires  all  with  courage  and 
breasts  the  danger  first  himself.  His  prototype 
in  the  Argonautica  is  often  hard  put  to  it  to 
retain  a  divided  authority.  The  heroes  would 
obviously  have  preferred  Hercules  as  their  leader, 
and  indignantly  accuse  Jason  of  having  got  rid  of 
him  out  of  jealousy.1  When  unforeseen  difficulties 
arise,  Jason  retires  to  the  prow  to  be  melancholy 
and  utter  dispiriting  remarks,  till  pricked  into 
action  by  the  gibes  of  his  crew.2  He  is  both 
cowardly  and  scheming ;  he  deserts  Hypsipyle, 
deliberately  trades  on  Medea's  love,  and  assassin- 
ates her  brother,  though  at  her  own  instigation.3 

The  hero  of  the  English  poem  is  different  ;  in 
his  early  career  he  has  something  in  common  with 
a  pale  Tennysonian  knight  and  a  '  pious  iEneas.' 
Like  iEneas,  he  is  under  the  protection  of  a 
goddess,  of  whose  will  he  is  the  instrument ;  and, 
since  his  actions  do  not  wholly  spring  from  his 
own  impulses,  he  lacks  human  interest.  When 
Juno  ceases  to  watch  over  him,  his  character  de- 
generates, but  he  is  more  convincingly  human  in 
his  struggle  between  the  remembrance  of  Medea's 
service  to  him  and  Glauce's  fresher  beauty,  than 

1  Argon.,  i.  341.  8  Ibid.,  iii.  8  Ibid.,  iv.  465. 
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at  any  other  time  in  his  career.1  Generally  he 
is  merely  handsome,  graceful  of  speech,  and  for- 
tunate, but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fully 
answered  Pope's  humorous  inquiry — whether  the 
hero  of  an  epic  must  be  an  honest  man  or  not. 
Medea,  too,  is  altered  in  her  modern  dress.  The 
wild-cat  fierceness  of  her  nature  is  subdued  almost 
to  gentleness,  she  is  not  outwardly  so  passionate, 
but  her  love  for  Jason  is  not  less  strong  nor  her 
anger  less  to  be  feared. 

Apollonius  makes  the  plot  of  his  epic  much 
more  intricate  than  Morris  does.  The  sons  of 
Phryxus,  rescued  by  the  Argonauts  and  taken 
back  to  Colchis,  intrigue  with  their  mother, 
Petes'  sister,  to  secure  Medea's  services.  Juno 
applies  to  Venus  to  make  the  Colchian  princess 
fall  in  love  with  Jason,  and  sends  Cupid  to  wound 
her  heart  with  his  fatal  arrow.  Jason  is  privy  to 
this  scheme  and  approves  of  it,  and  the  Argonauts 
interest  themselves  to  arrange  a  propitious  meet- 
ing between  their  leader  and  Medea. 

Morris  sweeps  all  this  intriguing  aside.  Love, 
mutually  conceived,  disinterested,  and  at  first 
sight,  is  the  hinge  upon  which  his  story  turns, 
and  to  it  all  other  interests  are  subdued.  He 
abandons  the  time-honoured  convention  of  the 
love-god's  bolt ;  he  could  not,  like  Chaucer,2 
treat  the  matter  with  sly  humour,  and  the  lines 
which  describe  the  first  meeting  of  Jason  and 
Medea  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  modern  romance  : 

1  Jason,  xvii.  2  Cf.  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  i.  206  foil. 
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But  while  she  spoke 
Came  Love  unseen  and  cast  his  golden  yoke 
About  them  both,  and  sweeter  her  voice  grew 
And  softer  ever,  as  betwixt  them  flew 
With  fluttering  wings,  the  new-born  strong  desires. 

Morris  adopts  the  Coleridgian  saying  that  all 
passions  '  minister  to  Love,'  and  his  Medea  risks 
every  natural  tie  to  win  the  Golden  Fleece  for 
her  lover.  The  bitter  conflict  of  feelings,1  which 
tore  her  before  she  resolved  to  betray  her  father 
to  save  Jason,  is  not  mentioned ;  with  her,  as 
with  Pharamond,  '  love  is  enough.'  Unlike  the 
Greek  Medea,  she  does  not  exact  an  oath  from 
Jason  that  he  will  not  leave  her  to  her  father's 
wrath  ;  when  he,  of  his  own  initiative,  offers  to 
swear,  she  answers,  with  supreme  self-surrender : 

Wert  thou  more  fickle  than  the  restless  sea, 
Still  would  I  love  thee,  knowing  thee  for  such. 

Apollonius,  though  he  wrote  the  first  modern 
love-poem,  did  not  venture;  to  such  heights  as 
these ;  but  the  words  of  Medea  might  easily  have 
been  uttered  by  the  Grisilde  or  Custance  of 
Morris's  master. 

Morris  was  at  pains  to  soften  other  aspects 
of  Medea's  character.  The  episode  of  the 
murder  of  Absyrtus,  in  which  she  is  fabled  to 
have  played  a  monstrous  part,  is  so  skilfully 
doctored  by  him,  that  both  Medea  and  Jason 
are  in  some  sort  justified  in  their  action.  To 
have  portrayed,  unaltered,  the  Medea  of  Greek 
legend,   Morris  would   have  needed  the  gloomy 

1  Cf.  Argon.,  iii.  1 149,  745. 
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power  of  a  Webster.  When  he  wrote  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jason  he  was  still  in  his  '  Palace 
of  Art '  days  and  would  not  admit  savage  wrong 
and  crime  into  the  dreamy  atmosphere  of  his 
poem.  Had  he  studied  the  Icelandic  sagas  a 
few  years  sooner  than  he  actually  did,  Brynhild 
or  Gudrun  might  have  served  as  models  for 
Medea. 

When  Jason  has  secured  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  he  and  Medea  have  regained  the  Argo, 
Morris  ceases  to  refer  to  Apollonius.  The  parts 
of  Jason  which  are  most  indebted  to  him  are 
the  incidents  of  the  outward  journey  and  the 
hero's  victory  over  the  earth-born  and  the  bulls 
of  jEetes.  Here  there  are  one  or  two  verbal 
echoes,  a  phenomenon  which  is  rare  in  Morris. 
Thus  Jason  is  described  as  standing 

As  the  stout  oak  and  poplar  wood 
When  winds  are  blowing.1 

The  earth-born  in  the  Argonautica  are  said  to 
fall 

ijVTe  irevKCU 
j)  dpties,  ficr'  avi/j.oi.0  KardiKes  Soveovaiv.2 

A  few  lines  further  on, 

Jason  for  a  moment 
Forgot  indeed  Medea's  warning  word. 

The  phrase  in  Apollonius  runs : 

atfrdp  'I'rjffwv 
fivrjcraro  MrjSeirjs  Trokvicepdeos  twecridfaw.3 

1  Jason,  viii.  293.  2  Argon.,  iii.  1375—6. 

3  Argon.,  iii.  1363  {cf.  also  Jason,  vii.  345,  and  Argon.,  iii.  1399). 
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For  the  homeward  journey  of  the  Argo,  Morris, 
as  we  have  indicated,  consulted  no  original ;  for 
the  murder  of  Pelias  he  could  turn  to  Ovid's 
account  of  that  incident.  In  this  version  the 
old  king  allows  his  nephew  to  land,  and  Medea, 
after  deceiving  the  three  tall  daughters,  herself 
kills  Pelias  by  the  device  related  by  Morris.  But 
the  sorceress's  secret  mission,  her  change  of 
form,  and  the  strange  mystery  in  which  it  is 
shrouded  are  pure  inventions  of  Morris's  imagina- 
tion, which  loved  to  play  over  the  border  line 
of  fact  in  the  magic  world  of  unreality. 

For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  romantic  adven- 
tures of  Medea's  youth,  her  midnight  worship 
of  Hecate,  and  the  nights  when  she  stood  bare- 
headed on  the  Argo's  prow  swinging  her  glowing 
censer  and  swaying  with  the  lurch  of  the  vessel, 
appealed  to  Morris  more  nearly  than  the  violent 
and  tragic  events  which  are  the  theme  of 
Euripides'  drama.  He  does  not  make  his  Medea 
rage  in  fury  against  her  husband  and  call  him 
accursed  before  gods  and  men.  Sublime  tragic 
emotion  gives  place,  in  the  English  poem,  to 
a  more  tranquil,  if  bitter,  regret,  full  of  misery 
and  piteousness.  The  murder  of  the  children 
is  veiled  over,  and  we  are  spared  the  awful  sound 
of  their  outcry  heard  from  within.  The  same 
treatment  is  accorded  to  the  wonderful  passage 
in  Euripides  where  the  messenger  relates  the 
death  of  Glauce  and  her  father.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Morris's  Jason  is  throughout  conscious  of 
his  sorry  ingratitude  to  the  Colchian  queen,  and 
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makes  no  effort  to  justify  his  conduct.  Jason, 
in  the  Medea,  carefully  points  out  the  material 
prosperity  which  will  accrue  to  both  if  he  marries 
Glauce,  and  deems  Medea  unreasonable  because 
she  resents  the  plea.  Only  the  social  conditions 
of  Greek  life  would  admit  of  such  a  situation, 
and  Morris  felt  himself  in  nowise  bound  to 
reproduce  it ;  his  tendency  was  rather  to  interpret 
the  classic  legend  in  terms  of  mediaeval  life.  The 
towns  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  have  spires 
and  shifting  vanes  and  doubtless  '  good  red  roofs,' 
as  when  '  The  Sword  Went  Out  to  Sea.'  The 
halls  are  strewn  with  rushes,  and  ladies  lean  over 
velvet-hung  windows  to  watch  the  procession  of 
heroes  who  wear  their  favours  in  their  helmets. 
Jason  undertakes  to  fulfil  iEetes'  hard  conditions 
like  a  very  belted  knight.  '  He  drank  and  swore 
for  naught  to  leave  that  quest.'  He  enters  '  the 
lists '  with  ungloved  hands,  whilst  Medea  sits 
in  the  gallery  to  view  the  contest,  just  as  Emily 
did  that  of  Palamon  and  Arcite.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  happier  hunting-ground  for  anach- 
ronisms than  this  poem,  which  tells  of  events 
that  took  place  when  Achilles  was  still  a  child 
in  Cheiron's  care. 

The  similes  that  spring  to  Morris's  mind  prove 
how  habitually  he  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  in  the  eleventh  book — 


And  scarcely  less 
They  joyed  than  he  who,  lying  all  helpless 
In  dreary  prison,  sees  his  door  ope  wide 
And  half  forgotten  friends  stand  by  his  side- 
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reminds  one  of  his  own  '  Good  Knight  in  Prison.' 
The  very  diction  and  phrasing,  which  seem  to  have 
been  his  natural  means  of  poetic  expression,  have 
an  archaic  ring  and  produce  the  effect  of  a  deli- 
cately mannered  unmodern  style.  '  But  if  he 
wished  the  Stygian  flood  to  know '  or  '  did  due 
observance  to  her  body  white'  might  easily  occur  in 
Chaucer  ;  whilst  the  frequent  use  of '  gan,' c  scape,' 
and  obsolete  forms  such  as  '  clomb  '  or  '  bursten  ' 
point  to  the  influences  in  which  he  was  steeped. 
But  the  mediaevalism  of  a  modern  poet  must 
necessarily  be  eclectic,  since  it  is  the  product  not 
only  of  an  instinctive  attraction  but  of  trained 
taste  and  culture.  The  glaring  incongruities  which 
resulted  when  the  Middle  Ages  grafted  their 
mode  of  life  and  thought  on  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  would,  if  faithfully  reproduced,  hurt  our 
sense  of  fitness  and  decorum  ;  and  had  Morris 
been  living  when  Gower  wrote  he  would  hardly 
have  escaped  from  mixing  up  pagan  and  Christian 
ritual  in  the  oddest  manner.1  He  would  have 
felt  called  upon  to  sermonise  or  to  extract  an 
ingenious  moral  from  the  story,  wherein  the 
pursuit  of  the  Golden  Fleece  would  probably 
symbolise  the  soul's  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
spiritual  height.  Morris's  mediaevalism  did  not  lead 
him  to  such  a  pitch  of  realism ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  aim  at  reproducing  that  mystical  and 
sensuous  note  in  mediaeval  religious  love-poetry 
which    few    modern    poets    except    Rossetti    and 

1  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  v.  3416,  where  Jason  appeals  for  help 
to  St.  John. 
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Francis  Thompson  have  managed  to  recapture. 
The  gods  and  goddesses  in  Jason  are  of  pure 
classic  breeding,  and  are  worshipped,  on  all  hands, 
with  reverence  and  perfect  credence.  They  are 
stately  and  gracious  figures,  Vergilian  in  type,  and 
are  personally  interested  in  mortals  whose  crimes 
they  punish  and  whose  too  great  prosperity  they 
check.  But  in  his  treatment  of  the  supernatural 
element  in  Medea's  witchcraft  Morris  departs 
from  wholly  classic  traditions.  Only  the  beauti- 
ful and  poetic  aspect  of  the  Black  Art  is  shown. 
The  time-honoured  flight  of  Medea  through 
mid-air  in  a  chariot  harnessed  with  dragons  was 
too  crude  an  effect  for  modern  taste,  though 
ancient  and  mediaeval  hearers  would  have  relished 
it.  Similarly  the  ingredients  of  Medea's  cauldron 
are  not  '  the  fat  of  unbaptised  brat,'  '  the  juice 
of  toad,'  '  the  oil  of  adder '  and  other  gruesome 
and  unhallowed  things.  She  deals  with  mystic 
herbs  and  unknown  grains,  and  a  phial  wrought  of 
fine  gold  holds  the  pale  green  liquor  she  distils, 
whose  scent  is  like  the  odours  that 

o'er  some  poisonous  valley  blow 
Where  nought  but  dull-scaled  twining  serpents  grow. 

Morris  is  here  working  by  suggestion  and  de- 
scribing by  similes  ;  his  magic  is  allied  to  that  of 
Lamia  and  is  occasionally  reminiscent  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  and  of  his  own  tales  of  wonder 
written  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  his 
literary  career. 

With  so  much  that  is  modern  and    so    much 
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that  is  mediaeval,  it  may  seem  that  Morris  had 
caught  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  literature 
whose  legend  he  was  re-telling.  It  has  been 
indicated  that  his  attitude  towards  the  deities 
was  that  of  classic  writers,  but  his  poem  betrays  a 
closer  spiritual  affinity  than  this.  The  delicate 
brooding  melancholy,  which  is  close  to  the  surface 
in  much  that  he  wrote  at  this  time,  is  a  true  echo 
of  the  darker  side  of  the  Hellenic  temperament. 
It  is  everywhere  perceptible  in  Jason,  inspiring 
the  lyrics  of  Orpheus  and  disturbing  the  very 
happiness  of  love.  One  instance  of  this  instinc- 
tive sympathy  with  Greek  melancholy  is  startling. 
Pindar,  in  one  of  his  Olympian  Odes,  wrote  'For  as 
much  as  man  must  die,  wherefore  should  one  sit 
vainly  in  the  dark,  through  a  dull  and  nameless 
age,  without  lot  in  noble  deeds.'  In  Jason 
(Bk.  iv.)  the  Lemnian  prince  promises  to  go  with 
the  Argonauts,  adding, 

neither  have  I  will 
To  wait  again  for  ruin,  sitting  still 
Among  such  gifts  as  grudging  fate  will  give 
Even  at  longest,  only  while  I  live. 

H.  Sybil  Kermode. 
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Morris's  first  book  begins  with  a  'But' — 

But  knowing  now  that  they  would  have  her  speak — 

and  the  odd,  abrupt  jerk  of  the  epithet  might 
have  been  the  soft  jar  of  a  delicate  lever — disturb- 
ing the  '  values '  of  poetry — altering  its  relations 
— twitching  into  a  new,  sharper  perspective  the 
lines  of  the  country  into  which,  through  the 
lattice  of  letters,  the  mind  of  the  reader  had  been 
accustomed  to  peer.  Now,  for  a  little,  the  atmos- 
phere of  earth  ebbs  away ;  and  across  the  drained 
emptiness  the  colours  leap  upon  the  senses  with 
the  parched,  uncanny  emphasis  of  dream.  It  is 
the  brittle  atmosphere  of  fever,  prismatic  but 
awry  :  distance  is  abolished,  details  loom  relent- 
lessly, little  noises,  unnoticed  before — sighs,  rust- 
lings, the  tapping  of  a  pulse,  the  involuntary 
whisperings  of  loosened  hair — waxing  and  swelling 
until  their  beating  fills  the  brain  : 

' — let  the  clock  tick,  tick 
To  my  unhappy  pulse  that  beats  right  through 
My  eager  body.' 

183 
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A  binding  heat  is  on  all  things ;  and  the  figures 
that  walk,  in  this  airless  region  seem  to  move  with 
strangled  limbs,  as  though  plucked  and  stilled  by 
some  invisible  tension,  using  the  awkward  gestures 
of  the  overstrung  : 

But  knowing  now  that  they  would  have  her  speak, 
She  threw  her  wet  hair  backward  from  her  brow, 
Her  hand  close  to  her  mouth  touching  her  cheek, 

As  though  she  had  had  there  a  shameful  blow, 
And  feeling  it  shameful  to  feel  aught  but  shame 
All  through  her  heart,  yet  felt  her  cheek  burned  so, 

She  must  a  little  touch  it ;  like  one  lame 

She  walked  away  from  Gauwaine,  with  her  head 

Still  lifted  up ;  and  on  her  cheek  of  flame 

The  tears  dried  quick  ;  she  stopped  at  last  and  said  : 
'  O  knights  and  lords  .  .  .' 

And  their  speech,  when  it  does  come,  has  the 
same  laboured  stiffness.  They  use  words  with  a 
stumbling  intensity,  each  syllable  patiently  articu- 
lated but  all  the  stresses  misplaced,  with  an  effect 
half-childish,  as  of  people  who  talk  with  numb 
lips.  Not  otherwise  would  words  fall,  uttered 
in  an  actual  void,  each  a  flake  of  dead  sound, 
congealing  as  it  comes,  leaving  no  echoes  or 
vibrations  to  ease  the  entrance  of  the  next : 

'  O  knights  and  lords,  it  seems  but  little  skill 
To  talk  of  well-known  things  past  now  and  dead. 

God  wot  I  ought  to  say,  I  have  done  ill, 

And  pray  you  all  forgiveness  heartily  ! 

Because  you  must  be  right,  such  great  lords;  still  .  .  .' 
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In  these  sentences,  as  in  the  scene  itself,  there  are 
no  planes  or  modulations :  every  syllable,  down  to 
the  slightest,  is  wrung  up  to  one  raw  pitch. 
And  this  unrelaxing  siege  of  the  senses  and 
hectic  confusion  is  heightened  further  by  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  words.  For  each  stands 
for  something  as  bright  and  solid  as  the  speakers, 
as  palpable  as  the  lips  through  which  they  force 
their  way.  They  trail  no  audible  murmurs  to  loiter 
in  the  memory,  and  blend  and  melt  and  dwindle 
there  ;  instead,  they  stamp  the  page  with  a  pattern 
that  hangs  instantly  and  unremittingly  before  the 
mind.     The  appeal  is  unsparingly  optical : 

'  Listen,  suppose  your  time  were  come  to  die, 
And  you  were  quite  alone  and  very  weak ; 
Yea,  laid  a-dying  while  very  mightily 

The  wind  was  ruffling  up  the  narrow  streak 

Of  river  through  your  broad  lands  running  well  : 

Suppose  a  hush  should  come,  then  some  one  speak  : 

"  One  of  these  cloths  is  heaven,  and  one  is  hell, 
Now  choose  one  cloth  for  ever,  which  they  be 
I  will  not  tell  you,  you  must  somehow  tell 

Of  your  own  strength  and  mightiness  ;  here,  see  ! " 
Yea,  yea,  my  lord,  and  you  to  ope  your  eyes, 
At  foot  of  your  familiar  bed  to  see 

A  great  God's  angel  standing,  with  such  dyes, 

Not  known  on  earth,  on  his  great  wings,  and  hands, 

Held  out  two  ways,  light  from  the  inner  skies 

Showing  him  well,  and  making  his  commands 
Seem  to  be  God's  commands,  moreover,  too, 
Holding  within  his  hands  the  cloths  on  wands  ; 

And  one  of  these  strange  choosing  cloths  was  blue, 
Wavy  and  long,  and  one  cut  short  and  red  .  .  .' 
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Thought  is  a  colour,  anguish  a  painted  emblem ; 
and  even  the  customary  veils  and  soft  remissions 
of  metaphor  are  abolished,  so  that  the  imagery 
starts  into  the  foreground,  and  ranks  inseparably 
among  the  real.  Even  the  strange  vocal  stress  of 
the  utterance  helps,  curiously,  to  increase  this 
visual  poignancy :  for  the  rigour  of  the  voices, 
being  unvarying,  seems  to  reduce  the  language 
to  a  colourless  medium,  a  lens  through  which 
the  sight  slips  unaware.  All  the  duties  of  com- 
prehension devolve  upon  the  eye :  thought  has 
become  pure  vision. 

The  effect  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  strange. 
Dizzied  by  this  ceaseless  play  upon  one  nerve — half- 
drugged  and  half-excited  by  the  level  drilling  of 
the  litany-like  metre — deprived  of  all  intellectual 
food  yet  pierced  and  lit  by  vivid  apprehensions — 
it  tastes  a  rare  mixture  of  rapture  and  quiescence, 
passes  into  a  state  akin  to  trance.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion that  has  a  real  resemblance  to  the  con- 
templative ecstasy  of  the  mystic.  The  senses, 
receiving  registrations  of  such  sharpness,  seem 
to  be  displaying  that  preternatural  activity,  that 
heightened  acuteness  of  perception,  which  pos- 
sesses the  body  at  moments  of  crisis,  the  signal 
of  an  exalted  mood.  It  needs  but  a  touch  to 
complete  the  illusion,  to  make  it  all  but  reality. 
The  touch  is  not  withheld.  A  sacring-bell  rings 
sharply,  the  Grail  glimmers  through  the  forest, 
'images  of  wonder'  submit  the  choosing- cloths  of 
doom.  The  chant  of  the  verse  goes  on  like  the 
voice  of  a  priest.     The  light  that  falls  on  the  page 
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is  that  of  a  painted  window.  On  all  sides  we  see 
none  but  the  strained  abrupt  gestures  of  people 
wrought  by  a  profound  spiritual  tension.  These 
bowed  knights  and  burdened  queens,  moving  with 
the  awkwardness  of  anchorites,  seem  the  servers 
of  a  mystery  too  great  to  be  entrusted  to  their 
words.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  we 
are  the  witnesses  of  a  supreme  ceremonial.  And 
when,  with  Galahad,  we  watch  the  bright  shrivel- 
ling and  concentration  of  all  visible  things — 

'  As  I  sat  there  not  moving,  less  and  less 
I  saw  the  melted  snow  that  hung  in  beads 
Upon  my  steel-shoes  ;  less  and  less  I  saw 
Between  the  tiles  the  bunches  of  small  weeds  ' — 

we  feel  we  are  participants  too  ;  that  for  us  also 
the  scroll  is  about  to  part  and  the  earth  to 
crumple  into  a  sign. 


II 

As  the  pages  turn  and  the  book  progresses,  it 
is  true,  there  are  many  changes  of  ostensible 
motive :  The  Defence  gives  place  to  a  battle- 
piece  ;  love-songs,  lonely  ballads,  lyrics  of  a  sweet 
helplessness  follow  ;  but  this  sense  of  mystery,  of 
revelation,  endures  unchallenged — as  implicit  in  a 
lost  refrain  : 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon  ; 
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or  in  a  broken  carol : 

Ships  sail  through  the  heaven 

With  red  banners  dress'd, 
Carrying  the  planets  seven 

To  see  the  white  breast ; 

(Mariae  Virginis) 

or  a  portrait : 

My  lady  seems  of  ivory 

Forehead,  straight  nose,  and  cheeks  that  be 

Hollow'd  a  little  mournfully  ; 

or  in  the  picture  of  Jehane's  racked  lips,  aching 
with  love,  as  in  the  record  of  Galahad's  vigil. 
A  certain  simple  cunning  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  book,  perhaps,  aids  the  painted  quality  of  its 
appeal  to  secure  this  high  conformity.  The 
pieces  toward  the  end,  that  is  to  say,  are  certainly 
the  palest  and  weakest ;  and  thus  the  eye,  when  it 
reaches  them,  comes  enriched  with  the  sacramental 
colours  it  has  gathered  on  the  way,  and  weaves 
the  rose-girdled  moons  and  the  wan,  meek  hands, 
and  even  the  burning  towers,  into  one  hieratic 
vestment  and  sees  them  as  part  of  a  mystical 
heraldry.  The  dyes  from  the  great  wings  on  the 
opening  page  soak  through  to  the  last,  giving  each 
its  celestial  stain. 

And  the  painted  memory  of  Guenevere's  agony, 
similarly  enduring,  helps  to  purge  the  sunbright 
scenes  that  follow  of  their  sensuousness.  Here, 
ostensibly,  in  pleasances  and  bowers,  are  none 
but  lovers  fevered  with  desire ;  yet  the  hungry 
hands  and  the  lips  parched  for  kisses  affect  us  like 
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the  wrung  features  of  ascetics,  tortured  for  holy 
ends.  The  passion  that  racks  Jehane  seems  by  its 
very  physical  fierceness  to  burn  away  the  sense  of 
the  body  and  set  the  spirit  free  : 

No  answer  through  the  moonlit  night  ; 

No  answer  in  the  cold  grey  dawn  ; 

No  answer  when  the  shaven  lawn 
Grew  green,  and  all  the  roses  bright. 

Her  tired  feet  look'd  cold  and  thin, 

Her  lips  were  twitch'd,  and  wretched  tears, 
Some,  as  she  lay,  roll'd  past  her  ears, 

Some  fell  from  off  her  quivering  chin. 

Her  long  throat,  stretched  to  its  full  length, 

Rose  up  and  fell  right  brokenly  ; 

As  though  the  unhappy  heart  was  nigh 
Striving  to  break  with  all  its  strength. 

To  this  poor  mortal,  as  to  her  namesake,  '  tor- 
tured by  vain  desire '  amidst  the  floods,  passion 
comes  as  cruelly  as  to  Guenevere,  confessedly 
anguished  by  remorse.  The  love  that  enters  here 
is  always  the  love  that  '  hurts  and  makes  afraid 
and  wastes  ' ;  and  so,  for  us,  it  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  flagellant,  actually  scourging  out  the  desires 
of  the  flesh. 

And  this  strange  annihilation  of  the  body  by  its 
own  eagerness,  an  eagerness  that  mounts  into  an 
ecstasy  that  consumes  all  but  the  pure  flame  of 
desire,  is  but  one  part  of  a  larger  or  a  nearer  process 
of  which  it  may  be  taken  as  an  emblem.  For 
throughout  this  book,  in  all  directions,  the  very 
brightness  of  the  beauty  seems  to  burn  away  its 
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earthly  body.  Just  as  the  concentrated  colours  of 
a  landscape  may  be  used  to  stain  a  window  meant 
to  teach  the  instability  of  earthly  beauty  and  to 
cloister  up  men's  minds,  so  do  these  vivid  courts 
and  gardens  seal  us  in  an  atmosphere  of  ritual, 
their  special  pagan  clarity  and  brightness  appearing 
not  only  to  testify  to  the  spirit's  impassioned 
exaltation,  but  also  to  turn  the  flowers  and 
vestments  into  emblems  of  that  supernal  beauty, 
beyond  the  barriers  of  sense,  only  to  be  attained 
by  their  destruction,  which  is  the  reward  of  the 
frustration  of  the  flesh.  It  seems  so  plain  that 
the  emotions  that  sweep  us  must  come  from  a 
source  superior  to  aesthetics,  transcending  know- 
ledge itself.  We  are  certainly  not  being  lulled 
by  mere  music :  the  noise  these  words  make  is 
nothing,  a  mere  tuneless  intonation.  Nor  is  it 
any  tale  that  delights  us ;  nor  a  useful  text ;  nor 
the  prettiness  of  conceit.  As  the  green  and 
crimson  figures  crowd  about  us  the  verse  that 
brings  them  is  quite  forgotten.  It  is  by  the 
movement  of  these  painted  characters,  a  code 
superior  to  language,  that  the  unspeakable  mes- 
sage is  made  clear.  We  have  crossed  the  bridges 
that  divide  symbol  from  reality  and  know  that 
they  have  dissolved  as  we  passed.  We  are  absorbed 
into  the  very  stuff  of  metaphor,  and  inhabit  a 
knowledge  above  words.  The  magic  that  poetry 
has  hitherto  practised  intermittently,  the  spell  that 
floats  from  a  lyrical  cry  or  gleams  in  a  solitary 
phrase,  has  been  caught  up  and  sustained  and  built 
into  an  enduring  substance.     Poetry  at  last  has 
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justified  our  wordless  faith  in  her  and  fulfilled  her 
elusive  pledge ;  now  at  last  we  enter,  with  Blake, 
into  '  Noah's  rainbow,  and  become  the  friends  and 
companions  of  the  images  of  wonder  .   .   . 


Ill 

And  then  the  spell  snaps.  To  turn  the  last 
page  of  Guenevere  is  to  let  the  little  lever  slip 
back — Click  ! — out  we  slide,  irretrievably,  into 
the  old,  placid,  amiable  sunlight  and  the  reassuring 
conventions.  It  is  a  recoil  as  complete  as  from 
moonlight  to  noonlight — from  the  lovely  delirium 
of  fever  to  the  cool  languors  of  convalescence ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  zigzags  in 
letters.  With  Guenevere  we  seemed  to  have 
crossed  the  '  perilous  seas,'  to  have  pierced  their 
foam  finally ;  with  Jason,  Morris's  next  book,  we 
are  far  on  the  safe,  hither  side  of  them,  the  ripe, 
comforting  earth,  with  its  fruits  and  its  fatness, 
banked  between  us  and  all  questionable  things : 

And  southward  is  a  gentle  sea  and  kind 

Nigh  landlocked,  peopled  with  all  kinds  of  fish, 

And  the  good  land  yields  all  that  man  can  wish. 

If  Guenevere  acts  like  a  drug,  stringing  the  nerves 
to  a  state  of  tingling  clairvoyance,  then  Jason 
comes  as  a  soothing  nepenthe,  an  opiate  com- 
pounded of  low,  flitting  colours  and  lulling  tunes 
and  the  herbs  of  gathered  tales.     It  is  one  of  the 
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longest  sleeping-draughts  in  the  language.  In- 
stead of  the  startling  utterance  of  the  first  book, 
1  its  accent  falling  in  strange  unwonted  places,'  as 
Pater  said, '  with  the  effect  of  a  great  cry,'  we  have 
the  prolonged  sleepy  lapping  of  a  metre  that 
flows  like  a  lullaby,  like  the  murmur  on  a  mid- 
summer beach,  the  very  accent  of  earthly  content : 

.  .  .  Then  Jason  paused  and  said  : 
'  O  Jove,  by  thy  hand  may  all  these  be  led 
To  name  and  wealth,  and  yet  indeed  for  me, 
What  happy  ending  shall  I  ask  from  thee  ? 
What  helpful  friends  ?    What  length  of  quiet  years  ? 
What  freedom  from  ill  cares  and  deadly  fears  ? 
Do  what  thou  wilt,  and  none  the  less  believe 
That  all  these  things  and  more  should'st  thou  receive 
If  thou  wert  Jason,  I  were  Jove  to-day.' 

So  the  equable  iambics  flow,  whilst  the  heroes 
haggle  courteously  with  heaven.  For  it  is  no 
mystic  Sangraal  that  Jason  and  these  Argonauts 
pursue — they  have  nothing  even  of  Sir  Peter 
Harpdon's  earthlier  love  for  '  stout  blows  given,' 
battle  for  battle's  sake ;  they  fight  frankly  for 
solid  results,  for  peace  and  ease,  '  length  of  quiet 
years,'  '  wealth  of  happy  days ' ;  and  they  like 
their  voyage  to  be  well  guaranteed.  In  this,  as 
in  all  else,  they  are  gently  in  accord.  The  sharp 
delineations  in  the  earlier  book,  the  faces  so  in- 
tensely discriminated  that  they  seem  to  betray  the 
last  secrets  of  the  mind,  have  all  been  smoothed 
down  and  simplified,  as  though  by  an  actual  tide ; 
and  character  is  to  be  distinguished  from  character 
only  by  the  colours  of  their  robes,  their  blue  eyes 
or  their  grey — never  by  traits  of  temper  or  desire. 
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And  love  itself  moves  among  them,  no  longer  a 
lord  of  terrible  aspect,  but  dimpled  and  pouting, 
cherubic,  a  pretty  matter  of  blushes  and  sighs  : 

Therewith  she  made  an  end  ;  but  while  she  spoke 

Came  Love  unseen  and  cast  his  golden  yoke 

About  them  both,  and  sweeter  her  voice  grew, 

And  softer  ever,  as  betwixt  them  flew, 

With  fluttering  wings,  the  new-born  strong  desire  ; 

And  when  her  eyes  met  his  grey  eyes,  on  fire 

With  that  that  burned  her,  then  with  sweet  new  shame 

Her  fair  face  reddened,  and  there  went  and  came 

Delicious  tremors  through  her.  .  .  . 

And  the  like.  No  sign  anywhere  of  the  almost 
sinister  understanding  that  followed  Guenevere's 
agony  through  shade  after  shade,  using  it,  like 
some  Inquisitor  acting  on  behalf  of  humanity,  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  knowledge. 

'These  early  poems,'  says  Mr.  Mackail  very 
beautifully,  '  have  the  evanescent  and  intangible 
grace  of  a  new  beginning  in  art,  the  keen  scent  and 
frail  beauty  of  the  first  blossoms  of  spring.  .  .  . 
Such  in  their  time  had  been  the  troubled  and 
piercing  charm  of  the  Virgilian  Eclogues,  of  the 
early  Florentine  or  Sienese  paintings.'  '  When 
Morris  read  his  first  poem,  the  first  he  had  written 
in  his  life,'  says  another  fine  critic,  himself  a  poet, 
who  was  happy  enough  to  form  one  of  the  eager 
Oxford  circle,  '  I  felt  it  was  something  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  heard  before.  It  was  a  thing 
entirely  new,  founded  on  nothing  previous.  .  .  .' 
Side  by  side  with  these  utterances,  it  is  good  to 
place  Morris's  own  comment.     When  the  hushed 

N 
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group  of  listeners  had  breathed  their  applause — 
'  Well,  if  that's  [poetry,'  said  he,  '  it's  jolly  easy 
to  do.' 

IV 

So — who  fished  the  murex  up  ?  How  was  this 
first  effect  produced — so  '  easy,'  so  abnormal,  so 
irrecoverable  ?  And  what  caused  the  change  ? 
Criticism,  in  part  the  docile  registrar,  meekly 
making  definitions  and  entering  results,  does  like 
to  be  regarded  too  as  a  subtle  discoverer  of 
causes  —  and  of  causes,  often,  as  she  actually 
persuades  herself,  that  are  cunningly  hidden  from 
the  artist.  An  illusion,  perhaps,  but  it  serves  to 
keep  her  to  the  duller  task,  makes  amends  for  the 
drudgery  :  for  perhaps  nothing  in  all  letters — 
save,  of  course,  the  thrill  of  the  first  stroke — is 
more  absorbing,  more  exciting,  than  the  spectacle 
of  the  Spirit  of  Letters  (as  it  seems)  duping  her 
prey,  the  poor  writer,  with  old  baits  and  ambitions, 
playing  him  softly,  till  at  length  she  wrings  out 
just  the  service  she  required  and  he  lies  neatly 
gutted  on  the  bank,  performer  of  a  very  different 
service  to  the  scheme  of  things  from  that  which 
he  proposed  when  first  he  spread  his  little  fins. 
She  has  Bedford  gaol  for  one  man  and  blindness 
for  another;  tricks  a  Fitzgerald  with  loneliness  into 
whimsical  hobbies ;  turns  an  angry  letter  to  the 
Times  into  a  ten-year  book  called  Modern  Painters ; 
sets  a  Blake  pursuing  phantoms  with  cries  that  be- 
come happy  carols  in  mid-air.    These  are  random 
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figures,  but  are  they  not  typical  ?  From  Spenser 
(with  his  politics)  to  Pater  (with  his  Winckelmann) 
they  all  work  with  enchanted  ink  that  changes  as 
it  dries  ;  they  believe  themselves  to  be  writing  one 
message  and  quite  another  reaches  us  ;  they  leave 
the  world  gratefully  in  their  debt  for  something 
they  had  neither  knowledge  nor  intention  of  be- 
stowing. Or  so  at  least  Criticism — perhaps  duped 
in  her  turn  ? — is  delighted  to  suppose. 

Yet  certainly  this  case  of  Morris,  whom  we 
may  know  better  than  the  Langlands,  not  only 
warms  up  the  belief  with  new  colour,  but  actu- 
ally increases  its  attractiveness,  screwing  up  the 
dramatic  pitch  some  points  further.  Mostly,  the 
Spirit  of  Letters  (or,  more  strictly,  of  course, 
some  obscure  daemon  in  the  man  himself,  the 
deep,  dim  essence  of  his  genius)  gets  its  way  : 
not  often  meeting  a  man  strong  enough  to  stand 
to  his  principles  without  being  broken  and  yet  too 
simple  to  be  seduced  by  gallantries.  But  Morris 
— half  Berserker,  half  babe — had  both  the  strength 
and  the  simplicity ;  and  the  tale  of  his  life,  broadly 
scanned,  resolves  itself  into  a  long  wrestle  with 
his  daemon,  a  match  between  the  comfortable 
methods  that  appealed  to  his  plain  mind  and  the 
cryptic  plans  of  this  masked  power.  He  won — 
we  lost ;  and  all  his  eagerness  to  share  his  prize, 
and  the  handsome  figure  he  cut  as  he  received  it, 
rich  consolations  though  they  are,  must  not  pre- 
vent us  from  frankly  realising  our  ill-fortune. 
Guenevere  is  the  golden,  tantalising  proof  of  it. 
Wrung  from  him  when  he  was  still  dizzy  with 
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youth,  before  he  had  found  his  footing  and 
learned  his  rights  and  resources,  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere  is  a  victory  for  the  forces  he  was  later 
to  subdue.  An  involuntary  cry,  it  lets  his  secret 
slip.  It  shows  the  message  he  was  charged  to 
deliver  but  which  he  shrank  from  and  smoothly 
suppressed.  Guenevere  declares  the  poet  Morris 
refused  to  become. 

This  is  not  mere  hyperbole.  Much  of  Jason  s 
mildness  is  directly  the  result  of  Morris's  increased 
powers  of  craftsmanship  and  his  increased  mastery 
of  life ; — and  the  special  quality  of  Guenevere, 
the  rare,  high  note  that  makes  it  magical,  did 
steal  into  it,  as  we  are  now  to  see,  quite  with- 
out Morris's  consent,  even  without  his  know- 
ledge, actually  invalidating  his  deliberate  design. 
It  may  sound  fantastic,  but  it  is  simply 
true,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  readers  of 
the  book  who  failed  to  understand  its  signifi- 
cance. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  never 
liked  it ;  that  he  deliberately  destroyed  a  bundle 
of  contemporary  verse,  veined  with  the  same 
quality  ;  that  he  consented  to  the  publication  of 
a  second  edition  with  extreme  reluctance  and 
only  on  condition  that  he '  was  allowed  to  revise 
and  reshape  it ; — and  it  is  in  these  deliberate,  cool 
adjustments  that  we  may  find,  I  think,  the  final 
proof  of  his  illusion  and  our  first  real  clue  to 
its  kind.  The  alterations,  happily  for  us,  failed 
to  reach  the   printer  ; l  but   some  of  them  were 

1  It  was  accident  again,  it  seems,  that  intervened  and  saved  us. 
And  it  is  worth  noticing,  too,  that  even  the  shivering  abruptness  of 
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recently  discovered,  and  these  have  now  been  repro- 
duced, by  Miss  May  Morris,  among  her  discreet 
and  charming  Editorial  Notes  to  the  comely  new 
Complete  Edition.1  One  set,  typical  of  all,  may 
be  submitted  here.  They  relate  to  The  Chapel  in 
Lyoness.  Of  the  verses  below,  those  on  the  left 
give  Sir  Galahad's  speech  as  it  was  originally 
written  (and  as  it  still  appears  in  the  current 
editions)  ;  those  on  the  right  are  the  stanzas  into 
which  Morris,  seventeen  years  later,  no  longer  at 
the  mercy  of  mere  instincts,  carefully  re-cut 
them  : — 


So  I  went  a  little  space 
From  out  the  chapel,  bathed 

my  face 
In  the  stream  that  runs  apace 
By  the  churchyard  wall. 


There  I  plucked  a  faint  wild 

rose, 
Hard  by  where   the   linden 

grows, 
Sighing  over  silver  rows 
Of  the  lilies  tall. 


So  I  went  a  little  space 
From  out  the  chapel,  bathed 

my  face 
Amid  the   stream  that   runs 

apace 

By  the  churchyard  wall. 

There  in  my  rest  I  plucked  a 
rose 

Where  neath  the  lime  a  gar- 
den blows 

And  winds  run  through  the 
trembling  rows 

Of  lilies  slim  and  tall. 


that  opening  '  But '  was  produced  by  an  involuntary  breakage. 
Morris  himself  meant  the  book  to  begin,  quite  smoothly  and  conven- 
tionally, with — 

That  summer  morning  out  in  the  green  field 
Along  the  Itchen,  sat  King  Arthur's  knight — 

an  introduction  as  tranquil  as  '  Once  upon  a  time.'  But  this  opening 
was  somehow  snapped  off  (Miss  Morris  recently  found  it  among  the 
litter  of  her  father's  workshop)  and  it  was  the  second  page  of  the  MS. 
that  became  the  first  in  the  printed  book. 

1  The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris ;  with  Introductions  by 
his  daughter,  May  Morris.  In  xxiv.  vols.  Limited  edition,  still  in 
course  of  publication  (1912).     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London. 
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I   laid  the  flower  across  his  I    bore    him    water    for    his 

mouth ;  drouth, 

The  sparkling  drops  seem'd  I  laid  the  flower  beside  his 

good  for  drouth  ;  mouth, 

He  smiled,  turn'd  round  to-  He  smiled,  turned  round  to- 
wards the  south,  wards  the  south, 

Held  up  a  golden  tress.  Held  up  a  golden  tress. 

It  would  be  difficult,  with  fewer  strokes,  to 
dispel  the  early  fascination  more  completely. 
First  come  the  melodic  amendments — a  general 
smoothening  and  tidying  of  the  rhythm  :  a  short 
line  padded  with  an  extra  syllable  ('  amid '  for 
'in'),  a  stiff  line  ('Hard  by  where  the  linden 
grows ')  oiled  and  curved  and  given  the  con- 
ventional wave ;  the  joints  between  syllable  and 
syllable  nicely  softened  and  salved,  until  all  the 
old  numb  naivete  and  ache  of  the  accent  has  been 
quite  worked  away,  and  with  it  all  sense  of  spiritual 
tension  and  distress.  Next,  neatly  coincident,  but 
carrying  the  work  of  suave  destruction  into  still 
subtler  crevices,  come  the  soft  changes  in  the 
scene.  The  erasure  of  '  faint '  and  '  wild ' 
instantly  cools  the  light  fever  in  the  first  effect ; 
the  new  decorative  slimness  of  the  lilies  makes 
them  a  mere  ornament ;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  'garden,'  the  substitution  of  the  benignant 
'  limes '  for  the  shuddering  '  lindens,'  safely 
lowers  the  whole  dream-landscape  into  some- 
thing as  contented  and  subdued  as  the  orchard- 
close  at  Kelmscott.  Remains  now,  of  the  first 
hectic  picture,  nothing  but  the  queer  morbid  stain 
of  the  flower  on  the  dead  man's  mouth  ;  and  the 
last  stanza  smoothly  assuages   it.     The   rose    is 
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gently  displaced,  the  half-mystical  gesture  which 
laid  it  there  is  turned  into  an  amiable  act  of 
knightly  ministration.  We  are  left  with  a 
graceful  description  of  a  credible  incident — a 
picture  by  the  popular  artist  who  painted  The 
Knight  Errant  in  place  of  one  by  the  young 
master  of  Lorenzo  and  Isabella. 

It  is  a  curious  bit  of  restoration,  and,  at  first, 
unmistakably  disconcerting:  it  seems  to  throw  a 
doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  spell ;  if  the 
stumbling  tension  in  the  voices,  for  instance, 
which  seemed  to  hint  at  an  unspeakable  burden, 
was  merely  a  result  of  the  workman's  awkward- 
ness, are  we  not  hoaxing  ourselves  rather  absurdly 
when  we  allow  it  to  thrill  us  so  profoundly  ? 
Nor  may  we  use  those  seventeen  years  as  a  shield. 
Morris's  hands  had  gained  strength  in  the  interval, 
they  could  carry  out  his  plans  more  completely — 
but  that  was  all ;  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
picture  on  the  right  was  the  one  he  always  wanted 
to  paint,  that  it  was  upon  a  graceful  description 
of  a  credible  incident  that  he  believed  himself  to 
be  engaged,  and  that  even  when  the  lines  were 
actively  shrilling  and  sharpening  beneath  his  fingers 
into  the  shapes  we  know,  he  still  felt  he  was  pro- 
ducing work  of  a  blameless  virility.  For  this  we 
have  his  own  certificate.  Asked,  in  the  early 
days,  whom  he  thought  his  work  most  resembled  : 
'  Why,  Browning,  I  suppose,'  said  he,  surprised  ; 
and  when  some  rapt  disciple  besought  him  to 
expound  the  inner  meaning  of  the  symbol 

Three  red  roses  across  the  moon. 
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he  blurted  out  indignantly,  '  But  it's  the  knight's 
coat-of-arms  of  course  ! '  These  are  remarkable 
assertions.  No  other  reader,  we  may  be  sure, 
ever  connected  that  mesmeric  rune  with  clanking 
steel ;  or  realised  that  the  book  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  new  series  of  Dramatic  Lyrics.  Victorian 
literature  was  a  various  mother,  but  few  of 
her  children  were  less  alike  than  Pippa  and  the 
two  Jehanes,  or  Blougram  and  Sir  Bors ;  and 
the  contrast  between  the  spurting  idiom  that 
describes  the  first,  a  spangled  riot  of  mad  neo- 
logisms, pouring  helter-skelter  from  all  sorts  of 
newly-picked  pockets — the  novelist's  jargon  fired 
into  ecstasy — and  the  primitive  epithets,  labori- 
ously strung,  that  spell  out  the  portraits  of  the 
others,  is  barely  wide  enough  to  measure  the 
difference  between  the  temper  of  the  curiosities 
that  created  them. 

Yet,  Morris  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  ascrip- 
tion ;  he  offered  it  in  absolute  good  faith.  With 
a  little  adjustment,  indeed,  by  looking  at  them 
afresh  from  a  certain  angle,  it  is  possible  even  for 
us  to  decipher  a  sort  of  buried  Browning  motive 
at  the  back  of  many  of  these  pieces,  glim- 
mering to  the  surface,  as  we  peer,  much  as  an 
old  fresco  will  gleam  through  later  washes.  Ap- 
proach The  Defence  retrospectively — looking  at  it, 
not  in  square  isolation,  but  down  the  long,  slant- 
ing, resonant  aisle  of  Morris's  later  activities — his 
hearty  socialism,  his  ringing  sagas,  his  clattering 
looms  and  printing-presses  and  solid  furniture — 
and  you  do  begin  to  see  the  old  sturdy  intention 
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linking  up,  collecting  special  patches  of  colour  and 
salient  corners,  shaking  off  as  irrelevances  the 
queer  angles  and  tints  that  we  took  for  the  main 
design.  The  name-poem  itself  begins  to  change  : 
Guenevere's  plea  displays  a  simple  logic,  the  logic 
falls  into  place  as  part  of  a  well-set  stage-scene 
climbing  up  to  a  conventional  curtain — the  clap- 
ping of  releasing  horse-hoofs  'off';  and  the  dis- 
traught images  that  held  the  sight  before  fall 
back,  emptied  of  moment,  revealed  as  minor 
details  that  bad  drawing  had  swollen  out  of  scale. 
In  Sir  Peter  Harpdons  End,  again,  it  is  no  longer 
the  strange,  feverish,  chattering  keen  of  the 
countess : 

'  Come  face  to  face, 

0  Christ,  that  I  may  clasp  your  knees  and  pray 

1  know  not  what,  at  any  rate  come  now 
From  one  of  the  many  places  where  you  are, 
Either  in  Heaven  amid  thick  angel  wings 
Or  sitting  on  the  altar  strange  with  gems 
Or  high  up  in  the  dustiness  of  the  apse, — 
Let  us  go  You  and  I  a  long  way  off 

To  the  little  damp  dark  Poitevin  church. 

While  you  sit  on  the  coffin  in  the  dark 

Will  I  lie  down  my  face  on  the  bare  stone  .  .  .' 

that  rings  and  drones  most  insistently  in  our  ears. 
It  is  drowned  by  the  sound  of  the  arbalests,  the 
hot  hammer-and-tongs-work  beneath  the  walls, 
and  by  Clisson's  noble  snarl : 

'  You  filthy  beast,  stand  back  and  let  him  go, 
Or  by  God's  eyes  I'll  choke  you  ! ' 

From  all  the  Froissart  poems  a  similar  new  man- 
liness looks  out.     One  even  sees  a  sunny  purpose 
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at  the  back  of  the  dubious  films  of  Geffray 
'Teste  Noire.  Its  base  is  a  composition  as  frank 
and  genial  as  anything  in  Froissart,  its  colour- 
scheme  the  ruby  and  the  gold  of  wine  and  noon- 
day sun  : 

We  rode  a  soft  pace  on  that  day  while  spies 
Got  news  about  Sir  Geffray  ;  the  red  wine 

Under  the  roadside  bush  was  clear  ;  the  flies, 
The  dragon-flies  I  mind  me  most,  did  shine 

In  brighter  arms  than  ever  I  put  on. 

It  was  only  some  lurking  obstinacy  in  brush  or 
brain  that  turned  these  happy  colours  into  the 
hues  of  a  poisoned  dream,  into  the  red  of  the 
frozen  blood-pools  and  the  sick  yellow  of  the 
charnel  flames  ;  and  that  twisted  the  very  wine-cup 
itself  and  the  bright  armour  and  even  the  act  of 
drinking  into  a  sinister  device : 

'  I  saw  you  drink  red  wine 
Once  at  a  feast ;  how  slowly  it  sank  in, 

As  though  you  feared  that  some  wild  fate  might  twine 
Within  that  cup  and  slay  you  for  a  sin. 

I  saw  you  kissing  once,  like  a  curved  sword 
That  bites  with  all  its  edge,  did  your  lips  lie, 

Curled  gently,  slowly,  long  time  could  afford 
For  caught-up  breathings  :  like  a  dying  sigh.  .  .  .' 

Beardsley  rather  than  Browning,  you  would  say ; 
yet  with  the  example  of  that  restored  Chapel  in 
front  of  us  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Morris,  once  his 
hand  was  in,  would  have  planed  away  these  twisted 
aberrations  and  left  the  tale  as  smooth  as  Edward's 
beard. 
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Indeed,  there  is  a  danger  of  our  sympathies 
swinging  us  too  far.  The  later  Morris,  all 
bearded  and  blithe,  radiating  legends  and 
hammering  down  his  lusty  dogmas  ('  Poetry 
is  tommy-rot  J  was  one  of  these ;  and  another, 
more  deliberate,  '  Half-a-dozen  stanzas  of  ballad 
poetry  are  worth  a  cart-load  of  the  whining 
introspective  pieces  of  to-day '),  makes  such  an 
entirely  satisfying  and  wholesome  figure  that  the 
reader  may  easily  be  swept  off  his  feet  and  bullied 
out  of  his  first  priceless  impression.  Readers 
have  yielded  thus ;  nay,  Criticism  herself  has 
been  coerced !  '  The  life  of  our  mediaeval 
ancestors,'  says  one  distinguished  writer,  too 
close  a  friend  of  Morris  to  resist  him,  '  The  life 
of  our  mediaeval  ancestors  is  here  depicted  with 
a  sympathy  and  insight  perhaps  unparalleled.' 
Even  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  was  carried  away  :  '  We 
found  Froissart's  people  alive  again  in  Morris's 
poems,'  he  was  once  persuaded  to  attest,  '  and  we 
knew  better  what  thoughts  and  emotions  lay  in 
the  secret  of  their  hearts  than  we  could  from  the 
bright  superficial  pages  of  Froissart.' 

But  we  must  resist  the  infection  ;  we  are  not 
going  to  be  hectored.  If  the  figures  Froissart 
carved  seem  to  move  again  in  these  pages  it  is 
with  the  rude  marks  and  blunders  of  the  mediaeval 
chisel  still  on  their  faces  and  limbs — a  race  of 
locomotory  effigies,  tombs  as  men  walking.     The 
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influence  of  Browning  does  break  into  these 
poems,  but  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  shattered  fierce- 
ness, in  flakes  of  raw  colour,  in  lines  of  a  sudden 
physical  violence — such  as  : 

A  wicked  smile 
Wrinkled  her  face,  her  lips  grew  thin, 
A  long  way  out  she  thrust  her  chin — 

which  might  be  a  strip  torn  from  a  portrait  of 
Ottima — producing  an  effect  as  different  from  the 
wide  glow  of  their  source  as  the  splintered  sunlight 
showering  through  a  thick  underwood  is  unlike  the 
serene  spreading  radiance  outside.  From  Malory 
and  Froissart  young  Morris  meant,  without  doubt, 
to  take  a  certain  knightly  directness  of  narrative 
and  stories  that  rang  as  they  moved.  What  he 
actually  seized  was  the  numbness  that  clogs  the 
limbs  of  his  characters,  the  incoherence  of  their 
attitudes  and  their  rigidity — the  very  qualities  that 
make  them  move  like  men  locked  in  a  trance.  He 
sought  a  simple  sturdiness  and  obtained  a  queer 
somnambulism.  Similarly  with  Browning.  He 
intended  to  borrow  virility  and  the  heat  of  human 
passion.  The  sudden  tensions  he  took  merely 
filled  the  air  with  a  monastic  fever,  heightened 
the  unreality  they  were  meant  to  dispel.  He 
mixed  his  colours  carefully,  applied  them  in  all 
confidence, — but  somewhere  between  palette  and 
picture  they  were  doctored,  something  distorted 
the  brush-marks  as  they  dried. 

It   smacks  most  prodigiously  of  sorcery ;   but 
we  are  close  on  the  explanation  now.     When  we 
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turn  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  other  great 
influence  that  is  supposed  to  be  projected  on 
these  pages  we  find,  it  is  true,  what  looks,  at 
first,  like  yet  another  of  these  uncanny  perversions. 
'  To  my  friend  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  painter, 
I  dedicate  these  poems,'  is  the  inscription  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  Guenevere  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  over 
Morris,  at  the  time,  the  dominion  of  Rossetti  was 
supreme.  '  He  became  not  only  a  pupil,  but 
a  servant.  Once  when  Burne-Jones  complained 
that  the  designs  he  made  in  Rossetti's  manner 
seemed  better  than  his  own  original  work,  Morris 
answered  with  some  vehemence :  "  I  have  got 
beyond  all  that :  I  want  to  imitate  Gabriel  as 
much  as  I  can."  Yet  when  we  turn  to  look  on 
the  resemblance — whither  has  it  fled  ?  Techni- 
cally, the  two  poets  occupy  antipodes.  Such 
verse  as  this,  for  instance  : 

What  thing  unto  mine  ear 
Wouldst  thou  convey — what  secret  thing, 
O  wandering  water  ever  whispering  ? 

Surely  thy  speech  shall  be  of  her. 
Thou  water,  O  thou  whispering  wanderer, 

What  message  dost  thou  bring? 

— a  whorl  of  fluted  sound,  that  uses  the  last  silken 
subtleties  of  onomatopoeia,  so  perfectly  character- 
istic of  Rossetti — might  be  used  to  illustrate 
precisely  those  arts  of  expression  which  Morris 
was  quite  abnormally  incapable  of  employing. 
Rossetti  loved  the  very  '  feel '  of  language,  fingered 
words  with  a  caressing  passion,  braiding  their 
echoes  like  floss.     To  Morris  they  were  simply  so 
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many  little  blocks,  each  bearing  a  coloured  sign, 
which  he  proceeded  to  arrange  in  rows,  unit  by 
unit,  until  they  were  built  into  recognised  shapes. 
All  the  delicious  collusions  of  which  words  are 
capable — the  soft  cocoons  they  can  spin,  out  of 
sound  and  association,  until  the  legible,  logical 
line  has  disappeared  in  a  mist  of  gold — were 
qualities  he  never  understood.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  Morris's  Portrait  of  My  Lady  ('  My 
lady  seems  of  ivory ')  with  Rossetti's  companion- 
piece  [A  Portrait)  :  the  first  a  patient  catalogue 
of  features,  cut  like  a  cameo,  fitted  together  like 
the  leaded  panes  of  a  window  ;  Rossetti's  insidi- 
ously evading  all  outlines  and  junctures,  sliding 
deliciously  through  graded  elisions,  using  only  the 
words  that  hover  on  the  dusky  verges  of  language 
— moth-like  words,  twilight  words,  words  that 
bring  dusk  on  their  wings — all  the  gliding  idiom 
of  reverie  : 

In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 

'Mid  mystic  trees  where  light  falls  in 

Hardly  at  all  ;  a  covert  place 

Where  you  might  think  to  find  a  din 

Of  doubtful  talk,  and  a  live  flame 

Wandering,  and  many  a  shape  whose  name 
Not  itself  knovveth,  and  old  dew, 
And  your  own  footsteps  meeting  you, 

And  all  things  going  as  they  came. 

It  is  to  make  a  whispering-gallery  of  verse,  a 
corridor  of  stealing  echoes  and  lost  sighs.  And 
even  when  they  both  enter  the  border-land  of  the 
ballads,  where  they  might  be  thought  to  approach 
one  another  most   nearly,   the   two   men   remain 
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marvellously  unalike.  The  bridge  that  would 
join  Rapunzel  and  Rose  Mary  must  leap  a  full 
kingdom  of  emotions.  The  Welshman's  work, 
all  jerks  and  emphasis,  is  as  Teutonic  as  black 
letter,  and  as  crabbed  ;  as  Gothic  as  a  castle 
on  the  Rhine.  The  Italian's  is  as  Celtic  as  a 
mountain  stream  :  its  stanzas  slide  as  easily  as 
a  string  of  opals,  the  picture  mirrored  in  the 
heart  of  each  has  a  magical  purity,  and  yet  when 
all  is  done,  when  the  last  has  slipped  by,  the 
legend  lies  along  the  memory  like  a  vapour, 
mixing  and  melting  like  a  cloud.1 

1  Another  and  yet  deeper  difference  may  be  noted  here  :  Rossetti's 
poem  is  written  by  a  master  of  narrative  ;  Rapunzel  is  the  work  of 
a  man  who  suffered  all  his  life  from  an  utter  inability  to  tell  a  tale. 
This  is  contrary  to  current  opinion  of  course :  it  was  primarily  as 
a  teller  of  tales  that  Morris  insisted  upon  being  regarded  ;  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  story-teller  born ;  and  all  his  books,  from  The  Earthly 
Paradise  to  The  Sundering  Flood,  could  be  catalogued  in  a  way 
that  would  make  them  seem  credible  stout  witnesses  to  that  faith. 
But  his  gifts  were  really  as  unlike  Chaucer's  (whom  he  loved  to  regard 
as  his  archetype)  as  Browning's ;  and  from  either  of  the  two  main 
ways  of  telling  a  story  he  was  constitutionally  barred.  There  are  nine- 
and-ninety  ways  of  spinning  yarns  indeed  ;  but  though  the  species  are 
so  many,  the  types  are  strictly  two.  On  the  one  hand  the  art  of 
narrative  may  concern  itself  with  recounting  the  progress  and  evolution 
of  that  invisible  element,  a  blend  of  hints  and  hopes  and  possibilities 
and  surprises,  which  is  roughly  called  the  plot :  the  abstract  and  impalp- 
able core  round  which  the  characters  and  tangible  situations  successively 
cluster.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  betray  this  evolution  by  presenting, 
in  turn,  the  only  part  of  its  physical  envelope  which  is  capable  of 
sympathising  with  its  changes — by  holding  up,  that  is  to  say,  the 
little  mirrors  of  men's  minds  in  which  the  invisible  fluctuations 
are  legibly  reflected.  But  Morris  was  spoiled  for  the  first  (and 
oldest)  of  these  methods  by  that  curious  incapacity  of  his  for  dealing 
with  anything  abstract  or  intangible  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  signs  in  these  Rossetti  comparisons,  and  which  will  be  more  fully 
demonstrated  in  a  moment.  And  for  the  second  (which  was  Browning's 
and  most  novelists')  he  was  even  more  completely  disqualified  by  his 
queer  lack  of  any  psychological  gift  whatever — the  defect  which  made 
him  seem,  all  his  life,  notwithstanding  his  determined  hilarity,  so 
oddly  unhuman  and  isolated,  which  made  one  of  his  dearest  friends  say 
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VI 

What  did  Morris  take  from  Rossetti,  then,  and 
where  did  he  bury  his  booty  ?  He  took  things  of 
one  special  kind — and  the  contents  of  the  cache, 
when  we  discover  and  open  it,  flash  a  keen  light 
on  the  whole  range  of  his  pillagings.  There  are 
three  poems  in  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  whose 
titles,  themes,  and  accessories  are  all  lifted  bodily 
from  Rossetti.  They  are  The  Blue  Closet,  The 
Tune  of  the  Seven  Towers,  and  King  Arthur  s  Tomb. 
But  it  is  not  in  any  index  to  Rossetti's  poems  that 
you  will  find  these  names.  They  are  the  titles  of 
three  of  his  early  pictures — pictures  which  Morris 
purchased,  studied  intently,  and  then  repeated  in 
verse. 

It  is  unerringly  typical.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  Morris  took,  and  could  take,  nothing  from 
his  poets  but  their  pictures.  As  incapable  as  a 
child  of  '  fundamental  brain  work,'  he  could  only 
seize  what  he  saw  :  thought  itself  had  to  be  made 
sensible  before  he  could  grasp  it ;  he  was  one  of 
those  (perhaps  a  more  numerous  race  than  we 
realise)  who  reason  in  pictures,  who  cannot  absorb 
an  idea  until  it  is  made  into  an  ideogram, — and  all 
that  was  abstract  in  Rossetti's  work,  all  that  was 

sadly  that  '  Morris  never  seemed  really  to  need  us,'  which  was  the 
source  of  his  naive  theories  of  society,  and  which  turned  his  one 
attempt  at  a  novel  into  what  an  honest  critic  (himself)  admitted  was 
merely  'landscape  and  sentiment.'  What  he  could  do,  better  than 
anyone, — what  the  great  gift  was  that  gave  his  soi-disant  stories  their 
vivid  profusion,  persuasiveness  and  splendid  facility, — the  page  over- 
head, at  this  very  moment,  is  endeavouring  to  define. 
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intellectual,  speculative,  ethereal,  psychological, 
flowed  through  his  more  primitive  fingers  like 
an  empty  wind.  But,  for  this  incapacity  (which 
has  in  it  perhaps  the  germ  of  a  wise  instinct,  a 
refusal  to  see  validity  in  anything  that  cannot 
take  a  vivid  form — a  recognition  of  Keats's  law  of 
truth  and  beauty)  he  was  compensated  by  the 
possession  of  an  inordinate  sensual  avidity — and 
of  an  insatiable  power,  in  especial,  of  sucking  up 
sense-impressions  through  the  eye  and  storing 
them  with  absolute  security.  This,1  indeed,  may 
be  called  his  distinguishing  gift,  the  deciding 
element  in  his  personality.  It  was  upon  its  exer- 
cise that  all  his  later  activities  were  based  ;  it  both 
fed  their  scope  and  ruled  their  direction.  It 
furnished  him  (as  we  shall  see)  with  his  philosophy 
both  of  art  and  of  life ;  it  gave  him  his  fecundity 
and  his  facility  as  a  designer ;  it  was  the  source  of 
all  his  desires  and  ideals  ;  it  was  the  fountain  that 
fed  the  chains  of  still  pools  he  called  his  '  tales.' 
And  it  was  certainly  by  its  alchemy  that  the  new 
magic  in  Guenevere  was  acquired.  For  it  enabled 
him  to  pillage  all  the  poets  without  plagiarising 
them,  to  copy  Keats  and  Coleridge  and  Browning 
and  Tennyson,  as  well  as  Malory  and  Froissart  and 

1  His  biographer  tells  us,  as  '  characteristic  of  his  extraordinary  eye 
and  extraordinary  memory,'  that  he  saw  the  Church  of  Minster  in 
Thanet  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  that  '  fifty  years  later,  never 
having  seen  the  church  in  the  interval,  he  described  it  in  detail  from 
that  recollection.'  We  are  also  told  how,  in  the  days  of  the  Firm, 
when  they  were  manufacturing  big  church  windows  in  premises  dis- 
proportionately cramped,  'his  amazing  eye  and  memory  for  colours 
enabled  him  to  achieve  the  impossible:  he  could  pass  all  the  parts  of  a 
large  window  one  by  one  before  the  light  and  never  lose  sight  of  the 
general  tone  of  the  colours  or  of  the.  relation  of  one  part  to  another.'' 

O 
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Chaucer,  without  uttering  one  audible  echo,  and  to 
give  to  a  simple  cento  of  their  work  the  effect  of 
being  'something  entirely  new,  founded  on  nothing 
previous.'     Whenever  their  verse  crystallised  into 
vision  it  caught  in  his  mind  ;  all  the  rest — music, 
metaphysic,  intellectual  vehicle — poured  past  un- 
heeded.    He  stole  the  little  landscapes  reflected  in 
the  foam  that  hung  and  shook  from  the  leaping 
fountain  of  Shelley's  work  ;  but  of  the  spirit  that 
tossed  and  sustained  it,  even  of  the  living  water 
itself,    he   captured,   he   could    capture,   nothing. 
He  took  the  castles  that  rose — all  too  rarely — on 
the   clouds    that   Coleridge's    intellect   drew   out 
of  the  air ;  and  left  the  irresolute  wrack  behind. 
He    stripped   the    frescoes    from    the   walls    of 
Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art  and  turned  them  back 
into  reality;  but  the  moral  strains  to  which  the 
Palace  uprose,  the  polite  conversations  about  the 
infinities  conducted  inside  it,  all  drained,  not  unde- 
sirably, away.     The  description  did  not  even  need 
to  be  direct.     It  might  be  merely  the  remote  end 
of  a  metaphor  :  he  could  still  snap  it  neatly  away, 
lop  it  free  from  its  stem,  leaving  nothing  of  the 
thought  or  emotion  that  gave  birth  to  it  except 
the   ineradicable    physical    stains   on   its   texture. 
He  saw  similes  as  solid  things ;  and  such  a  casual 
touch  as  this,  a  side-glance  through  the  shuttered 
lines  of  one  of  Rossetti's  thickening  dramas — 

'  But  else,  'twas  at  the  dead  of  noon, 
Absolute  silence ;  all, 
From  the  raised  bridge  and  guarded  sconce 
To  green-clad  places  of  pleasaunce 
Where  the  long  lake  was  white  with  swans ' — 
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provides  him  with  a  place  he  can  enter  and 
explore  and  afterwards  patiently  plan  out  for 
us  (with  an  effect  how  different  !)  in  such  a  careful 
inventory  as  this  : 

Midways  of  a  walled  garden, 

In  the  happy  poplar  land, 

Did  an  ancient  castle  stand, 
With  an  old  knight  for  a  warden. 

Across  the  moat  the  fresh  west  wind 

In  very  little  ripples  went  ; 

The  way  the  heavy  aspens  bent 
Towards  it,  was  a  thing  to  mind. 

The  painted  drawbridge  over  it 

Went  up  and  down  with  gilded  chains. 
'Twas  pleasant  in  the  summer  rains 

Within  the  bridge-house  there  to  sit. 

There  were  five  swans  that  ne'er  did  eat 
The  water  weeds,  for  ladies  came 
Each  day,  and  young  knights  did  the  same, 

And  gave  them  cakes  and  bread  for  meat. 

They  had  a  house  of  painted  wood, 

A  red  roof  gold-spiked  over  it 

Wherein  upon  their  eggs  to  sit 
Week  after  week.     .     .     . 

It  is  a  country  as  actual  to  him  as  Essex — for 
it  is  constructed  only  of  such  materials  as  his 
five  senses  had  encountered ;  of  anything  in 
the  fabric  of  the  original  region  which  they 
could  not  touch  and  test,  he  had  remained  quite 
unaware.  '  My  business  in  life,'  he  wrote  in  one 
of  the  earnest  letters  of  his  youth,  '  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  dreams  in  one  form  or  another.' 
Had  he  written  '  other  men's  dreams '  it  would 
have    been    the   perfect   definition    of  his   work. 
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Groping  through  all  literature  thus  rudely, — read- 
ing, so  to  say,  by  touch, — he  achieved  a  kind  of 
infallible,  filtration,  and  sifted,  out  of  verse  and 
prose  and  pictures  far  disparted,  an  element  common 
to  them  all.  From  sagas  and  from  fairy-tales, 
from  Grimm  as  from  Rossetti,  he  raked  these 
brilliant  solids  only,  all  akin — and  so  could  mix 
them  with  impunity,  towers  from  this  and  knights 
from  that :  setting,  for  example  (in  The  Chapel),  a 
figure  out  of  Malory  moving  securely  in  a  landscape 
skimmed  from  the  mirror  of  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
Before  he  can  feel  that  he  has  really  captured  the 
vision,  the  idea,  the  emotion,  before  he  can  feel 
certain  that  it  is  safely  and  legibly  printed  on  his 
page,  he  must  weight  it  with  shape  and  substance, 
translate  it  into  terms  of  '  gold,  marble,  purple — 
brilliance,  solidity,  colour.'  Speech  is  made  a  mus- 
cular, rather  than  a  mental,  process — something  to 
be  seen  as  well  as  heard — a  trooping  of  palpable 
words.     '  See  my  breast  rise,'  cries  the  Oueen, 

'  Like  waves  of  purple  sea  as  here  I  stand, 
And  how  my  hands  are  moved  in  wonderful  wise. 

Yea  also,  at  my  full  heart's  strong  command, 
See  through  my  long  throat  how  the  words  go  up 
In  ripples  to  my  mouth? 

He  must  measure  the  passage  of  time  in  terms  of 
blossoms  and  primary  earthly  appearances  before 
he  feels  it  is  comprehensibly  registered,  working 
it  out  on  a  primitive  dial.     To  say : 

1  Until  the  leaves, 
Grown  big  upon  the  bushes  of  the  walk 
East  of  the  Palace-plesaunce,  make  it  hard 
To  see  the  minster  therefrom,' 
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is  his  laborious  way  of  indicating  an  interval. 
Objects  that  might  have  seemed  solid  enough 
already  he  must  make  still  more  tangible.  When 
he  borrows,  from  a  picture  of  Rossetti's,  that 
stricken  gesture  of  fingers  pressed  to  face,  of 
which  the  painter  was  so  fond,  and  bestows  it 
upon  Guenevere : 

Her  hand  close  to  her  mouth  touching  her  cheek, 

he  must  make  it  yet  more  physical,  adding  : 

A s  though  she  had  had  there  a  shameful  blow, 

confirming  the  bodily  act,  not  by  showing  us  its 

governing  emotion,  but  with  a  picture  of  a  second 

action,  heavier  and  grosser  and  more  violent  than 

the  first.     And  more  than  once,  when  he  copies  a 

painted  image  of  the  Christ  to  embody  the  idea  of 

divinity,  he   must  carry  even  this  solidification  a 

strange  stage  further,  turning  the  painted  lips  into 

real  ones  and  the  graven  image  into  still  more 

mortal  flesh — practising  anthropomorphism  twice 

over : 

1  O  Christ,  that  I  may  clasp  your  knees  and  pray 
I  know  not  what ;  at  any  rate  come  now 
From  one  of  many  places  where  you  are, 
Either  in  Heaven  amid  thick  angel  wings 
Or  sitting  on  the  altar  strange  with  gems 
Or  high  up  in  the  dustiness  of  the  apse.  .  .  . 
So  I  may  keep  you  there,  your  solemn  face 
And  long  hair  even-flowing  on  each  side 
Until  you  love  me  well  enough  to  speak, 
And  give  me  comfort;  yea,  till  o^er  your  chin, 
And  cloven  red  beard  the  great  tears  roll  down  .  .  .' 

— the  addition  of  the  bodily  elements,  it  may  be 
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noted  once  more,  actually  dissolving  the  sense 
of  reality  it  was  meant  to  secure,  hurrying  us  into 
the  circle  of  hallucination. 


VII 

And  always,  oddly  aiding  this  process,  there 
was  his  callous  indifference  to  mere  words.  This 
illiteracy  helped  him  doubly.  For  one  thing  it 
enabled  him  to  plunge  clean  through  the  paper 
and  seize  the  actual  object  described.  When  you 
or  I  or  any  other  reader  or  writer  sees  such  a 
scrap  of  essential  poetry  as  this  : 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was, 

All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries, 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 

Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings  ; 

And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings, 

— we  gain  a  joy  inseparable  from  these  particular 
epithets,  drawn  up  in  just  these  ranks  ;  and  the 
ripe,  muffled  padding,  as  of  velvet  feet,  which  the 
^'s  and  ms,  make  up  and  down  the  lines  {dyes, 
dim,  splendid,  deep-damask' 'd,  diamonded,  device), 
and  the  double  meanings  which  merge  and  blend, 
with  such  a  sumptuous  deepening  of  the  general 
richness,  in  such  luxuriously  ambiguous  words  as 
diamonded  and  damask,  all  melt  into  the  glow  of 
the  picture  itself — perhaps  even  blur  it  a  little,  so 
that  its  details  grow  dim,  as  they  would  in  reality, 
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fainting  into  one  warm,  delicious  suffusion.     But 
all  that  mattered  to  Morris,  all  he  perceived  and 
enjoyed,  was  the  stained  glass  window  itself  and 
the   intricate  carving.     Just  as,  in  his  later  life, 
when  he  was  making  such  windows  in  reality,  he 
could  pick  up  in  swift  succession  each  of  the  tiny 
panes  in    a  big  rose  window  and  carry  all  their 
relations  massed  clearly  in  his  mind,  so  here  he 
caught  out  of  the  words  the  exact  casement  Keats 
thought    of— valuing  the  description    solely    for 
the  fullness  and  clearness,  for  the    completeness 
with  which  it  supplied  him  with  this    luxurious 
raw  material.     And,  as    with  Keats,  so  with  all 
the  other  great  describers,  through  whose  visions, 
as  a  voluptuous  undergraduate,  he  went  greedily 
foraging  for  physical  sensations.     '  He  understood 
Tennyson's  greatness  in  a  manner  that   we    [his 
fellow-undergraduates],  who  were  mostly  absorbed 
by  the   language,  could    not    share,'  says    Canon 
Dixon  :  '  he  understood  it  as  if  the  perns  represented 
substantial  things  that  were   to  be  considered  out 
of  the  -poems  as  well  as  in   them.     It  was  this 
substantial  view  that  afterwards  led  him  to  ad- 
mire ballads,  real  ballads,  so  highly.'   .   .   .     For 
1  admire,'  read  '  enjoy.' 

And  this  child-like  indifference  to  'the  lan- 
guage '  aided  his  pilferings  still  further  by  making 
it  practically  impossible  to  follow  up  and  identify 
his  spoil.  All  the  traceable  epithets  and  idioms, 
the  clinging  cadences  and  lucky  turns  of  speech, 
that  twined  round  the  original  image,  seeming  an 
essential  part  of  its  tissue,  tumbled  off  as  he  tore 
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it  away.  He  retained  nothing  but  the  visible 
object,  brushed  clear  of  all  the  music  that  con- 
jured it :  the  poem  was  melted  down  and  carried 
off  as  virgin  vision.  That  very  casement  of 
Madeline's,  one  now  recollects,  was  one  of  the 
objects  he  utilised.  The  coloured  light  that 
splashes  these  pages  of  Guenevere  drew  much  of 
its  splendour  from  those  dyes :  yet  in  all  that 
stanza  of  Keats  there  is  not  one  cardinal  word 
that  Morris  himself  ever  used.  He  thrust 
through  the  writing  to  the  solid  substance  itself, 
to  the  gules  and  the  traceried  stone,  stacked  these 
in  the  Aladdin's  cave  of  his  memory,  a  pirate's 
hoard  of  similar  loot,  where  the  solid  residuum  of 
all  the  world's  romances — Gothic,  Arabian,  Norse 
— lay  stored  indistinguishably  with  sense-impres- 
sions gathered  in  Essex  and  Oxford  and  Bruges 
— figures  from  missals,  designs  from  old  Herbals, 
faces  from  smooth  Flemish  portraits,  carvings  and 
colours  from  stained  church  windows  and  tombs ; 
and  then,  when  the  time  came  to  use  it,  sat 
down  before  it,  wedged  where  it  lay,  and  to  the 
mechanical  beat  of  some  simple  borrowed  metre, 
set  ticking  at  his  elbow  like  a  metronome,  strung 
his  monosyllables  stolidly  together,  like  a  man 
making  a  copy  in  mosaic,  till  he  had  mapped  it 
out  all  afresh : 

Because  it  seemed  a  dwelling  for  a  queen 
No  belfry  for  the  swinging  of  great  bells, 

No  bolt  or  stone  that  ever  crush'd  the  green 
Shafts,  amber  and  rose  walls,  no  soot  that  tells 

Of  the  Norse  torches  burning  up  the  roofs 
On  the  flower-carven  marble  could  I  see.  .  .  . 
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And    there    you    have    another   of   these  occult, 
potent  transformations  accomplished  ! 


VIII 

And  how  much  more  than  these  elfin  refrac- 
tions does  this  diagnosis  of  the  process  not 
explain  !  It  explains  the  blind  gait  of  the  words, 
that  seemed  to  be  stumbling  and  groping  beneath 
the  burden  of  a  meaning  too  inordinate  for 
speech,  but  that  are  now  seen  to  be  palsied  by 
nothing  more  dreadful  than  inexperience  ;  and  the 
vivid  incoherence  of  the  narrative — distressed,  as 
we  thought,  by  the  same  wordless  desire — clotting 
and  huddling  tensely  into  those  hieroglyphs  of 
knights  and  queens  and  painted  moons — a  system 
of  signs  profounder  and  more  elemental  than 
language — is  seen  to  be  only  the  result  of  a  kind 
of  incomplete  larceny.  Made  out  of  a  solid  crust 
of  massed  images,  fused  by  none  of  the  solving 
vapours  of  narrative,  verse  of  this  vivid  sort  was 
bound  to  present  a  surface  full  of  fissures,  scored 
with  gaps  in  the  thought,  unbridged  by  abstrac- 
tions, across  which  the  reader's  mind  has  to  fling 
itself,  desperately  leaping  from  picture  to  picture 
— actually  experiencing,  as  well  as  seeming  to 
watch,  the  galvanic  conduct  of  a  mind  fevered  by 
strong  vision.  Nor  was  it  less  innocently  inevit- 
able, nor  less  unconscious  and  unsought,  that  the 
strained  figures  stooping  in  these  pictures  should 
seem  weighted  with  a  sacramental  purpose  or  to 
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move  with  the  rigour  of  ecstatics ;  for  it  was  out 
of  missals  that  many  of  them  came,  it  was  from 
painted  books  and  devout  pictures  that  the  faces 
of  these  adulterous  queens  and  spell-bound  lovers 
were  taken,  and  in  their  angularity  alone,  if  in 
nothing  deeper,  they  bear  the  marks  of  the 
fastings  and  vigils  that  stiffened  the  monkish 
fingers  that  made  them.  The  white  face  of 
Jehane  and  the  rigid  sword-grip  of  Sir  Guy  might 
well  recall  the  lips  and  hands  of  anchorites,  for  it 
was  the  hands  of  anchorites  that  carved  them  on 
old  tombs. 

And  finally,  whilst  their  parched  speech  was  due 
to  one  kind  of  inexperience — to  Morris's  own 
primitive  technique,  and  their  constricted  gestures 
to  another,  an  earlier  innocence  and  awkwardness  ; 
whilst  the  sense  of  subtle  spiritual  strain  is  directly 
the  result  of  a  simple  boyish  liking  for  bright 
pictures,  and  the  effect  of  an  uncannily  intimate 
comprehension  of  recondite  sexual  moods  to  a 
na'ive  contentment  with  art  instead  of  life  ;  so  the 
lapidary  brightness  of  the  result,  that  seemed  to 
testify  so  surely  to  a  state  of  abnormal,  almost 
nightmare,  apprehensiveness,  is  but  the  outcome 
of  an  honest  zeal  for  a  sort  of  sunny  solidity. 
The  more  muscularly  young  Morris  pressed  upon 
his  medium,  delighting  in  its  growing  distinctness, 
the  more  fiercely  did  it  start  up  from  the  page 
and  accost  us  with  the  brittle  colours  of  delirium. 
Just  as  those  contemporary  P.R.B.  pictures,  painted 
by  the  band  of  hearty  youths  who  were  his  friends, 
were  strung  up  to  the  intensity  of  parables,  in- 
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vested  with  a  kind  of  hushed  holiness,  by  a  mere 
dogged  attention  to  detail,  a  pedestrian  transcrip- 
tion of  every  stem  and  stain  and  stone,  so  do 
these  graphic  lyrics  seem  to  grow  more  breathless 
and  mystical  the  more  precisely  and  materialisti- 
cally they  were  made.  One  of  the  best  of  those 
pictures,  burdened  (as  it  seems)  with  presage,  is 
that  simple  gardening  bonfire  scene,  painted  by 
the  happy  young  athlete  Millais,  known  as 
'  Autumn  Leaves.'  By  a  process  not  dissimilar, 
in  a  spirit  just  as  joyous,  this  book  of  borrowed 
brightness,  this  heap  of  garnered  spoil,  was  in- 
vested with  the  same  piercing  iridescence,  seemed 
to  wear  '  the  evanescent  and  intangible  grace  of  a 
new  beginning  in  art,'  and,  in  spite  of  its  actual 
autumnal  sensuousness,  seems  to  thrill  and  tingle 
with  the  tidings  of  a  strange  new  spiritual  spring. 


IX 

Is  the  whole  thing,  then,  one  immense,  amazing 
1  spoof,'  and  are  we,  the  solemn  readers,  with  our 
reverential  ecstasies,  no  better  than  a  row  of 
mawkish  gulls  ?  By  the  Heels  of  Apollo — no  ! 
Who  are  we  to  say  that  the  work  a  man's  hand 
does  in  defiance  of  his  neatly-framed  intentions 
is  not  obeying  far  profounder  laws  than  any  that 
could  be  codified  by  that  prim  bureaucrat  his 
brain  ?  Consider  the  cold  scientific  character 
of  the  verses  thus  involuntarily  made.  Com- 
posed   of  clamped   metaphors,  a    solid   crust   of 
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imagery,  might  they  not  be  expected,  on  that 
account  alone,  to  contain  a  keener,  purer  magic 
than  poetry  that  is  mostly  matrix,  a  bed  and 
vehicle  for  single  gems  ?  Though  we  scarcely 
ever  admit  it,  checked  by  a  rather  winning  sort 
of  shame,  afraid  of  being  found  too  trivial,  it 
is  actually  for  the  sake  of  these  concentrated 
pictures,  these  little  pools  of  vision,  that  we 
treasure  and  ponder  poetry  as  we  do ;  and 
when  we  chip  off,  to  use  as  amulets,  such 
crystals  as 


or 


or 


Brightness  falls  from  the  air  : 

Life  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity  ; 

Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn ; 


choosing  always  a  token  for  the  eye,  never  a  mere 
tune  for  the  ear  or  an  abstract  text  for  the  mind, 
we  are  making  admission  of  our  dim  belief  in 
their  special  virtue,  our  recognition  that  they  are 
a  kind  of  quintessence.  Sunbright  epitomes  at 
their  lowest,  at  their  best  they  are  crystallisa- 
tions, formed  in  some  intenser  fire  of  energy,  of 
perceptions  too  pure  and  fine  for  the  standard 
statements  of  reasoned  thought ;  and  to  handle 
them,  even  apart  from  their  setting,  is  to  receive 
and  be  adjusted  to  the  power  that  flowed  up  to 
this  supreme  point  in  the  poem.  They  are  the 
bright  precipitates  of  the1  poet's  mood,  coins 
that    concentrate    the    wealth    of    a    landscape, 
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bearing  much  the  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  poem 
that  the  poem  itself  does  towards  the  spreading 
spaces  of  the  poet's  life.  Condensations  of  con- 
densations— is  it  too  much  to  imagine  that  poetry 
compact  of  them,  built  solely  of  images,  may  be, 
if  not  actually  a  superior  summary,  a  final  and 
yet  finer  concentration,  then  at  least  quite  delect- 
ably  free  from  alloy,  a  strangely  precious  new 
manner  of  writing  ?  Admit  even  that  and  you 
grant  Guenevere  legitimacy :  it  falls  purely  into 
place,  clear  descendant  of  Cbristabel,  immensely, 
unexpectedly,  de  race  !  To  talk  of  this  school- 
boy as  creating  a  superb  ultimate  symbol — taking 
from  Froissart  the  pure  essence  of  our  chivalry, 
and  the  focus  of  another  faith  from  Malory — 
the  minted  emblems  of  our  simpler  moods  from 
the  ballads  and  of  our  more  complex  desires  from 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  Keats — and  then  welding  all 
together  into  one  inclusive  major  myth,  would 
doubtless  be  to  fling  a  theory  too  far — a  stupid, 
academic  weakness ;  but  to  fail  to  see  in  the 
later  course  of  verse  a  steady  struggle  to  gain 
exactly  this  condition  of  pure  symbol,  to  rid 
itself  of  all  the  old  alloys  of  message  or  in- 
junction, is  to  be  cynical  and  unscientific  both  :  a 
deadlier  fault  than  pedantry.  Put  it,  roughly, 
that  what  was  once  the  mere  body  of  verse,  good 
to  carry  counsel,  is  now  regarded  as  its  soul  ;  that 
its  old  burdens  are  now  looked  on  as  a  pedestal : 
then  the  modern  cry  is  '  Dissolve  the  pedestal.' 
Relieved  long  ago  of  her  earliest  office,  that 
of  a   vessel    for   lore,    knowledge,   messages  —  a 
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receptacle,  almost  physical,  in  which  precepts 
could  be  pleasantly  preserved,  Poetry  only  lately 
completed  another  stage  of  her  enfranchisement 
by  transferring  bodily  to  the  new  faculty  of 
Fiction  her  other  duty  of  teller  of  tales ;  and 
now,  in  our  own  time,  the  chief  task  has  become 
to  remove  the  last  film  and  trace  of  rhetoric,  to 
thin  away  the  old  appeal  to  the  ear,  until  at  last 
even  xthe  tune  may  become  optical,  intellectual, 
too  fine  for  the  slower  sense  of  sound,  and  the 
vase  is  finally  dissolved.  It  was  of  this  purifica- 
tion of  '  the  lyrical  cry,'  this  attempt  to  shake 
metaphor  clear  of  its  moral  and  capture  the  foam 
without  the  wave,  that  Rossetti  used  to  dream 
when  he  spoke  of  '  a  condensed  and  hinted 
beauty  ' ;  and  it  was  towards  this  too  that  Verlaine 
with  his  lures,  and  the  '  Symbolists '  with  their 
elaborate  machinery,  and  the  lamenting  voices 
that  are  still  pleading  sadly  for  beauty  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  calamitous  young  dreamers,  poor 
Dowson  and  Thompson,  who  sought  an  earlier 
heraldry  still  in  our  London,  and  used  religion  as 
a  rosary  to  summon  dreams  beyond  her  reach — 
were  all  in  their  fashion  subtly  working.  Some 
of  these  men  came  after  our  schoolboy,  but  their 
debt  to  him  is  well  marked  :  without  Morris, 
another  Yeats.  But  from  those  who  went  before 
him  he  is  distinguished  by  his  amazing  innocence 
of  all  intellectual  tactics,  by  his  beautiful  in- 
ability to  make  the  subtle  mistake  of  the  Symbol- 
ists and  substitute  a  philosophy  of  letters  for  one 
of  life,  a  ladder  in  place  of  the  pedestal,  a  silver 
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wire  for  the  old  simple  stem.  Young  poets  before 
Morris  had  studied  their  predecessors;  some  even 
had  decided  on  this  sort  of  filtration,  but  none 
had  done  both  so  unconsciously  and  illiterately, 
with  such  a  complete  absence  of  limiting  theory. 
Morris  alone,  with  his  simple  boy's  heart  and  his 
giant  frame,  with  no  care  for  philosophy  and  little 
ear  for  music,  had  blessed  innocence  enough  to 
walk  unscathed  to  the  treasure  and  then  the 
strength  to  crush  it  into  one  pattern.  A  cleverer 
giant  would  have  turned  aside  to  argue,  a  more 
sophisticated  one  would  have  been  seduced  by  wise 
or  useful  alloys  ;  a  less  lusty  simpleton  would  have 
but  gathered  the  perfect  anthology.  Morris  turned 
his  anthology  into  an  alphabet,  using  each  of 
its  items  as  a  letter.  He  sent  his  great  voice 
pealing  out  in  a  song  that  used  solid  poems  for 
its  notes.  He  walked  the  waves  without  noticing 
them,  intent  only  on  the  pretty  colours  in  the 
spray ;  and  he  picked  these  up  because  he  wanted 
them,  and  bound  them  together  in  a  bow,  and 
carved  corridors  and  chambers  in  the  heart  of 
them,  all  because  he  was  as  a  little  child.  No, 
when  we  felt  we  were  '  entering  Noah's  rainbow 
and  being  made  companions  of  the  images  of 
wonder,'  we  were  not  being  so  absurdly  deceived. 
An  abstract  of  earlier  art,  a  distillation  of  old 
dreams,  Guenevere  does  hang  above  the  ranging 
tides  of  verse,  a  chord  of  essential  colour,  at  once 
a  completion  and  a  pledge. 

And  sweeping  out  of  and  surpassing  this  narrow 
technical  legitimacy,  this  proof  of  the  book's  place 
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in  letters,  there  now  comes  the  sense  of  a  larger 
validity,  a  profounder  conformity,  a  fulfilment  of 
something  more  lasting  than  a  literary  tradition. 
The  ultimate  basis  of  all  these  queer  involuntary 
virtues,  as  we  have  seen,  is  just  the  fact  that  the 
book  is  the  work  of  a  boy  writing  with  the 
creative  energy  of  a  man ;  and  it  is  this  union  of 
the  strong  decisiveness  of  manhood  with  the 
special  dreams  and  limitations  of  youth  that 
gives  it  a  right  to  rank  as  something  more  defini- 
tive than  a  link  in  a  chain  of  development.  The 
Defence  of  Guenevere  will  retain  its  magic,  one 
suggests,  even  after  its  descendants  have  carried 
poetry  on  into  clearer  kingdoms.  For  The  Defence 
fulfils  demands  that  are  immune  from  develop- 
ment, recurrent  as  the  spring,  as  stable  as  the 
body's  need  of  food.  It  is  the  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  the  dim  desires  of  adolescence ;  it  is  a 
clear  and  ringing  definition  of  the  longings  and 
the  dreams  which  come  before  articulation,  which 
had  hitherto  seemed  bound  up  with  dumbness, 
bone  of  its  bone,  dissolving  always  at  the  touch 
of  that  experience  which  brings  the  trick  of 
words,  the  craft  and  equipment  of  speech.  Feed- 
ing his  own  desires  with  his  more  than  adult 
energy,  this  glorious  undergraduate  made  a 
volume  that  might  very  well  be  called  The 
Book  of  Youth,  a  complete  response  to  all  those 
'  romantic '  appetites  which  every  clean-drawn 
stripling  feels,  but  which  none  is  able  to  expound. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  formula  which  Morris 
manufactured  will  prove  a  temporary  solace,  soon 
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outmoded.  It  was  in  the  arts  of  all  the  centuries 
that  he  sought  his  special  spoil,  and  he  ransacked 
the  romance  of  every  clime.  Youth  hounding 
him  on  pitilessly,  his  great  body  answering  nobly, 
he  hammered  out  a  kind  of  Volaptlk,  discovered 
the  common  element  in  eastern  tales  and  northern 
sagas,  and  wrote  out  the  answer  he  wanted  in  a 
kind  of  universal  language,  a  picture-esperanto 
that  may  very  well  prove  specially  impregnable 
to  time. 

Youth  lashed  him  on— and  it  was  this  fell 
urgency,  finally,  that  forced  him  to  crush  and 
concentrate  as  never  again,  and  to  give  this  book 
the  poignancy  that  makes  even  maturity  regard  it 
as  his  masterpiece.  Youth  is  full  of  fears,  sees 
dangers  in  dubiety ;  youth  dreads  the  dark,  and 
hungers  for  a  reassuring  vehemence.  In  the 
strength  of  young  Morris's  grip  at  this  time  there 
is  a  little  of  the  violence  of  terror.  He  dreaded 
and  he  longed,  as  young  men  do,  the  unknown 
couched  in  the  blackness  all  about  them  :  he 
clutched  all  he  touched  and  riveted  his  gains, 
making  every  step  a  conquest.  It  was  in  this 
concentrated  way  that  Guenevere  was  written,  in 
a  narrow  circle  as  of  torch-light  in  a  forest.  And 
it  was  the  sunny  end  of  these  tremors  and  fears,  it 
was  the  passing  of  all  the  special  tortures  which 
Youth  applies  to  its  vassals,  that  finally  dissolved 
the  fruitful  spell. — Here,  indeed,  we  do  reach 
something  genuinely  discomfiting.  Guenevere  is 
beautiful  because  it  was  written  in  a  kind  of  dark- 
ness ;  Jason  is  dull  because  it  was  born  in  the  sun. 
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Our  rainbow,  it  seems,  required  a  background 
of  storm.  These  colours  owe  their  brightness  to 
heart's-blood. 


X 

For  The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  compared  with 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  was  really  written 
on  the  rack.  '  It  was  an  anxious  and  a  difficult 
time,'  says  his  biographer  of  the  undergraduate 
years  when  some  of  the  best  of  it  was  done : 
Morris  grew  '  moody  and  irritable,  brooded  much 
by  himself,  and  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  old  sweetness 
and  affection  of  manner.'  He  was  suffering  im- 
moderately from  all  the  maladies  of  youth — its 
violence  and  vagueness,  its  energy  and  innocence, 
its  healthy  hunger  for  physical  beauty  and  its 
haunting  sense  that  beauty  was  a  sin.  With  more 
than  a  grown  man's  vitality,  he  knew  far  less  of 
the  actual  world  than  the  everyday  urchin.  Built 
on  the  lines  of  a  Berserker,  he  regarded  the  Heir 
of  Redclyffe  as  a  thoroughly  practical  model  and 
guide.  His  body  was  a  cage  of  burning  energies 
that  could  find  no  adequate  outlet,  and  as  they 
prowled  and  stormed  and  tore  him  he  blamed 
himself  for  a  fancied  weakness  of  character.  '  The 
instability  of  character  which  he  found,  or  thought 
he  found,  in  his  own  character  became  for  the 
time  acute  ...  he  was  subject  to  strange  fluctua- 
tions of  mood.'  Destined  for  the  Church,  he  had, 
deeply  wounded  his  mother  by  deciding  not  to 
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take  orders  and  by  solemnly  dedicating  him- 
self to  architecture  instead.  And  now,  duly 
articled,  Rossetti  strode  tyrannously  into  his  life, 
ordered  him  to  become  a  painter,  and  he  had  to 
wound  her  again  by  obeying.  He  was  a  rebel 
who  wanted  only  to  do  right ;  one  duty  defeated 
another,  and  desire  warred  with  both  ;  art  took 
the  place  of  reality,  and  he  tried  to  spend  his 
huge  strength  in  the  shadow-kingdom  he  had 
made  out  of  pictures  and  poems  and  old  tales. 
He  overworked  desperately,  almost  hysterically. 
He  was  desperately,  cruelly,  in  love.  And  all 
about  him,  a  beautiful  wall  between  him  and  the 
real  nineteenth  century,  blocking  the  normal 
channels  of  relief,  lay  the  lackadaisically  earnest 
Oxford  of  the  fifties,  an  Oxford  as  adolescent  as 
himself,  and  the  capital  of  a  solemn,  sentimental, 
profoundly  inexperienced  England.  Socially  and 
intellectually  the  hour  and  the  atmosphere  exactly 
matched  and  heightened  the  exaggerated  fevers 
and  abysmal  glooms  of  youth.  Fresh  conditions 
were  being  tested  by  a  formula  that  had  suddenly 
grown  hollow  and  unreal,  and  energetic  minds 
sailed  out  into  a  noble  emptiness,  an  exalted 
indignation  or  sorrow  that  they  failed  to  see  was 
at  bottom  only  an  unconscious  cowardice  and 
shirking.  There  were  melodramatic  oppositions 
everywhere.  You  were  scientist  or  saint.  Ruskin 
and  Carlyle  stalked  and  darkly  prophesied.  Reality 
was  turned  into  a  menace,  something  to  be  scolded 
and  shunned.  The  sun  of  a  setting  religion,  burn- 
ing through  the  strange,  new  clouds  of  factory- 
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smoke  that  were  beginning  to  drift  over  England, 
turned  them  into  a  sinister  pall. 

Now  compare  these  hectic  personal  conditions 
with  Morris's  mode  of  life  a  little  later.  ■»  The 
Defence  was  published  in  1858;  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason  ten  years  later.  In  the  interval 
he  had  married,  had  built  himself  a  house,  had 
laid  out  his  life  like  a  garden,  and  had  settled 
down  into  a  snug  social  philosophy.  This  philo- 
sophy was  as  simple  as  his  mind.  '  People,  be 
good,'  was  the  pith  of  young  Ruskin's  first  and 
following  sermons  :  Morris's  whole  ethic  was  even 
simpler  :  '  People,  be  happy.'  That  is  the  precept, 
framed  precisely  so,  that  reappears  again  and  again 
in  his  familiar  letters ;  it  was  the  boyish  core  to 
all  his  grown-up  efforts  and  creeds.  '  People,  be 
happy — so  that  I  can  be  happy  too,'  was  the 
centre  of  his  socialism  ;  '  Art  is  man's  expression 
of  his  joy  in  labour,'  was  his  comfortable  theory 
of  his  own  task  of  creation.  As  for  the  nature  of 
this  felicity,  the  kind  of  thing  that  constituted 
human  happiness,  this  had  been  defined  for  him 
beyond  escape,  beautifully  coloured  and  balanced, 
by  the  life  we  have  seen  him  living.  To  an  extent 
far  greater  than  is  commonly  admitted,  most  men 
unconsciously  manufacture  their  working  philo- 
sophy, and  their  practical  ambitions  and  ideals, 
out  of  chance  pictures  and  memories,  haunting 
scraps  of  description  heard  in  their  childhood, 
that  take  secret  root  and  slowly  collect  mental 
adjuncts;  but  for  a  man  like  Morris — so  specially 
incapable  of  abstract  speculation,  hedged  about  in 
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an  unreal  hush  by  his  father's  wealth,  and  abnor- 
mally capable  of  turning  descriptions  into  solid 
kingdoms,  where  he  could  pace  and  live  con- 
tentedly— it  was  inevitable  that  his  philosophy, 
his  view  of  life,  his  sense  of  its  possibilities  and 
perfections,  should  be  formed  out  of  books  and 
pictures,  out  of  exactly  the  material  which  we  saw 
him  crushing  together  to  make  into  his  first 
poetry.  To  speak  of  him,  as  the  fashion  is  now, 
as  a  mediasvalist  born,1  a  strayed  soul  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  pretty  perhaps,  but,  surely, 
sentimental  and  unsound  ;  he  was  in  essence  but  a 
mass  of  undetermined  energy  surging  with  pre- 
dilections for  pure  Comeliness,  Symmetry,  Law, 
and  if  he  had  been  born,  like  Burne-Jones, 
in  a  Birmingham  thoroughfare,  and  sent  to  a 
nail  factory  or  brassfounder's,  he  might  have  used 
his  great  strength  and  sound  instincts  to  straighten 
up  the  social  tangle  into  which  machinery  at  first 
plunged  us ;  or  at  least  have  wrought  reality  into 
a  pattern  in  the  shape  of  modern  books  and  plays. 
But  he  was  bred  in  a  moated  grange,  islanded  out 
of  the  clamour,  on  that  queer,  unreal,  middle  king- 
dom which  middle-class  wealth  alone  can  make, 
1 — diligently  detached  from  the  town  on  the  one 
hand,  yet  having  no  share  in  the  immemorial 
feudal  mechanism  of  the  soil  on  the  other ;  he 
was  educated  on  Gothic  architecture,  ancient 
peace,  romances  and  missals,  a  course  sustained, 
by  happy  accident,  through  his  solitary  school- 

1  '  The  love  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  born  in  him,'  says  Mr.  Mackail. 
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days  in  Savernake  ;  and  it  was  out  of  the  lovely 
elements  thus  provided  that  he  sheathed  his 
desires  and  gave  them  the  dogmatic  body  that 
we  know.  He  came  to  believe  that  the  essential 
nature  of  man  was  something  as  simple  and 
courteous,  as  calm  and  contented,  as  decoratively 
lusty,  as  the  smooth  figures  he  found,  made  proud 
and  perfect  by  Time  or  tender  craftsmen,  in  the 
pictures  he  accumulated  in  his  Aladdin's  cave ;  he 
felt  that  all  the  rest  was  but  accident  and  distor- 
tion, and  that  the  modern  world  had  but  to  shake 
itself  in  order  to  shed  the  shabby  husks  it  had 
acquired  and  step  out  in  the  old  stately  simplicity. 
Perhaps  he  was  right.  The  faces  mirrored  in  the 
arts,  down  the  ages,  may  indeed  be  the  divine 
archetypes,  clear  projections  of  the  ideals  we  all 
dimly  desire,  and  to  which  we  will  therefore  one 
day  assuredly  attain.  But  the  point  to  be  recog- 
nised now  is  that  his  belief  was  based  on  no  study 
or  knowledge  of  actual  human  nature  or  human 
history,  that  it  was  born  out  of  mirrors,  three 
removes  from  reality,  in  a  cavern  more  phantasmal 
than  Plato's.  And  thus,  when  he  spoke  of  happi- 
ness, it  was  a  specially  pellucid  sort  of  happiness 
that  he  meant.  His  idea  of  human  felicity  was 
something  rainless  and  rhythmical,  strong  without 
restlessness,  refined  but  never  subtle :  a  Lotos- 
land  peopled  by  Lancelots  who  had  taken  pastoral 
lessons  in  Arcadia.  It  seems  ironic,  perhaps, 
that  such  an  immaterial  fabric  should  solidify 
into  something  so  sensuous;  but  that  was  in- 
evitable :  it  was  sensuously  gathered,  as  we  have 
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seen,  and  was  bound  to  result  in  a  kind  of  radiant 
materialism.  But  the  irony  grows  almost  hilari- 
ously mocking  when  we  discover,  as  we  now  have 
to  do,  that  it  was  the  purely  poetic  source  of  this 
conception  of  life  that  spoiled  the  poetry  pro- 
duced in  its  name.  Yet  that  is  what  we  are  forced 
in  honesty  to  face. 

For  the  poetry  that  flowered  in  the  soft  sun  of 
such  a  system  was  bound  to  be  smooth  and  mild. 
It  had  to  be  doubly  indulgent :  a  source  of  simple 
happiness  to  the  reader  on  the  one  hand,  a  joyous 
pastime  for  the  writer  on  the  other.  Morris 
wanted  to  write  poetry,  for  his  own  content,  but 
to  do  it  serenely  he  had  to  feel  it  was  contenting 
other  people  too,  that  it  was  performing  a  sooth- 
ing social  service ;  and  he  found  this  justification 
in  the  fancied  power  of  verse  to  soften  the  harsh 
outlines'of  the  only  unearthly  Power  he  was  forced 
to  admit  into  his  mental  kingdom.  His  own 
child-like  terror  of  Death  was  one  of  his  most 
conspicuous  traits ;  and  in  poetry  he  pretended 
that  he  found  a  double  panacea — a  power  to  act, 
first  as  opiate,  softening  the  fears  of  the  living, 
and  then  as  preservative,  embalming  and  renewing 
the  dead.  These  were  the  duties  he  liked  to  feel 
The  Earthly  Paradise  was  fulfilling  :  of  a  lullaby 
drowning  the  dread  approaching  footsteps,  and  of 
a  spell  to  recall  the  departed  : 

Past  ruin'd  Ilion  Helen  lives, 

Alcestis  rises  from  the  shades  ; 
Verse  calls  them  forth  ;  'tis  verse  that  gives 

Immortal  youth  to  mortal  maids. 
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Then,  soothed  by  this  sophistry,  he  could  turn 
contented  to  his  task  and  indulge  himself  still 
further.  To  have  lashed  himself,  fought  for  a 
strange  poignancy,  struggled  and  burned  in  the 
throes  of  creative  desire,  would  have  been  to 
have  broken  the  precepts  of  his  own  kingdom 
absurdly ;  to  write  smoothly  and  easily,  to  make 
versification  a  sunny  aid  to  his  enjoyment  of  the 
visible  world  and  the  untroubled  play  of  his 
senses  (which  was  the  secret  sum  of  his  desires) 
was  established  as  his  honest  duty.  And  so  he  sent 
Jason  and  his  Wanderers  gathering  loot  for  him, 
founding  Kelmscotts  even  fairer  than  his  own, — 
tasting  through  their  lips  the  royal  wines  and 
fruits  that  lay  beyond  his  physical  reach ;  and  he 
invented  a  way  of  making  of  verses  that  should 
interfere  not  at  all  with  the  directer  joys  of  the 
day — a  smiling  mixture  of  tapestry-work  and 
low  music.  Surely  no  poet  ever  wrote  so  much 
with  such  a  small  outlay  of  fatigue.  '  All  that 
talk  about  inspiration  is  nonsense,  I  tell  you  flat,' 
he  used  to  say.  '  If  a  man  can't  turn  out  an  epic 
while  working  at  a  loom  he  had  better  give  up 
the  job.'  He  never  re-wrote,  never  filed  or 
hammered  or  compressed.  He  simply  sat  down 
in  a  roomful  of  friends  and  drove  ahead,  reams 
at  a  time, — breaking  off,  as  often  as  not,  as  his 
manuscripts  show,  in  the  middle  of  a  line, — 
filling  in  those  odd  hours  of  the  day  that  might 
otherwise  have  lacked  their  meed  of  fun.  The 
act  of  creation  for  him  was  simply  a  jolly  recrea- 
tion :  he  would  not  allow  it  to  become  anything 
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more.  He  resolutely  refused  to  enter  those  dark 
inner  chambers  of  the  mind  where  the  last  efforts 
of  the  imagination  take  place  in  torment,  and  the 
supreme  revelations  are  received.  He  never 
wrought  himself  into  a  fever  or  indulged  in  any 
spiritual  wrestlings ;  rather,  he  used  his  art  as 
a  source  of  relief,  to  relax  the  pressure  of  real 
life.  He  dug,  he  dyed,  he  fished, — he  cooked 
and  carved  and  printed ;  he  built  a  working- 
model  of  his  mediaeval  Utopia,  copying  the  con- 
tents of  his  cave  in  actual  stone  and  timber,  and 
lived  therein,  with  due  uproariousness,  the  life 
assigned  to  one  of  his  own  ruddy  and  broad-browed 
heroes ;  and  then,  when  the  day  was  done,  or  his 
arms  were  tired,  he  simply  sat  down  with  his  pen, 
brought  the  sun  back,  and  soaked  his  happy  senses 
all  afresh : 

So  there  they  lay  until  the  second  dawn 

Broke  fair  and  fresh  o'er  glittering  glade  and  lawn  ; 

Then  Jason  rose,  and  did  on  him  a  fair 

Blue  woollen  tunic,  such  as  folk  do  wear 

On  the  Magnesian  cliffs,  and  at  his  thigh 

An  iron-hilted  sword  hung  carefully  ; 

And  on  his  head  he  had  a  russet  hood ; 

And  in  his  hand  two  spears  of  cornel  wood  .  .  . 

And  so  stept  forth  into  the  sunny  morn. 

The  deduction  seems  difficult  to  avoid.  The 
flatness  and  diffuseness  of  Jason  are  the  marks 
of  his  new  jovial  materialism,  the  measure  of  his 
devotion,  both  in  his  work  and  outside  it,  to  the 
creature  comforts  of  the  earth.  His  happiness 
was  the  price  of  our  betrayal.  It  might  be  urged, 
indeed,  that  the  work  done  on  this  ample  scale, 
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these  lyrics  as  large  as  life  and  stories  that  spread 
like  a  plain,  are  meat  only  for  men  as  gigantic 
as  himself,  too  big  for  our  precious  modern 
appetite,  with  its  pigmy  craving  for  quintessences 
and  epitomes ;  that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
too  will  prefer  tapestries  to  tiny  pictures,  and  epics 
to  little  edgy  tales.  And  there  is  more  than  mercy 
in  the  view.  If  The  Defence  ofGuenevere  is  the  book 
of  youth,  then  The  Earthly  Paradise  and  his  endless 
tales  in  prose  may  perhaps  be  called  the  reading 
for  mankind's  middle  age.  But  we  are  mannikins 
still,  we  have  not  yet  reached  our  maturity  ;  and 
to  grow  we  must  be  fed.  Jason  for  us  lacks 
vitality ;  Guenevere  spurs  and  stings  ; — and  so 
Morris  too,  whom  we  had  grown  to  think  of  as 
the  radiant  exception,  whom  Mr.  Yeats  has  called 
'  the  happiest  of  the  poets,'  joins  with  Keats  the 
consumptive  and  Shelley  the  outcast,  with  Blind 
Harry  and  Homer  and  Milton,  and  all  the  count- 
less maimed  ministers  of  song,  to  remind  us  that 
birth  involves  travail,  and  service  crucifixion,  that 
the  Grail  is  only  granted  to  those  who  have 
suffered  vigils  and  fastings,  and  that  he  who  would 
bring  us  a  little  nearer  to  an  earthly  paradise  must 
wander  in  the  wilderness  himself.  'Art  is  the 
expression  of  man's  joy,' — but  the  labour  involves 
laceration.  He  who  would  save  our  lives  must 
lose  his  own. 

But  do  not  let  us  end  too  sadly !  That  large 
deduction,  it  is  true,  is  damping :  we  would  all 
so  much  rather  believe  that  poetry  is  just  printed 
song,  purified  laughter ;  and  Morris's  own  teach- 
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ing  and  the  tradition  he  established  had  almost 
buoyed  us  into  the  belief.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  magnify  our  losses.  No  man  can 
defy  his  daemon  for  ever,  his  instincts  will  dis- 
cover a  ruse,  and  the  strange  journeys  Morris 
undertook  to  Iceland,  the  twilit  moods  they 
aroused,  the  emotional  travail  they  cost  him,  were 
really,  if  one  had  only  time  to  tell  the  tale,  but 
the  elaborate  subterfuge  the  Spirit  of  Letters 
adopted  in  order  to  drive  him  out  into  the  dark- 
ness for  a  little,  there  to  gather  the  material 
which  he  of  all  men  could  use,  and  ultimately 
to  produce,  strengthened  by  his  weariness,  his 
second  great  masterpiece  Sigurd.  And  even  in  the 
meantime,  while  that  plot  is  brewing,  we  have 
some  other  compensations.  If  Jason  seems  limp, 
we  have  the  lusty  picture  of  his  own  life  for 
a  make-weight ;  precisely  because  he  failed  to 
produce  a  second  Guenevere,  he  lived  on  a  scale, 
with  a  gusto,  that  kindles  the  heart  like  wine  and 
song.  And,  lastly,  we  have,  too,  the  very  human 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  most  ex- 
quisitely punished  for  his  traitorousness.  Poetry 
took  a  sweet  revenge.  For  the  decorative  dim- 
ness of  his  paradisiacal  works  (the  result,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  his  uproariousness)  was  caught  up  as 
the  Morris  characteristic — copied  by  a  crew  of 
dank  disciples,  dressed  regardless, — and  trailed 
through  the  meadows  of  a  laughter-loving  world, 
raptly  murmuring  his  name.  It  is  the  choicest 
retribution.  Hearty  lover  of  solidity,  of  colours 
hot  and  strong,  hearty  hater  of  all  subtleties  and 
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semi-tones,  he  is  worshipped  by  the  folk  he  most 
abhorred  ;  and  in  a  dim,  green  twilight,  a  numb 
anaemic  purgatory,  his  memory  sits  listening  to 
their  praise.  .  .  .  And  so  we  can  end  with  honest 
laughter  after  all. 

Dixon  Scott. 


HUMOUR    IN    THE    POETS    AND 

PARODISTS   OF   THE    ROMANTIC 

PERIOD 


I 

The  last  quality  one  associates  with  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats  is  that  of  humour. 
None  but  a  Philistine  would  demand  from  a  poet 
what  he  does  not  profess  to  offer ;  but  it  is  not 
forbidden  and  it  may  be  illuminating  to  probe  a 
little  into  the  causes  of  the  deficiency  in  these 
poets.  First,  one  may  note  that  in  general  they 
are  revolutionaries  ;  and  he  who  tilts  at  systems 
long  established  in  the  public  favour  must  at  least 
open  his  campaign  seriously ;  dynasties  are  not 
overthrown  by  laughing  assailants.  The  char- 
acteristic of  the  revolutionary  is  intensity ;  and 
this  is  the  quality  common  to  these  writers ;  they 
are  protagonists,  intent  and  unsparing  of  them- 
selves. They  live  in  an  epoch  of  earnestness, 
when  urgent  affairs  are  toward.  Humour,  like 
Chaucer's  eagle  in  the  House  of  Fame.,  surveys 
life  unruffled  and  records  its  impressions  without 
heat ;  it  is  not  often  a  dynamic  power  ;  it  may 

oil  wheels,  but  it  does  not  drive  machinery.     In 
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the  second  place,  each  of  these  poets  is  an 
idealist ;  to  each  some  star 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are. 
Their  '  spirit's  bark  is  driven  ' 

Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given  ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  ! 

and  they  are  '  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar.' 
They  enter  some  ideal  world  and  seek  to  marshal 
humanity  within  its  boundaries :  Wordsworth, 
the  region  where  the  mind  is  stilled  and  ennobled 
by  the  pervasive  might  of  nature ;  Shelley,  the 
world  of  universal  benevolence ;  Coleridge,  that 
of  enchanted  dream ;  Keats,  the  magic  realm 
whose  portals  are  closed  to  every  visitant  not  clad 
in  the  wedding  robe  of  beauty.  They  are  in  the 
right ;  no  poet  can  be  false  to  his  vision ;  only 
then  do  melody  and  pageantry  attend  him.  But 
the  limitations  are  obvious.  They  condemn  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  their  environment ;  they 
repudiate  the  matter  of  life,  they  seek  to  escape 
from  the  real,  which  is  the  true  field  of  the 
humorist's  activities. 

Again,  all  of  them  are  introspective ;  their 
minds  are  neither  in  nor  of  the  world  about  them. 
The  drama  of  humanity  which  they  perceive  and 
project  is  played  within  themselves.  They  set 
forth  for  us  something  no  one  else  but  them- 
selves has  ever  seen.  Their  own  experience  is 
sufficient.     The  great  humorists    of  our    poetry 
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had  each  of  them  a  vivid  sense  of  people  and 
things.  These  later  poets  have  much  less  sense 
of  people  with  characters,  occupations,  ingrained 
habits,  idiosyncrasies,  tentacles  of  wants,  needs, 
and  gifts,  stretching  out  to  their  fellows. 

Being  introspective  idealists,  they  are  also 
solitaries  ;  they  do  not,  speaking  generally,  face 
life  squarely,  carrying  to  an  extreme  the  wider 
revolt  from  cosmopolitanism.  Certainly  they  en- 
large the  province  of  the  mind,  and  bring  from 
regions  unexplored  rich  spoils  of  imaginative 
discovery ;  but  that  rare  gift  of  simultaneous 
contact  and  detachment,  which  was  the  sure 
possession  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Burns,  is 
of  necessity  denied  to  the  introspective  thinker. 

Then,  too,  the  sources  whence  they  drew 
material  and  inspiration  gave  little  encourage- 
ment in  this  matter.  Nature  has  something  grim, 
austere,  and  inexorable ;  her  consolations  are 
ministries  of  repose  or  of  discipline  rather  than  of 
mirth.  Wordsworth  never  can  have  smiled,  on 
any  genuine  impulse,  after  the  passing  of  his 
promising  defiant  boyhood  ;  the  caverns  of  Prome- 
theus never  ring  with  laughter ;  the  sea  is  the 
scene  of  untold  terror  in  Coleridge,  and  the 
woods  shelter  the  lady  Geraldine ;  the  satyrs  of 
the  song  to  Bacchus  redeem  Keats  from  the  full 
charge,  but  his  Autumn  has  satiety  in  its  beauty. 
No  Musa  Jocosa  could  be  invoked  from  the  hills 
and  forests  and  oceans  of  these  first  romanticists. 

The  soil  and  the  peasant  had  their  humours  for 
Burns;  the  humours  of  Wordsworth's  impossible 
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rustics — he  would  not  take  them  as  they  were — 
have  a  painful  solemnity  :  they  may  be  found  thinly 
scattered  in  the  Excursion.  The  Greek  spirit, 
too,  is  a  strict  and  critical  monitor,  admitting  of 
no  blending  of  the  kinds.  Laodamia,  Prometheus \ 
Hyperion  are  naturally  free  from  all  tinge  of 
humour.  Shelley's  Hellenism  gives  way  at  times, 
but  it  is  to  his  enthusiasm,  never  to  humour. 
Hyperion  is  as  much  Miltonic  as  Hellenic ; 
neither  source  promises  much  to  comedy.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  Greece  that 
we  owe  the  greater  part  of  Peacock  and  the  Aris- 
tophanic  translations  of  Hookham  Frere. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  Coleridge  and  Keats 
drew  the  figures  and  equipment  of  chivalry  and 
the  sense  of  enchanted  landscape  magically  en- 
dowed with  powers  of  good  and  evil.  But  they 
did  not  draw  upon  the  fund  of  fabliaux  like  the 
Reve's  and  Miller's  tales ;  nor  did  they  make 
use  of  the  possibilities  of  grotesque  as  Browning 
did  later.  It  was  reserved  for  Hookham  Frere  to 
take  up  the  tradition  of  Sir  Thopas  and  blend  it 
with  that  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore.  In  Monks 
and  Giants  (1817)  he  exposed  the  emptiness  of 
many  romantic  pretensions,  and  in  addition 
served  as  a  model  for  Beppo,  the  lively  pre- 
decessor of  Don  Juan. 

Those  other  remote  regions  to  which  poets 
resorted  for  the  glamour  of  strangeness  were 
equally  sterile  in  humour.  Whether  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wales,  or  in  the  hills  of  Spain,  or  in  the 
furthest  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  whole  race,  as 
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Southey  sees  it,  seems  devoid  of  the  faculty  of 
smiling.  As  a  wit  puts  it,  his  are  not  verses  to 
be  [read  standing  on  one  leg.  More  than  once, 
as  in  Kehama  and  in  Thalaba,  he 

mixed  with  western  sentimentalism, 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  orientalism. 

But  Southey,  whose  mind  was  really  as  estimable 
as  he  pronounced  George  the  Third's  to  be,  carried 
his  Puritan  Anglicanism  into  the  whole  cycle  of 
his  mythological  epics,  and  laughter  was  choked 
at  the  source. 

Though  the  East  offered  a  rich  treasury  of 
humour  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  neither  Byron  nor 
Moore,  for  all  their  predatory  instincts,  raided  it. 
Byron's  Turks  are  only  Turks  in  name  and 
raiment  ;  Fadladeen  in  Lalla  Rookh  is  a  figure  of 
eighteenth-century  comedy  masquerading  as  an 
oriental.  After  Vathek  (1786)  Meredith  was 
the  first  who  caught  its  glamour  and  fashioned  its 
comedy  for  modern  readers  in  The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat.  These  are  grounds  enough  to  explain 
the  absence  of  humour  in  these  greater  leaders. 
Yet  Wordsworth  did  once  or  twice  attain  to  a 
'  hard  beneficent  smile,'  but  it  is  so  uncomfortable 
a  sight  that  his  utmost  gravity  is  preferable ;  for 
his  placidity  covered  a  passionate  mind,  '  voyaging 
in  strange  seas  of  thought  alone  ' ;  he  was  neither 
clubbable  nor  gregarious.  Coleridge  has  more 
gift :  incidents  and  anecdotes  in  the  Biographia 
Literaria  and  in  Satyrane's  Letters  afford  sugges- 
tions of  an  unworked  vein  in  him.     There  are  in 
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fact  a  number  of  trifles  of  humorous  and  political 
interest ;  epigrams,  some  translated  from  Lessing, 
some  original,  but  none  especially  brilliant. 
There  is  one  for  instance,  to  poetical  Pye — '  meat- 
less and  savourless  Pye  ' — on  his  Carmen  Seculare, 
known  as  the  '  poem  an  age  long,'  which  fairly 
exemplifies  his  quality,  though  it  is  rather  small 
beer : 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be, 

Eternal !  it  can't  fail, 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 
And  without  head  or  tail ! 

The  Devil's  Thoughts  is  a  joint  composition  by 
Coleridge  and  Southey.  It  sets  the  Devil  learn- 
ing iniquity  from  humanity,  and  has  a  rough 
cynical  humour,  as  for  instance  in  this  stanza 
(which  like  the  first  three  is  by  Southey)  : 

As  he  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell  ; 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  Hell.1 

But  it  pales  its  rather  ineffectual  fire  before  the 
poems  in  which  Burns  employed  the  motive. 
Two  or  three  parodies  are  referred  to  elsewhere, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  such  things 
are  the  production  of  Coleridge  the  versifier 
rather  than  the  poet. 

Shelley,  '  that  spirit  from  another  sphere,' 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  in  some  comic 

1  Byron  worked  over  the  idea  in  his  unequal  stanzas,  The  Devil's 
Drive. 
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light  the  oddities,  discrepancies  and  incongruities 
of  our  human  affairs.  But  '  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
world  vexed  '  rather  than  amused  him.  His  heroes 
start  with  every  initial  incompetence  for  humour. 
Mrs.  Shelley  thus  describes  the  hero  of  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  :  '  a  youth  nourished  in  dreams  of  liberty, 
some  of  whose  actions  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  world  ;  but  who  is  animated 
throughout  by  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and  a 
resolution  to  confer  the  boons  of  political  and 
intellectual  freedom  on  his  fellow  -  creatures.' 
One  would  sooner  wring  wine  from  a  rock  than 
humour  from  such  a  character. 

Sometimes  in  prose  a  kind  of  Berserk  rage,  like 
that  against  the  reviewers  in  Adonais,  surges  into 
humorous  expression,  and  he  shakes  the  impotent 
absurdity  before  him :  '  Perhaps  all  discontent 
with  the  less  (to  use  a  Platonic  sophism)  supposes 
the  sense  of  a  just  claim  to  the  greater^  and  that 
we  admirers  of  Faust  are  on  the  right  road  to 
Paradise.  Such  a  supposition  is  not  more  absurd, 
and  is  certainly  less  demoniacal,  than  that  of 
Wordsworth,  where  he  says — 

This  earth, 
Which  is  the  world  of  all  of  us,  and  where 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all. 

As  if  after  sixty  years'  suffering  here,  we  were  to 
be  roasted  alive  for  sixty  million  more  in  hell, 
or  charitably  annihilated  by  a  coup  de  grace  of 
the  bungler  who  brought  us  into  existence  at 
first ! ' 
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Generally  his  political  satire  is  too  ferocious ; 
he  was 

as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  the  earth. 

But  in  Szuellfoot  the  Tyrant  (which  was  suggested 
1  by  the  riotous  grunting  of  pigs '  at  the  fair  of 
San  Giuliano,  while  Shelley  was  reading  his  Ode 
to  Liberty}  there  is  a  certain  boisterousness  of 
comic  imagery.  The  history,  habits  and  desires 
of  the  people  where  they  resemble  those  of  pigs, 
the  weaknesses  of  the  publicists  exposed,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  ordeal  by  the  Green  Bag,  have 
humorous  possibilities,  but  the  piece  misses  fire ; 
only  Shelley's  infallible  literary  skill  makes  it 
readable.  There  is  some  of  the  unconscious 
humour  to  which  cant  gives  birth  in  the  fact 
that  the  poem  was  stifled  at  its  parturition  by 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  whilst 
the  monarch  proceeded  on  his  ineffable  course. 

To  include  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  is  to 
broaden  still  more  the  area  of  meaning  which 
the  word  humour  must  cover.  Here  Shelley's 
intention  was  to  stir  those  whom  he  commiser- 
ated by  a  bare  recital  of  their  wrongs,  and  by 
setting  forth  a  heroic  plan  of  campaign  for  their 
redress.  The  metrical  scheme,  not  too  rigidly 
adhered  to,  is  as  simple  and  popular  as  could  be 
chosen,  and  the  general  effect  is  of  that  calm 
which  comes  of  consummate  and  implacable  rage  ; 
much  of  it  is  monosyllabic  and  prosaic,  all  of  it 
is  grim  and  desperate.  It  is  directed  against 
Murder,  Fraud  and  Anarchy,  which  in  Shelley's 
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vision  are  the  outcome  of  the  administration  of 
Castlereagh,  Eldon,  and  Sidmouth. 

And  Anarchy,  the  skeleton, 
Bowed  and  grinned  to  every  one, 
As  well  as  if  his  education 
Had  cost  ten  millions  to  the  nation. 

For  he  knew  the  Palaces 
Of  our  Kings  were  rightly  his  ; 
His  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  globe, 
And  the  gold-inwoven  robe. 

So  he  sent  his  slaves  before 

To  seize  upon  the  Bank  and  Tower, 

And  was  proceeding  with  intent 

To  meet  his  pensioned  Parliament.  .  .  . 

To  oppose  this  Juggernaut  Shelley  summons 
the  Spirit  of  Freedom,  who  calls  upon  the  supine 
multitudes  of  England  to  assert  their  rights  by 
force  of  numbers.  Compared  to  the  fervour  of 
this  outburst  the  political  satire  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  is  playful  and  lightsome.  These  poems 
envisage  little  but  the  tyranny  which  constituted 
the  larger  half  of  his  experience  of  the  world. 
Even  when  his  mind  is  ostensibly  rollicking,  in 
fact  it  is  quivering  with  sensitiveness.  His  bound- 
less optimism  was  mated  with  an  equal  pessimism. 
Indignation  and  invective  he  could  command ; 
but  it  was  not  given  to  him,  as  to  Swift  and  Burns 
and  Carlyle,  to  be  both  violent  and  humorous. 

It  is  just  questionable  whether  the  Letter  to 
Maria  Gisborne  may  fall  under  this  rubric.  The 
rippling  surface  of  its  rhythmic  current  shows 
many  a  glancing  light  of  situation  and  character : 
whether  strictly  humorous  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  genial  of  all  Shelley's  writings. 
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II 

Keats  was  of  these  four  the  one  who  had  most 
of  that  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  men  which 
is  the  initial  impulse  to  humour — for  Coleridge 
only  wanted  hearers,  not  company. 

He  writes,  for  instance,  in  that  manner  of 
breezy  exaggeration  which  gets  its  effect  by  the 
cavalier  expression  of  half-truths  : 

'  It  is  a  great  pity  that  people  should  by  associ- 
ating themselves  with  the  finest  things  spoil  them. 
Hunt  has  damned  Hampstead  and  masks  and 
sonnets  and  Italian  tales.  Wordsworth  has 
damned  the  lakes — Milman  has  damned  the  old 
drama — West  has  damned — wholesale.  Peacock 
has  damned  satire — Oliver  has  damn'd  music — 
Hazlitt  has  damned  the  bigoted  and  the  blue- 
stockinged  ;  how  durst  the  Man  ?  he  is  your  only 
good  damner,  and  if  ever  I  am  damned — damn 
me  if  I  shouldn't  like  him  to  damn  me.' 

But  when  we  look  into  his  professedly  humorous 
poems,  this  fantasia  of  damnation  has  no  proper 
sequel.  His  nonsense  poems  trail  off — as  he 
admits — into  artifice  ;  though  there  is  genial  cari- 
cature in  his  Spenserian  verses  on  Brown  : 

Ne  cared  he  for  wine,  or  half-and-half, 

Ne  cared  he  for  fish  or  flesh  or  fowl, 

And  sauces  held  he  worthless  as  the  chaff, 

He  'sdeigned  the  swineherd  at  the  wassail-bowl ; 

Ne  with  lewd  ribbalds  sat  he  cheek  by  jowl, 

Ne  with  sly  Lemans  in  the  scorner's  chair, 

But  after  water-brooks  this  Pilgrim's  soul 
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Panted,  and  all  his  food  was  woodland  air 

Though  he  would  of  times  feast  on  gillifiowers  rare. 

Nor  did  he  know  each  aged  watchman's  beat — 
Nor  in  obscured  purlieus  would  he  seek 
For  curled  Jewesses,  with  ankles  neat, 
Who  as  they  walk  abroad  make  tinkling  with  their  feet. 

Keats  staked  his  reputation  for  humorous  poetry 
on  The  Cap  and  Bells,  and  lost.  The  fragment 
falls  between  many  stools ;  there  is  no  solid  fabric 
of  narrative  for  all  this  embroidery  of  banter  and 
fancy  ;  secondly,  though  it  has  occasional  felicities 
of  miniature  imaginativeness,  as  this  of  Eban, 
the  page  : 

and,  as  he  on  did  pass 
With  head  inclined,  each  dusky  lineament 
Showed  in  the  pearl-paved  street,  as  in  a  glass  ; 
His  purple  vest  that  ever  peeping  was 
Rich  from  the  fluttering  crimson  of  his  cloak, 
His  silvery  trousers,  and  his  silken  sash 
Tied  in  a  burnished  knot,  their  semblance  took 
Upon  the  mirrored  walls  wherever  he  might  look, 

yet  it  does  not  capture  the  atmosphere,  nor  does 
it  respect  the  proportions  of  fairyland  as  a  much 
less  supple  predecessor,  Michael  Drayton,  had 
done  in  Nymphidia.  Then  it  is  vaguely  satirical, 
the  one  thing  satire  cannot  afford  to  be,  though 
in  its  day  there  may  have  been  more  point  in  its 
general  reflections  on  the  matrimonial  chaos  of 
George  IV ;  and  finally  Keats  had  little  gift  in 
this  kind  ;  he  became  simply  flippant ;  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  his  self-critical  faculty,  so  sound  in 
regard  to  Endymion,  should  not  have  forewarned 
him  of  the  error  of  his  project. 
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Of  none  of  these,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  they 
have  the  faculty  of  fusing  humour  into  their 
noblest  compositions ;  when  they  have  their  sing- 
ing garments  about  them  they  do  not  view  the 
world,  either  in  that  broad  aspect  or  with  that 
temperamental  tolerance  which  are  essential  to 
the  laughter-lover.  There  are  no  jesters  in  these 
courts  of  romance.  Wordsworth  gazes  into  the 
inmost  arcana  of  nature  with  an  intense  receptivity 
to  its  mighty  silent  forces  ;  Coleridge  shapes  some 
crystal  microcosm  veined  with  the  symbols  of 
good  and  ill ;  Shelley  chants,  with  clarion  voice, 
pasans  of  skiey  Utopias ;  Keats  weaves  and  per- 
fumes an  exquisite  tapestry  with  the  threads  and 
odours  of  yester-year,  to  thrill  the  sense  of  beauty. 
But  to  fleet  the  time  carelessly  is  not  for  them, 
nor  does  poetic  power  come  to  them  in  the  act 
of  observation ;  it  comes  to  them  only  in  those 
moments  of  imaginative  stress  and  vision.  Lack- 
ing these  gifts,  they  are  ill-qualified  to  rank  among 
the  humorists ;  Meredith  might  have  called  them 
Agelasts. 

Byron  stands  in  decisive  contrast  to  this  rather 
solemn  and  august  company.  He  is  a  humorist, 
and  the  history  of  his  poetic  development  is 
the  history  of  the  discovery  that  comic  and  verna- 
cular material  was  more  valuable  to  him  than 
speculative  or  tragic.  He  is  a  realist,  taking 
comprehensive  note  of  the  obvious  current  of 
affairs.  He  watches  mankind  in  its  ill-fitting 
social  garment ;  wherever  it  hangs  baggily  or 
distorts  the  figure,  he  points  an  accusing  finger, 
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both  at  the  tailor  and  the  customer.  He  re- 
asserts the  place  of  woman  in  comedy,  thinking 
with  Burns : 

What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An  'twere  na  for  the  lasses  O  ! 

He  is  the  l  natural  man,'  undisguised  and  un- 
trammelled. 

In  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  he  is  a 
young  giant  waking  to  feel  his  strength ;  from 
the  turbulent  depths  of  his  nature  was  summoned 
the  instinct  for  rebellion  in  literature.  In  the 
indiscriminate  swing  of  his  club,  many  bare  and 
some  reverend  heads  were  hit ;  but  he  was  hence- 
forth a  proved  Hercules.  Many  retractations 
followed,  on  Byron's  temper  cooling  and  his  judg- 
ment asserting  itself.  Among  his  fastest  friends 
were  afterwards  some  of  those  whom  he  had 
most  rudely  attacked. 

Childe  Harold  in  its  present  form  boasts  no 
more  humour  than  the  poems  of  the  other 
romanticists ;  but  in  its  first  inception  it  had 
some  satirical  intention.  In  the  first  two  cantos 
there  were  stanzas,1  now  deleted,  which  attacked 
such  diverse  objects  as  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  John  Carr  (a  dull 
encyclopaedic  writer  on  Spain),  and  those  '  classic 
thieves'  the  riflers  of  the  Elgin  marbles  from 
Athens.  By  the  advice  of  Dallas,  who  tran- 
scribed the  poem,  and  Murray  the  publisher, 
these  strictures  were  unluckily  omitted  and  Byron 

1  They  are  indicated  in  his  Poetical  Works,  ed.   E.   H.  Coleridge, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  xviii.  and  xix. 
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reserved  these  gifts  for  maturer  uses.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  he  abandoned  all  affectation  and 
plunged  deep  into  riotous  relaxation  that  he 
found  his  true  metier  in  Beppo.  Partly  guided 
by  Frere's  Whistle  craft,  he  went  back  to  Pulci 
(some  of  whose  Morgante  Maggiore  he  translated 
baldly)  for  his  model.  He  practised  the  art  of 
unstinted  digression  and  happy  resumption, 
ranging  over  every  topic  that  had  the  slightest 
relation  to  his  story.  It  is  rather  a  series  of 
digressions  into  which  a  story  occasionally  in- 
trudes. '  The  story  slips  for  ever  through  my 
fingers,'  he  says ;  still,  by  this  abandonment  of 
all  formal  restrictions  he  achieves 

the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading. 

The  success  of  the  poem  lies  in  its  effortless 
mastery  of  many  moods,  its  '  classically  elegant 
comic  style '  (a  prose  speech  which  runs  into  the 
mould  of  poetic  rhythm),  its  astonishing  force  of 
ridicule,  its  feats  of  comic  rhyme,  and  the  agility 
it  stimulates  in  the  reader.  In  the  main  it  is  an 
expression  of  contempt  for  '  old  Saturn's  reign  of 
sugar-candy,'  and  a  perfectly  unapologetic  declara- 
tion that  there  shall  be  '  more  cakes  and  ale,'  and 
that  'ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too.'  The 
Vision  of  Judgment  concentrates  this  comic  energy 
into  satiric  invective.  It  is  the  consummate  ex- 
ample of  insolent  strength,  but  relieved  from  the 
accusation  of  impertinence  by  its  unerring  choice 
of  the   points    for    assault ;    obsolete    theologies, 
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hypocritical  creeds,  sycophantic  and  turn-coat 
poets,  bad  verse,  and  above  all,  the  plea  for 
George  III,  that  his  domestic  virtues  should  atone 
for  the  disasters  of  his  statecraft.  It  blighted 
Southey  as  a  poet  permanently. 

Don  Juan  is  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  comes  right  down  to  the  level 
of  life  and  portrays  it  unidealised.  It  is  one  of 
our  masterpieces  of  realism ;  it  shows  us  where 
we  are,  a  necessary  prelude  to  discussing  where 
we  should  go.  But  Byron  also  has  his  prophetic 
moments.  Many  a  question  about  which  we  are 
only  just  daring  to  gather  witness,  he  had  proved 
to  all  but  the  timid  and  those  who  had  vested 
interests  to  be  ripe  for  bold  and  liberal  handling. 
But,  unhappily  for  his  serious  reputation,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  a  wit.  The 
poem  exhibits  fearlessly  the  comic  reluctance  of 
humanity  to  strive  for  the  ideals  of  the  orthodox 
prophets  and  priests ;  it  flutters  the  dovecotes  of 
comfortable  inert  virtue ;  it  drags  to  light  many  a 
hoary  convention  and  pretence  ;  it  gives  authentic 
pictures  of  youth  with  its  complicated  concerns 
and  emotions.  The  satire  spreads  wide  and 
admits  of  no  limits  within  the  range  of  human 
adventure,  but  the  effect  is  not  dissipated.  In 
the  main  its  purport  is  that  mankind  which 
should  be  of  gigantic  stature  spends  itself  upon 
pigmy  ventures ;  but  the  long  habit  of  contempt 
made  Byron  state  this  as  though  mankind  were 
really  the  crawling  ephemeral  thing  which  he 
depicts.     This  is  done  with  amazing  zest,  though 
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with  some  carelessness  of  art ;  yet  the  mastery  of 
the  stanza  is  complete  when  the  poet  wishes.  The 
torrent  of  vivid  diction,  colloquial  and  unsought, 
sweeps  along  with  it  rhythm,  rhyme,  dialogue, 
and  rhetoric  in  its  abounding  power.  Ludicrous 
imagery,  contemptuous  simile,  ready-witted  asso- 
ciation, all  play  their  part  in  this  wild  carousal 
of  laughter,  caricature,  and  satire. 

Byron  passed  like  a  whirlwind  across  the  plains 
of  human  activity  and  about  the  little  edifices  of 
endeavour  built  thereon ;  most  of  them  proved 
flimsy  or  inadequate  or  grotesque.  When  the 
tempest  swept  over  them  they  crumbled  and 
their  dust  strewed  the  ground.  In  his  office  of 
social  critic,  whether  the  thing  he  assailed  were 
great  or  small,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  pay 
reverence  where  reverence  was  not  due ;  no  con- 
spiracy of  delusion  could  look  to  him  for  support. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  random  enumeration  of 
the  things  to  which  he  laid  intellectual  siege : 
marriage  and  all  the  volume  of  woe  it  may  entaiJ, 
-passim;  divorce  with  the  ghastly  institution  of 
monetary  damages,1  and  the  nasty  curiosity  of 
newspaper  readers ; 2  the  moralities  and  philo- 
sophies which  go  blinkered  to  their  supposed 
conclusions  ; 3  the  bungling  of  some  of  their  tasks 
by  educators;4  the  shibboleths  of  glory  and  fame;5 
the  iniquity — in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  sense — of 
the  distribution  of  Fortune's  favours ; 6  hypocritical 
niceties    of  feeling  ;   hollow  friendships  ; 7    turn- 

1  I.64.  2  XII.  65.  3  IX.  14-24.  *  1.40-45. 

5  VIII.  14.  6  viii.  13.  7  VI.  16. 
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coat  politicians ;  place  -  hunting  poets ;  the 
fumblers  —  Southey  chief  among  them  —  after 
romance  ; *  architectural  restorations  ; 2  the  chances 
and  accidents  which  determine  man's  destinies, 
even  in  his  largest  ventures ; 3  the  shifts  to  which 
women  are  driven  where  all  the  social  laws  are  the 
outgrowth  of  masculine  traditions.4  All  these 
follies,  perversities,  and  the  vain  imaginings  of 
romance  when  it  parts  from  life,  soar  like  Icarus 
too  near  the  sun  of  his  wit,  and  fall  brokenly  to 
earth. 

On  some  of  these  matters,  no  doubt,  we  can- 
not accept  him  as  an  unbiassed  witness  ;  when  he 
speaks  of  '  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife,'  it 
is  clear  that  he  is  speaking  out  of  his  own  bitter 
experience.  But  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
his  evidence  is  not  to  be  ruled  out.  The  evidence 
of  one  clear  trained  mind  is  worth  the  hearsay 
and  traditional  assertion  of  a  multitude  of  medio- 
crities ;  although,  therefore,  his  scoffing  at  marriage 
has  nothing  of  the  universal  application  of  some 
other  of  his  criticisms,  yet  we  may  conjecture 
from  it  the  mute  misery  of  thousands  circum- 
stanced like  Byron,  but  lacking  his  independence 
and  readiness  to  brave  ostracism  rather  than 
tolerate  a  perpetually  galling  yoke,  or  the 
anathemas  of  those  who  condemn  without 
knowledge. 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  Byron  as  a  dealer  in 
the  wares  of  looseness,  self-indulgence,  cynicism, 

1  III.  93-106.  2  XVI.  58. 

3  VIII.  72.  4  XII.  66. 
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and  pose.  It  is  much  truer  to  see  in  him  a 
'  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas '  whose  aim  is  to 
'  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes.'  For  if 
we  set  down,  equally  at  random,  some  of  the 
qualities  and  gifts  to  which  he  paid  homage, 
we  shall  see  that  he  was  not  simply  a  flaneur ; 
that  many  things  were  sacred  to  him ;  but  like  a 
sane  man,  he  claimed  to  pronounce  which  they 
should  be.  He  celebrates,  for  example,  the 
virtues  of  innate  independence,  dignity,  and 
courage ;  the  heroic  spirit  which  defends  every 
ditch  of  the  outworks,  every  gate  of  the  city, 
and  cannot  yield  when  the  citadel  is  stormed 
and  everything  but  honour  lost ; *  action  and 
accomplishment,  as  in  Catharine,  Suwarrow,2  and 
Don  Juan  himself;  acceptance  of  a  sudden 
chivalric  responsibility  and  fidelity  to  its  sum- 
mons heedless  of  consequences,  as  in  Juan's 
protection  of  Leila ; 3  a  sense  of  religion  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  bigger  elements  of 
nature  (this  perhaps  is  learnt  from  Shelley) ; 4 
grace  of  feature,  poise  and  address  in  men ;  and, 
above  all,  the  enchantment  of  romance  in  the 
youthful  passion  of  Juan  and  Haidee,  marred 
neither  by  the  taint  of  ignominy,  nor  by  any 
note  of  scoffing.     This  mighty  visitation  of 

The  world,  which  is  a  curious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write, 


1  VIII.  104-122.  2  VII.  58-66. 

3  VIII.  91-102.  4  III.  104. 
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left  behind  it  materials  for  discrimination  between 
some  enduring  things  and  their  specious  imita- 
tions ;  between  virtue  which  means  control,  and 
the  nerveless  chastity  which  is  simply  pale- 
faced  fear ;  between  the  wisdom  about  which 
crabbed  age  theorises  and  that  which  is  learnt 
in  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  youth's  affairs  : 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure  ; 

and  between  truth,  which  is  always  and  only  the 
last  conquest  of  the  mind,  and  the  traditions  and 
conventions  which  are  sometimes  simply  reiterated 
and  established  falsehood. 

Most  minds  delve,  if  they  delve  at  all,  not  for 
firm  foundations,  but  for  a  substructure  that  will 
answer  for  the  moment  and  the  place.  Byron 
dug  deeper,  treating  these  half-measures  with 
contempt,  and  only  finding  satisfaction  in  the 
stabilities  which  would  carry  the  weight  of 
human  experience  at  any  time  and  in  any 
circumstances.  He  was  eyed  askance — which 
amused  him  consumedly — just  as  the  seeker  for 
truth  who  goes  out  with  neither  wallet  nor  scrip 
of  predilection  and  prejudgment  has  always  been 
suspected  by  complacent  and  fearful  ignorance. 
Byron  is  not  so  portentously  serious  as  all  this 
might  suggest,  though  this  is  the  greater  and 
more  central  part  of  him.  There  are  innumer- 
able swift  sallies  of  wit,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  the  less  recondite  humour  of  situation  and 
character,  as   in   the   immortal    assembly   of  the 
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villeggiatura  or  house-party  in  canto  xiii. ;  the 
Duke,  the  twelve  peers — 

such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook  ; 

and  the 

Four  Honourable  Members,  whose 

Honour  was  more  before  their  names  than  after  ; 

Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman ;  '  the 
Reverend  Rodomont  Precision,  who  did  not 
hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner ' ;  '  Dick  Dubious, 
the  metaphysician ' ;  'Sir  John  Pottledrop,  the 
mighty  drinker,'  and  among  the  women  folk 

Miss  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  O'Tabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw. 

Over  the  portal  of  the  entree  of  this  set  Byron 
wrote  the  discreet  protective  signal 

For  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety. 

In  their  rather  improper  way  too,  the  incidents  of 
Juan's  disguising  as  Juanna,  his  enlistment  in  the 
regiment  of  Catharine's  lovers,  and  the  affair  of 
'  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace '  of  Fitz- 
Fulke,  are  exceedingly  diverting,  to  say  nothing 
of  others  of  the  succession  :  Julia,  Gulbeyaz, 
Lolah,  Katinka,  the  sleepy  Venus,  Dudu,  Lady 
Adeline  Amundeville,  and  Miss  Aurora  Raby.  It 
is  for  this  large  crop  of  peccadilloes  and  equivocal 
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adventures  that  there  is  needed  all  the  force  of 
the  defensive  plea  embodied  in  his  couplet : 

He  knew  the  world  and  would  not  see  depravity 
In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil's  fertility. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  count  the  flashes 
in  this  fleet's  broadside  of  wit  against  dullness, 
pretension,  pedantry,  and  the  things  which  earned 
the  poet's  distaste.  Perhaps  his  comment  on  the 
English  winter, 

The  English  winter— ending  in  July, 

To  recommence  in  August — now  was  done, 

is  only  an  adaptation  of  Horace  Walpole's  c  The 
summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.'  More 
characteristic  is  the  fine  compactness  of  wit  and 
satire,  though  precisians  object  to  the  rhymes, 
in  the  quatrain  : 

I  know  that  what  our  neighbours  call  ''longueurs} 
(We've  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have  the  thing, 
In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  spring  — )  .  .  . 

and  in  this,  where  Don  Juan  pays  his  first  ex- 
tortionate English  hotel  bill : 

But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 
Is  free,  the  respiration's  worth  the  money. 

But  it  is  absurd  to  choose  samples  when  wit  is 
the  warp  of  the  whole  fabric. 

Byron's  impatience  of  all  fetters  makes  him 
appear  to  timid  minds  essentially  irreverent ;  he 
handles  the  antiquated  parts  of  the  current 
theology  with  total  disrespect,  and  treats  the 
long-established  tragic  legend  of  Don  Juan  with 

R 
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much  more  than  Molieresque  irony  and  licence. 
He  is  in  many  ways  like  Falstaff;  they  are 
healthy  symptoms,  these  vast,  irregular  figures, 
who  push  vigorously  against  the  deadening 
pressure  of  homogeneity  and  convention.  Byron 
faces  the  facts ;  Falstaff  melts  them  in  a  flame  of 
wit.  Both  share  a  complete  contempt  for  those 
who  are  daunted  by  things  so  harmless  in  the 
trial.  We  need  at  times  the  assurance  they  give 
us  that  life  is  a  bigger  thing  than  a  transient 
morality.  Byron  was  a  humorist,  but  much  more 
than  a  professed  jester.  There  was  bitterness 
enough  in  his  experience  to  make  him  an  avenger  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  nobility  enough  in  his  com- 
position to  justify  his  assumption  of  the  role. 
The  world  was  his  oyster,  which  he  with  a 
masterful,  not  to  say  cruel,  sword  did  open. 
He  took  its  measure  in  almost  all  its  attributes. 
His  diagnosis  of  the  complex  of  diseases  was 
rough,  but  accurate  in  the  main,  and  contributes 
to  healing.  We  must  have  Byrons  as  well  as 
Shelleys.  If  he  seems  rather  indiscriminately 
destructive,  after  all  Don  Juans  can  only  come 
into  existence  when  hypocrisy  is  bolstered  up  by 
sentimentalism  ;  both  are  better  destroyed. 

Ill 

We  may  pass,  by  a  justifiable  transition,  to  a 
small  group  of  writers  who  used  the  ottava  rima 
before  Byron,  whether  under  the  influence  of  the 
Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,   or  of  Ariosto,  or 
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following  in  the  track  of  earlier  English  practice 
(Gay  employed  it  in  his  address  to  Pope,  A 
Welcome  from  Greece),  or  by  some  quick  instinct 
for  the  comic  possibilities  of  the  measure. 
Tennant  in  Anster  Fair  ( 1  8 1 1 )  had  a  closing 
alexandrine  ;  a  stanza  picturing  Rab  the  Ranter's 
bagpipe  playing  will  illustrate  both  the  measure 
and  the  vividly  observed  and  racily  described 
rural  humours  of  the  poem  : 

So  on  they  trip,  King,  Maggie,  Knight  and  Earl, 
Green-coated  courtier,  satin-snooded  dame, 

Old  men  and  maidens,  man,  wife,  boy  and  girl, 
The  stiff,  the  supple,  bandy-legged  and  lame, — 

All  suckt  and  wrapt  into  the  dance's  whirl, 
Inevitably  witched  within  the  same  ; 

Whilst  Rab  far-seen,  o'erlooks  the  huddling  Loan, 

Rejoices  in  his  pipes  and  squeals  serenely  on. 

Frere  abandons  the  alexandrine  and  goes  back 
to  the  form  as  Harrington,  Drayton,  Fairfax 
and  Gay  left  it.  In  the  Prospectus  and  Specimen 
of  an  intended  National  Work,  by  William  and 
Robert  Whistlecraft  of  Stow-M  arket  in  Suffolk, 
Harness  and  Collar-Makers  (18 17),  the  style 
of  Beppo,  which  almost  immediately  eclipsed 
it  (18 1 8),  is  anticipated.  The  picture  of  Sir 
Gawain,  for  instance,  has  the  verve  and  flexibility 
of  movement,  the  light  bantering  of  poetic 
seriousness  and  the  mock  heroic  treatment  of 
legend  which  Byron  carried  to  the  fullest  length 
in  Don  Juan : 

On  every  point,  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 

His  judgment,  and  his  prudence  and  his  wit, 

Were  deemed  the  very  touchstone  and  the  test 
Of  what  was  proper,  graceful,  just  and  fit ; 
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A  word  from  him  set  everything  at  rest, 

His  short  decisions  never  failed  to  hit ; 
His  silence,  his  reserve,  his  inattention, 
Were  felt  as  the  severest  reprehension. 

The  measure  had  a  later  practitioner  in  Reynolds, 
who  wrote  in  it  his  burlesque  The  Fields  of  Tot- 
hill.  This,  like  most  other  poems  in  the  ottava 
rima,  is  a  fragment.  It  holds  out  some  faint 
promise  of  telling  the  story  of  Bessy,  the  daughter 
of  Aberfield,  who  maintains  a  cockpit,  the  resort 
of  the  Fancy,  but  it  ranges  over  the  whole  earth 
in  its  fifty-three  stanzas  of  prelude. 

How  fine  are  Wooers  when  they're  desperate  men, 
The  souls  of  dear  tempestuous  tenderness  ! 

They  may  cut  throats  as  fast  as  cooks  cut  capers, 

And  help  themselves  to  ladies  without  leave, 
And  be  deep-damned  in  all  the  daily  papers, 

For  being  so  sadly  prone  to  slay  and  thieve  ; 
They  may  give  warmth  to  ricks  and  rooms,  with  tapers, 

And  husbands  of  their  amorous  wives  relieve  ; 
Still  they've  a  saving  grace  o'er  all  inclining, 

Like  one  star  over  Newgate  gently  shining  : 

They  love — they  pick  a  pocket — but  they  love  ! 

Readers  of  Byron's  correspondence  will  re- 
member the  name  of  Francis  Hodgson,  a  cleric 
and  poet.  For  the  most  part  his  verses  have 
won  the  just  reward  of  oblivion  ;  but  a  poem 
called  Childe  Harold? s  Monitor  (i 8 1 9)  may  add 
a  little  to  the  gaiety  of  those  who  unearth  it. 
Hodgson  is  much  more  '  Papist '  than  Byron 
himself;  he  is  a  kind  of  versifying  Jeffrey,  appre- 
hensive of  the  departure  of  Byron  from  the 
strict  paths  of  Nature  as  the  eighteenth  century 
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knew  them,  and  of  his  ill-advised  wandering  in 
the  wake  of  the  new  romanticists.  There  is  a 
fine  vigorous  perversity,  a  resolute  blindness  in 
the  satire,  whilst  the  couplet  is  managed  with 
sufficient  virility  to  make  it  surprising  that  the 
poem  is  not  more  often  mentioned.  A  short 
passage  may  exemplify  its  feeling  and  its  satirical 
method  : 

Then  England's  rhymesters,  with  infected  brains, 
Sang  vulgar  heroes  in  congenial  strains  ; 
A  Marten's  fate  inspired  the  people's  phrase, 
And  Tyler  asked  the  Billingsgate  of  praise. 
Incongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  low, 
Of  household  matters  mixed  with  moral  woe  ! 
Of  drawling  quaker-like  conceited  phrase, 
To  dress  the  sentiments  of  nobler  days. 

But  whence  in  bolder  England  could  arise 
This  prosing  lameness  fit  for  German  skies  ? 
Klopstock,  thou  leader  of  the  droning  band, 
Thou  drowsy  bee  that  humm'st  o'er  Judah's  land  ; 
Whose  heavy  note,  half  snored  and  hardly  sung, 
Cloyed  with  the  sweets  without  the  sting  of  Young, 
Bursts  in  bombastic  pop-guns  now  and  then, 
To  thee  in  part  we  owe  our  foolscap  men. 
But  nor  the  heightening  screams,  nor  closing  groans, 
The  hubbub  wild  of  Jacobinic  tones, 
That  burst  o'er  Europe  in  a  cloudy  maze, 
Blood  and  blank  verse,  and  politics  and  plays  ; 
Not  all  these  horrors  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone 
Stained  England's  Muse — her  ruin  was  her  own. 
Palely  she  drooped  in  melody's  decline, 
From  Cowper's  loose,  to  Southey's  looser  line  ; 
Till  Wordsworth  dared  on  Keswick's  bank  to  plant 
The  verse  of  Klopstock  with  the  sense  of  Kant. 

The  prose  notes  at  the  close  of  the  poem  are 
even  more  valorously  wrong-headed  ;  the  whole 
piece  is  the  endeavour  of  a  mind  of  the  year 
1700  to  sweep  back  the  tides  of  a  century. 
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IV 

The  humorists  by  trade  are  much  less  signifi- 
cant. Hood  and  Moore  are  the  chief  of  them. 
They  make  jokes  with  frequency.  Some  of  the 
Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People  by  Hood 
and  Reynolds  have  still  a  little  salt,  and  of  course 
many  puns.  Coleridge  fastened  on  the  best  of 
them  in  the  poem  to  Mrs.  Fry,  who  set  up  a 
school  for  criminals  in  Newgate  : 

I  like  your  carriage  and  your  silken  grey, 

Your  dove-like  habits,  and  your  silent  preaching  ; 

But  I  don't  like  your  Newgatory  teaching.1 

If  this  has  a  superior  it  must  be  that  of  the  door 
which  was  shut  with  '  such  a  slam,' 

It  sounded  like  a  wooden  damn. 

There  was  a  serious  side  to  Hood's  art ;  in  what 
Beddoes  called  the  owl-light  from  Byron  to 
Tennyson  he  shines  the  most  certain  star.  He 
had  a  novel  and  undiscovered  province  of  emotion 
to  explore,  as  he  proved  in  such  poems  as  The 
Haunted  House.  His  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson^  Esq., 
is  the  best  of  all  responses  to  the  '  unco  guid.' 
But  the  public  and  poverty  compelled  him  to 
sharpen  his  curious  comic  faculties  in  spite  of  a 
constitutional  attraction  to  tragedy.  Being  in 
this  galley  he  set  to  with  a  will.     He  developed 

1  Byron  referred  to  the  philanthropic  lady  in  Don  Juan,  x.  85. 
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the  humorous  treatment  of  tragic  themes,  as  in 
Miss  Kilmansegg,  the  banker's  daughter.  The 
witticisms  of  comparison,  pun  and  allusion  are 
like  the  incessant  rattle  of  musketry ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  line  in  the  two  thousand  without  its 
crackle,  at  its  best  of  brilliant  conceit,  at  its  worst 
of  verbal  twittering.  The  method  amazes  by  its 
inexhaustible  fertility,  rather  than  by  any  added 
emphasis  or  illumination  it  supplies.  Yet  com- 
pounded of  wit  as  it  is,  the  story  marches  relent- 
lessly to  its  ghastly  end,  and  the  pride  of  wealth 
is  undone.  It  has  something  of  the  vivid  sense 
of  Hood's  humanity  which  is  the  personal  feeling 
behind  the  Song  of  the  Shirt  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ', 
and  these,  hackneyed  though  they  be,  have  the 
authentic  note  of  passion.  Even  in  them  word- 
play and  audacious  rhyme  have  their  place.  Of 
the  stanzas  : 

Still  for  all  slips  of  hers, 

One  of  Eve's  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 

Oozing  so  clammily, 

Symons  says  :  '  The  rhymes  would  be  laughable  if 
Hood's  sensitive  finger  had  not  trembled  on  them 
and  touched  them  into  pathos.' 

In  Moore's  humorous  poems  we  are  more 
conscious  of  a  target.  This  '  troubadour  of  the 
nineteenth  century '  gave  expression  in  satire  and 
jest  to  '  a  keen  sense  of  the  undying  absurdity  of 
human  nature.'  He  attempted  some  full  length 
satires,  The  Sceptic,  Intolerance,  and  Corruption 
(1808).      Some   lines   from   the   last-named   are 
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amongst  the  best  that  Moore  produced  in  this 
form  : 

Not  bolder  truths  of  Sacred  Freedom  hung 
From  Sidney's  pen  or  burned  on  Fox's  tongue, 
Than  upstart  Whigs  produce  each  market  night, 
While  yet  their  conscience,  as  their  purse,  is  light  ; 
While  debts  at  home  excite  their  care  for  these 
Which,  dire  to  tell,  their  much-loved  country  owes, 
And  loud  and  upright,  till  their  price  be  known, 
They  thwart  the  King's  supplies  to  raise  their  own. 
But  bees  on  flowers  alighting,  cease  their  hum  — 
So  settling  upon  places,  Whigs  grow  dumb. 

But  he  lacked  Dryden's  authority  and  resounding 
line,  and  Pope's  exquisite  polish.  He  managed 
better  those  fables  and  analogies  of  the  political 
situation  in  The  Two-penny  Post-Bag  (1812),  The 
Fudge  Family  in  Paris  (1818),  and  Fables  for  the 
Holy  Alliance  (1823).  They  are  not  remarkably 
ferocious,  they  are  not  even  remarkably  biting, 
but  the  best  of  them  are  fresh  and  pointed,  all  of 
them  are  quite  fearless,  and  have  a  certain  witty 
propriety.  The  execution  of  the  idea  of  the 
intercepted  letters  in  The  Two-fenny  Post-Bag  is 
admirable.  They  form  a  compound  of  social 
and  political  satire  centring  upon  the  follies  of 
the  Regent  and  his  boon  companions,  Yarmouth 
and  the  rest,  and  upon  the  administration 
of  Castlereagh.  Club  jests,  the  spicy  gossip  of 
the  set  in  which  Moore  moved,  and  the  very 
conspicuous  indiscretions  of  the  Prince,  provide 
material  which  he  embroiders  with  quick  fancy, 
punning  associations,  shrewd  exposures,  and  a 
host  of  names  not  in  the  least  concealed  by  the 
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omission  of  a  few  letters.  The  Fudge  Family  in 
Paris  has  the  same  general  aims,  but  with  more 
figures  on  the  stage  at  one  time.  Among  the 
best  realised  are  the  young  blood  Bob  Fudge, 
who  is  intoxicated  by  Paris  in  much  the  same  way 
as  all  other  young  bloods,  and  his  unsophisti- 
cated sister  Biddy,  who  waits  open-eyed  for  some 
evidence  of  the  sentimentalism  which  Sterne  had 
taught  young  ladies  to  anticipate  on  all  sides  on 
the  continent ;  she  flutters  through  an  affair  with 
a  pseudo-count,  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  design- 
ing linen-draper.  It  is  the  small  shot  of  wit,  but 
well  aimed.  Moore  carries  bigger  guns  in  some 
of  his  Rhymes  on  the  Road  (1823),  two  of  which 
are  more  notable  than  the  rest.  In  one  he 
condemns  the  impostures  of  certain  types  of 
genius,  Rousseau  being  the  text  of  his  discourse ; 
another,  in  lighter  vein,  complains  of  the  ubiquity 
of  the  British  tourist,  even  a  century  ago  : 

And  is  there  then  no  earthly  place 
Where  we  can  rest,  in  dream  Elysian, 

Without  some  cursed,  round  English  face, 
Popping  up  near  to  break  the  vision  ? 

Who  knows  if  to  the  West  we  roam, 
But  we  may  find  some  Blue  '  at  home,' 

Among  the  blacks  of  Carolina — 
Or,  flying  to  the  eastward,  see 
Some  Mrs.  Hopkins,  taking  tea 

And  toast  upon  the  Wall  of  China  ! 

— a  neat  climax  to  a  poem  in  which  the  effect  of 
unconscious  incongruity  is  hit  off  throughout. 
The  whole  series  of  pasquinades,  done  under  the 
nom   de  -plume  of  Thomas  Brown,  is  undeniably 
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clever,  but  they  may  be  thought  to  show  Moore  suc- 
cumbing to  his  besetting  temptation,  a  disastrous 
fluency,  a  proneness  to  spin  out  a  little  thing  to 
an  inadvisable  tenuity.  As  impromptus  they 
would  be  extraordinary  and  arresting ;  as  the 
considered  work  of  an  artist  seriously  challenging 
posterity,  they  keep  too  near  the  surface.  But 
they  have  sparkle  and  a  nice  touch  in  the  putting 
on  of  ridicule.  They  are  literary  wash-drawings, 
an  art  to  which  Moore's  gifts  are  exactly  suited  ; 
he  knows  by  instinct  what  can  be  done  in  the 
medium,  and  in  this  kind  his  technique  is 
excellent. 

V 

Lamb's  fancy  gambolled  more  airily  in  prose 
than  in  verse ;  yet  he  has  his  Farewell  to  Tobacco, 
and  more  memorable,  his  sonnet  on  Work  : 

Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 

And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 

To  the  ever-haunting  importunity  , 

Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 

To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh  !  most  sad, 

To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood? 

Who  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good, 

Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  unglad 

Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings, 

That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 

For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel — 

In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  returnings  ; 

Where  toiling,  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye 

He,  and  his  thoughts,  keep  pensive  working-day. 

There  is  also  a  small  company  of  anecdotists, 
Southey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Landor  and  Moore,  who 
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write  faintly  amusing  tales,  like  too  prolonged 
epigrams.  Examples  are  Southey's  Well  of  St. 
Keyne  and  Leigh  Hunt's  Curate  and  his  Bishop. 
Leigh  Hunt  shows  better  in  his  Feast  of  the  Poets, 
as  in  this  description  of  the  minor  poets,  '  the 
eleventh  plague ' : 

And  in  rushed  a  mob  with  a  scuffle  and  squeeze, 
Exclaiming,  What !  Wordsworth  and  fellows  like  these  ! 
Nay  then  we  may  all  take  our  seats  as  we  please  ! 
I  can't,  if  I  would  tell  you  who  they  all  were  ; 
But  a  whole  shoal  of  fops  and  pedants  were  there, 
And  all  the  heart  and  impart  men,  and  such  as  suppose 
They  write  like  the  Virgils,  the  Popes,  and  Boileaus. 
The  God  smiled  at  first  with  a  turn  towards  the  fire 
And  whisper'd,  'There,  tell  'em  they'd  better  retire'; 
But  Lord  !  this  was  only  to  set  all  their  quills  up  ; 
The  rogues  did  but  bustle ;  and  pulling  their  frills  up, 
Stood  fixing  their  faces,  and  stirred  not  an  inch  ; 
Nay,  some  took  their  snuff  out  and  joined  in  a  pinch. 

Landor  collected  his  slighter  verse  in  Dry  Sticks 
Fagoted.  A  trace  of  humour  may  be  found  in 
a  witty  reply  to  Moore's : 

'  Our  couch  shall  be  roses  all  spangled  with  dew,' 
It  would  give  me  rheumatics,  and  so  it  would  you. 

To  some  tastes  there  is  no  humour  in  these 
years  so  pleasing  to  the  mental  palate  as  that  of 
Thomas  Love  Peacock.  His  antipathies  were 
stirred  by  many  things,  paper  currency,  hypocrisy 
and  cant,  transcendental  philosophy,  and  our 

Steam-nursed,  steam-borne,  steam-killed, 
And  gas-enlightened  race. 

For  his  poetry  he  reserved  that  exquisite  union  of 
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comedy  and  lyric  grace  which  gives  him  a  stand- 
ing among  the  Elizabethan  lyrists ;  as  when  the 
friar  in  Maid  Marian,  warm  with  canary,  sings : 

Little  I  reck  of  matin  bell, 

But  drown  its  toll  with  clanging  horn  ; 

And  the  only  beads  I  love  to  tell 

Are  the  beads  of  dew  on  the  spangled  thorn. 

Not  often  enough  do  so  fine  a  classical  taste,  so 
rare  an  appreciation  of  old  port,  so  convivial  a 
genius,  and  so  charming  a  lyrical  faculty  find  a 
home  in  one  spirit.  If  Bacchus  could  be  reincar- 
nated it  might  be  at  the  singing  of  some  of  Pea- 
cock's chansons  d  boire,  as  Sir  Toby  sang,  '  without 
mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice.'  It  is  hard  to 
decide  whether  the  theme  '  Let  us  moisten  our 
clay,  since  'tis  thirsty  and  porous '  is  better 
handled  in  Seamen  Three  or  in  In  his  last  binn 
Sir  Peter  lies,  or  in  the  following,  which  is  perhaps 
less  well  known  : 

If  I  drink  water  while  this  doth  last, 

May  I  never  again  drink  wine  ; 

For  how  can  a  man,  in  his  life  of  a  span, 

Do  anything  better  than  dine  ? 

We'll  dine  and  drink,  and  say  if  we  think 

That  anything  better  can  be  ; 

And  when  we  have  dined,  wish  all  mankind 

May  dine  as  well  as  we. 

And  though  a  good  wish  will  fill  no  dish, 

And  brim  no  cup  with  sack, 

Yet  thoughts  will  spring,  as  the  glasses  ring, 

To  illumine  our  studious  track. 

On  the  brilliant  dreams  of  our  hopeful  schemes 

The  light  of  the  flask  shall  shine  : 

And  we'll  sit  till  day,  but  we'll  find  the  way 

To  drench  the  world  with  wine. 
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He  has  ballad  narratives  too,  such  as  Robin  Hood 
and  The  Priest  and  the  Mulberry  Tree.  But  the 
triumph  of  all  his  narrative  is  his  mock-heroic 
War-song  of  Dinas  Vawr,  *  put  upon  record  as 
being  the  quintessence  of  all  the  war-songs  that 
ever  were  written,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  the  appetencies,  tendencies,  and  consequences 
of  military  glory ' : 

The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter, 
But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter  ; 
We  therefore  deemed  it  meeter 
To  carry  off  the  latter. 

It  is  too  familiar  to  quote  at  any  greater  length. 


VI 

In  such  a  general  survey  as  this,  the  parodists 
cannot  be  ignored.  Parody  moves  in  a  narrow 
arena ;  it  does  not  aim  any  blow  at  perfection,  it 
does  not  waste  its  energies  on  the  negligible.  Its 
proper  field  is  where  there  is  high  excellence  and 
defects  withal.  The  writer  must  possess  penetra- 
tive skill,  and  know  his  model  well  enough  to 
pierce  into  the  creative  mind,  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  moment  of  slackening  inspiration,  and  the 
easy  mechanical  trick  which  ekes  out  the  flagging 
impulse,  and  to  detect  the  false  note  of  sentiment 
which  is  floated  into  the  general  harmony.  He 
is  a  critic  of  style  whose  criticism  is  so  incisive 
and  so  easily  done  that  he  has  energy  to  spare  for 
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a  new  creation,  like  the  old  one,  but  bringing  in 
the  element  of  laughter  when  he  comes  upon  the 
flaw  in  the  victim's  work.  It  is  a  more  delicate 
art  than  burlesque  or  travesty ;  our  modern 
nervous  acuteness  for  detail  in  craftsmanship  has 
brought  us  the  masterpieces  of  the  method ; 
but  they  are  in  the  line  of  tradition  from  The 
Anti-Jacobin  and  Rejected  Addresses.  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  dates  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
lies  therefore  outside  the  limits  of  this  study.  It 
contains  some  of  our  most  skilful  literary  parody, 
in  particular  of  Southey's  ill-starred  essays  in 
metrical  originality.  On  the  Rejected  Addresses 
almost  the  final  comment  is  that  of  the  Leicester- 
shire clergyman  who  wrote,  '  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  have  been  rejected ;  I  think  some  of 
them  are  very  good  ! '  It  would  be  an  impertinence 
to  quote.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  along  with 
the  triumphs  in  the  art — judged  by  the  canons 
just  enunciated — such  as  the  parodies  of  Scott, 
Crabbe  and  Moore,  there  are  things  rather  less 
successful,  such  as  those  on  Wordsworth,  Byron 
and  Southey  (these  two  open  well  but  die  away), 
and  there  are  some  absolute  failures. 

The  parodied  turned  parodists  at  times. 
Southey  sneered  mildly  at  '  the  light-winged 
humming  and  loving  population '  of  the  Delia 
Cruscans,  in  the  Amatory  Poems  of  Abel  Shuffle- 
bottom.  Coleridge  wrote  Sonnets  attempted  in  the 
manner  of  Contemporary  Writers.  One  On  a 
Ruined  House  in  a  Romantic  Country  is  a  parody 
of  himself: 
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And  this  reft  house  is  that  the  which  he  built, 
Lamented  Jack  !     And  here  his  malt  he  pil'd, 
Cautious  in  vain  !     These  rats  that  squeak  so  wild, 
Squeak,  not  unconscious  of  their  father's  guilt. 
Did  ye  not  see  her  gleaming  through  the  glade  ? 
Belike  'twas  she  the  maiden  all  forlorn  .  .  . 

but  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  patch-work  of  his 
own  phrases.  It  is  inferior  in  penetration  and 
self-knowledge  to  James  Hogg's  Gude  Grey  Cat, 
the  comic  counterpart  of  his  Witch  of  Fife, 
more  still  to  Swinburne's  unsurpassed  auto-parody, 
Nephelidia : 

From  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the  dawn  through 
a  notable  nimbus  of  nebulous  moonshine.  .  .  . 

James  Hogg's  The  Poetic  Mirror  (18 16)  has 
some  brilliant  parodies  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  essence  of  all  parody  of  Wordsworth  is  in 
J.  K.  S.'s  Sonnet  : 

...  at  certain  times 
Forth  from  the  heart  of  thy  melodious  rhymes 
The  form  and  pressure  of  high  thoughts  will  burst : 
At  other  times — good  Lord  !  I'd  rather  be 
Quite  unacquainted  with  the  ABC 
Than  write  such  hopeless  rubbish  as  thy  worst. 

But  Hogg,  in  such  passages  as  follow  from  The 
Flying  Tailor,  gives  an  echo  to  the  very  cadence 
of  Wordsworth's  blank  verse  : 

No  more  of  this — suffice  it  to  narrate, 
In  his  tenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
Unto  a  Master  Tailor,  by  a  strong 
And  regular  indenture  of  seven  years, 
Commencing  from  the  date  the  parchment  bore, 
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And  ending  on  a  certain  day,  that  made 
The  term  complete  of  seven  solar  years. 

Hence,  more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
Did  he  possess  the  power  intuitive 
Of  diving  into  character.     A  pair 
Of  breeches,  to  his  philosophic  eye 
Were  not  what  unto  other  folks  they  seem, 
Mere  simple  breeches,  but  in  them  he  saw 
The  symbol  of  the  soul — mysterious,  high 
Hieroglyphics  ! 

It  is  hard  to  award  the  palm  between  The  Flying 
Tailor  and  James  Rigg  and  his  ass  : 

that  industrious  blind  old  man 
replied 
While  the  last  thistle  slowly  disappeared 
Within  the  jaws  of  that  most  patient  beast ; 
'  Master,'  quoth  he — and  while  he  spake  his  hat 
With  something  of  a  natural  dignity 
Was  holden  in  his  hand — '  Master,'  quoth  he, 
'  I  hear  that  you  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  think 
Of  going  into  Scotland,  and  I  wish 
To  know  if,  while  the  family  are  from  home, 
I  shall  supply  the  servants  with  their  bread. 
For  I  suppose  they  will  not  all  be  put 
Upon  board-wages.' 

Something  in  his  voice 
While  thus  he  spake  of  simplest  articles 
Of  household  use,  yet  sunk  upon  my  soul, 
Like  distant  thunder  from  the  mountain-gloom, 
Wakening  the  sleeping  echoes,  so  sublime 
Was  that  old  man,  so  plainly  eloquent 
His  untaught  tongue. 

In  his  parodies  of  Coleridge,  Scott  and  Southey, 
in  Isabelle,  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch,  The  Curse  of  the 
Laureate,  Hogg  penetrates  to  the  mind  and  em- 
ploys the  method  of  his  victims  upon  alien  stuff; 
and  he  sustains  the  effort  through  narratives  of 
considerable  length. 
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Outside  the  ranks  of  these  parodists  in  bulk 
Thomas  Love  Peacock  has  the  deftest  touch 
in  the  art.  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  pinks 
Coleridge  in  verse  as  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Flosky 
does  in  prose ;  but  there  is  a  more  exquisite 
malice  in  these  stanzas  in  imitation  of  Byron. 
The  lines  are  a  song  for  Mr.  Cypress  in  Night- 
mare Abbey  : 


There  is  a  fever  of  the  spirit, 

The  brand  of  Cain's  unresting  doom, 
Which  in  the  lone  dark  souls  that  bear  it 

Glows  like  the  lamp  in  Tullia's  tomb. 
Unlike  that  lamp,  its  subtle  fire 

Burns,  blasts,  consumes  its  cell,  the  heart, 
Till  one  by  one,  hope,  joy,  desire, 

Like  dreams  of  shadowy  smoke  depart. 

When  hope,  love,  life  itself,  are  only 

Dust — spectral  memories — dead  and  cold- 
The  unfed  fire  burns  bright  and  lonely, 

Like  that  undying  lamp  of  old  : 
And  by  that  drear  illumination, 

Till  time  its  clay-built  house  has  rent, 
Thought  broods  on  feeling's  desolation — 

The  soul  is  its  own  monument. 


The  appropriate  comment  is  made  by  Mr. 
Glowry :  "  Admirable.  Let  us  all  be  unhappy 
together." 

There  remains  one  curious  episode  in  this 
history,  that  of  the  three  Peter  Bells.  John 
Hamilton  Reynolds,  knowing  of  the  imminent 
publication  of  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell,  a  Tale, 
put  out  his  venture,  Peter  Bell,  a  Lyrical  Ballad, 
which  Shelley  christened  the  '  ante-natal   Peter,' 

s 
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in  April  1819.  Three  of  its  forty-five  stanzas 
may  illustrate  its  quality  : 

He  is  rurally  related, 
Peter  Bell  hath  country  cousins, 
(He  had  once  a  worthy  mother) 
Bells  and  Peters  by  the  dozens, 
But  Peter  Bell  he  hath  no  brother. 

Not  a  brother  owneth  he, 
Peter  Bell  he  hath  no  brother, 
His  mother  had  no  other  son, 
No  other  son  had  Peter's  mother; 
Peter  Bell  hath  brother  none. 

Why  should  blessed  insects  die  ? 
The  flea  doth  skip  o'er  Betty  Foy, 
Like  a  little  living  thing  ; 
Though  it  hath  not  fin  or  wing, 
Hath  it  not  a  moral  joy  ? 

In  the  version  given  in  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's 
edition  of  Shelley  (Appendix),  Reynolds  added  a 
Preface,  Notes  and  a  Supplementary  Essay,  pro- 
fessedly written  by  Wordsworth.  The  nature 
of  them  may  be  judged  from  one  or  two  short 
extracts  : 

*  It  completes  the  simple  system  of  natural 
narrative  which  I  began  so  early  as  1798.  It  is 
written  in  that  pure  unlaboured  style,  which  can 
only  be  met  with  among  labourers.'  '  I  purpose 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  write  laborious 
lives  of  all  the  old  people  who  enjoy  sinecures  in 
the  text,  or  are  pensioned  off"  in  the  notes  of 
my  poetry/ 

The  theme  therefore  was  already  '  twies  hot 
and  twies  cold '  when  Shelley  wrote  Peter  Bell 
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the  Third,  in  part  a  burlesque  of  Wordsworth, 
but  much  more  a  fiercely  polemical  indictment 
of  the  familiar  Shelleyan  kind.  In  Shelley's 
poem  Peter  dies,  then,  in  Part  III  (Hell),  is 
described  the  London  life  of  the  day,  with  its 
folly,  treachery  and  iniquity ;  in  Part  VI  (Dam- 
nation), Peter  has  become  a  poet ;  the  critics  set 
upon  him,  and  he  finds  that  he  can  only  propitiate 
them  by  praising  tyranny  and  writing  odes  to 
the  Devil.  In  the  last  Part  (Double  Damnation), 
the  Devil  obtains  a  sinecure  for  Peter,  who  is 
afflicted  forthwith  by  the  drowsy  curse  of  dull- 
ness. The  whole  poem  reminds  us  that,  however 
great  his  respect  for  Wordsworth's  poetry,  Shelley 
always  regarded  him  as  a  political  turncoat,  a 
place-seeker,  and  a  renegade  to  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

A  few  verses  may  serve  to  show  how  compre- 
hensive the  satire  is : 

There  is  a  Chancery  Court ;  a  king  ; 

A  manufacturing  mob ;  a  set 

Of  thieves  who  by  themselves  are  sent 

Similar  thieves  to  represent ; 

An  army  ;  and  a  public  debt.  .  .  . 

Lawyers — judges — old  hobnobbers 
Are  there — bailiffs — chancellors — 
Bishops — great  and  little  robbers — 
Rhymesters — pamphleteers — stockjobbers — 
Men  of  glory  in  the  wars, — 

And  all  these  meet  at  levees  ; — 
Dinners  convivial  and  political ; — 
Suppers  of  epic  poets  ; — teas, 
Where  small  talk  dies  in  agonies  ; — 
Breakfasts  professional  and  critical : 
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All  are  damned,  they  breathe  an  air, 
Thick,  infected,  joy-dispelling  ; 
Each  pursues  what  seems  most  fair, 
Mining  like  moles,  through  mud,  and  there 
Scoop  palace-caverns  vast,  where  Care 
In,  throned  state  is  ever  dwelling. 


VII 

The  element  which  most  writers  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  seem  to  lack  is  sheer  youth. 
They  are  all  preoccupied,  concerned  with  pro- 
blems, seeking  solutions,  drilling  the  mind  to 
some  new  task,  warring  with  tyrannies  or  satiris- 
ing abuses,  but  rarely  enjoying  life  purely  and 
simply.  Only  the  spirit  of  youth  can  do  this. 
It  comes  into  literature,  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,'  too  infrequently  since  1642. 
It  is  the  essence  of  Shakespearean  comedy,  the 
soul  of  all  sport  and  adventure,  and  the  engaging 
aspect  of  all  Tom  Joneses.  It  comes  in  with  John 
Hamilton  Reynolds,  the  brother-in-law  of  Tom 
Hood,  and  the  closest  friend  of  Keats.  He  was 
too  early  lost  to  poetry.  He  made  his  farewell 
in  a  charming  sonnet : 

I  have  no  chill  despondence  that  I  am 

Self-banished  from  those  rolls  of  honouring  men 
That  keep  a  temperate  eye  on  airy  Fame, 

And  write  songs  to  her  with  a  golden  pen. 
I  do  not  wail  because  the  Muses  keep 

Their  secrets  on  the  top  of  Helicon, 
Nor  do  I  in  my  wayward  moments  weep 

That  from  my  youth  Romance  is  past  and  gone. 
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My  boat  is  trimm'd,  my  sail  is  set,  and  I 
Shall  coast  the  shallows  of  the  tide  of  Time 

And  rest  me  happily — where  others  lie, 

Who  pass  oblivious  days.     No  feelings  climb 

Ambitiously  within  me.     Sweet  Farewell 

Be  to  those  Nymphs  that  on  the  old  Hill  dwell. 

His  brief  indulgence  gave  to  the  world,  however, 
his  metrical  tale  The  Garden  of  Florence  (his  part 
of  a  joint  scheme  with  Keats  to  write  tales  based 
on  Boccaccio),  his  Robin  Hood  sonnets,  and,  most 
delightful  among  a  number  of  other  things,  The 
Fancy.1 

The  Fancy  purports  to  give  the  biography  and 
some  of  the  works  of  Peter  Corcoran,  whose 
youth  had  three  ruling  passions — a  lady,  poetry, 
and  chief  of  all,  pugilism.  Between  the  rival 
claims  of  these  diversions  his  reading  at  Gray's 
Inn  went  to  the  dogs.  '  His  days  became  useless 
to  him  from  the  weariness  which  the  preceding 
nights  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  had  provoked.' 
He  attempted  to  ride  his  three  hobbies  abreast, 
sending  to  his  young  mistress,  Kate,  a  poem  on 
boxing.  The  lady  declined  to  enter  into  rivalry 
with  other  pursuits ;  and  Peter's  end,  it  is  sug- 
gested, was  hastened  through  the  lack  of  requital 
to  his  devotion. 

In  truth  the  preface  to  this  odd  collection  of 
poems  is  a  veiled  and  curtailed  autobiography  of 
Reynolds  himself.  He,  like  Peter,  was  a  lawyer, 
a  poet,  one  of  the  Fancy.     The  Fancy,  he  says 

1  Possibly  suggested  to  him  by  Moore's  Tom  Crib's  Memorial,  an 
amusing  jeu  d' esprit,  which  is  full  of  pugilistic  slang,  but  lacks  the 
spontaneity  of  Reynolds. 
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in  his  amusing  glossary,  is  '  Life  preserved  in 
spirit.'  The  Fields  of  Tothill  shows  that  he  was 
franked  of  the  Cockpit  of  Jerry  Aberfield,  and 
doubtless  knew  its  inner  mysteries.  His  verses 
on  Phillip  Samson,  the  Brummagem  youth,  on 
Randall,  the  Nonpareil,  have  the  same  zest  for 
every  detail  about  the  heroes  of  the  ring  that 
gives  to  the  biographies  in  Pierce  Egan's  Boxiana 
a  vitality  that  many  a  more  pretentious  history 
lacks. 

Evidently  Reynolds  thought  that  every  normal 
human  activity  is  sane,  though  it  may  not  be  in 
the  highest  repute ;  and  he  shared  the  belief  of 
Shakespeare,  at  least  in  his  middle  comedies,  that 
it  is  barely  possible  for  youth  to  make  irretriev- 
able errors.  He  gives  us  a  healthy  reminder  that 
the  body  of  humanity  can  bear  cuffs  and  blows, 
and  is  not  made  for  cossetting  in  hothouses,  till 
it  declines  in  an  elegiac  and  fretful  senility  to  its 
plot  in  Kensal  Green.  Besides  various  shorter 
poems,  including  some  fine  stanzas  on  revisiting 
Shrewsbury  School,  the  book  contains  The  Fields 
ofTothill  mentioned  above,  and  a  mock  tragedy 
of  the  backwoods  of  America,  King  Tims  the 
First.  The  Timses  and  the  Jenkinsops  having 
emigrated,  come  upon  one  another  in  the  back 
settlements  with  surprise.  A  small  community 
of  seven  is  organised,  and  after  some  difficulty 
clandestine  encounters  between  all  and  sundry, 
and  some  burlesque  songs  of  this  type  : 

Love  !  what  is  love  but  the  blistered  heart's  cantharides 
Sent  to  sting  the  jaded  life,  and  drive  it  mad  ?  .  .  . 
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the  canker  of  infidelity  sets  in,  and  in  the  ruth- 
less conclusion  the  senior  Timses  and  Jenkinsops 
all  die. 

But  it  is  the  last  poem  in  the  book  which 
comes  most  directly  from  his  heart ;  he  wrote  it 
in  reply  to  a  lady's  question,  'What  is  life?' 
One  may  speculate  on  the  possible  replies  of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  or  Coleridge ;  Reynolds 
sees  no  occasion  for  surmise  : 

'Tis  LIFE  to  see  the  first  dawn  stain 
With  sallow  light  the  window  pane. 
To  dress — to  wear  a  rough  drab  coat 
With  large  pearl  buttons  all  afloat 
Upon  the  waves  of  plush.     To  tie 
A  kerchief  of  the  king-cup  dye 
(White  spotted  with  a  small  bird's  eye) 
Around  the  neck,  and  from  the  nape 
Let  fall  an  easy  fan-like  cape. 
To  quit  the  house  at  morning's  prime, 
At  six  or  so — about  the  time 
When  watchmen,  conscious  of  the  day, 
Puff  out  their  lanthorn's  rushlight  ray  ; 

'Tis  LIFE  to  reach  the  livery  stable, 
Secure  the  ribbons  and  the  day-bill 
And  mount  a  gig  that  had  a  spring 
Some  summers  back. 

It  is  as  good  an  answer  as  any  other,  and  no  more 
partial  when  the  metaphysical  bases  are  examined. 
There  was  another  end  of  the  town  which  had 
its  centre  at  Holland  House,  where  the  wits  fore- 
gathered ;  not  many  of  them  were  poets.  One 
of  them  who  had  the  reputation  of  getting  off 
his  things  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  quickness 
was  Henry  Luttrell,  remembered  by  his  mot  on 
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Rogers'  poem,  Italy ;  '  It  would  •  have  been 
dished  but  for  the  plates.'  He  wrote  a  poem, 
Advice  to  Julia  (1820),  which  the  wags 
christened  The  Letter  of  a  Dandy  to  a  Dolly. 
It  is  a  survey  of  the  social  occupations  of  the 
young  man  and  the  young  woman  about  town  ; 
if  Luttrell's  name  for  wit  had  to  be  supported  by 
this  work  alone,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  present 
age  would  be  unsympathetic  to  his  claims.  It  is 
too  thin,  the  complexity  of  life  evades  him  in 
general  ;  yet  now  and  then  he  hits  off  the  reign- 
ing foibles  and  the  curious  representative  attitudes 
of  people.  There  is  a  definite  point  of  view  in 
most  of  his  pictures,  as  in  this  of  the  '  ancient 
gentlemen,'  riding  in  Rotten  Row: 

There  on  their  easy  saddles,  pumping 
Fresh  air  into  their  lungs  by  bumping. 


Their  only  business  to  contrive 
The  ways  and  means  to  keep  alive, 
And  if  permitted  by  the  fates, 
Encumber  long  their  sons'  estates, 
Which,  in  compassion  to  the  Jews, 
The  fates  aforesaid  oft  refuse. 

Something  besides  the  metre  reminds  us  of  Butler 
in  this  : 

Mark  where  in  groups  prim  parties  sit 
On  the  same  bench  .  .  . 


Nor  sign  of  pleasure  seen,  nor  word 
Of  cheerful  sound  among  them  heard, 
As  if  all  virtue  lay  in  gravity, 
And  smiles  were  symptoms  of  depravity. 
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An  amusing  passage  on  the  institution  of  the 
honeymoon  presents,  in  the  manner  of  Falstaff  on 
Honour,  a  detached  view  which  mankind  agrees 
tacitly  to  suppress : 

Four  conscious  horses  strong  and  supple, 
Whisk  from  the  door  the  happy  couple, 
And  lodge  them  in  that  deep  retreat 
Impregnable — a  country  seat ; 
There  haply  in  the  sultry  season, 
Condemned  without  one  earthly  reason, 
To  struggle  through  a  week's  warm  weather 
In  hopeless  solitude  together. 

Nothing  else  in  the  poem,  however,  has  quite  the 
terse  and  pointed  felicity  of  these  four  lines : 

O  !  that  there  might  in  England  be 

A  duty  on  hypocrisy  ! 

A  tax  on  humbug,  an  excise 

On  solemn  plausibilities  ! 

Luttrell's  Crockford  House  (1827)  is  more  vigor- 
ously sustained ;  but  it  has  only  one  theme, 
namely,  gaming.  Its  satire  and  observation  are 
keen  throughout ;  there  is  no  moral  '  high- 
falutin '  ;  it  is  mainly  a  well-bred  recounting  of 
the  fashion  in  which  men 

Drain  the  sources  of  expense 
Down  to  modest  competence. 

One  episode  of  the  chronicle  may  be  extracted  : 

Few  indeed  recover  quite 
From  the  symptoms  of  that  bite. 
First  they're  seized  with  consol-selling, 
Judgment-signing,  timber-felling  : 
Then,  as  heightens  the  disease, 
Mortgages,  annuities, 
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And  what  passes  all  endurance, 
Heavy,  merciless  insurance, 
Crush  with  overwhelming  weight 
Mind  and  body  and  estate. 
Skilful  men  when  these  come  on, 
Deem  the  patient  nearly  gone. 
Jews  and  Gentiles  give  him  over ; 
So,  since  here  he  can't  recover, 
Off  he  slyly  slips  to  Dover, 
Takes  to  steam,  nor  feels  he  rallies 
Till  he's  on  the  pier  at  Calais. 

There  is  no  pretence  that  this  is  a  complete 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  humour  in  the  verse 
of  this  period  ;  indeed,  if  one  would  include  all 
that  was  humorous  in  intention  but  faltered  in 
execution,  it  might  '  extend  from  here  to  Mesa- 
potamy '  ;  even  if  it  did,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
duce one  to  revise  the  verdict  of  Moliere  ;  '  C  est 
une  etrange  entreprise  que  celle  de  faire  rire  les 
honnetes  gens.'' 

W.  T.  Young. 
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